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Lackawanna at Jersey City Lehigh at Newark Lehigh at Elizabeth 


L & L Modern Warehousing—Nerve Center of Distribution*— 
channels your goods swift and unerring as a bee’s flight through the 
whirligig of distribution. Employ the 1] major factors of L& L to assure 
your products “honeycomb protection” from factory to warehouse to consumer. 


¢ Send for your copy of L &L’s newest 1946 brochure. SU. S. PAT. APPLIED FOR 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE AND TRANSPORTATION CO 


LACKAWANNA WAREHOUSE COMPANY INC + LEHIGH WAREHOUSE AND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY - NEWARK 
LEHIGH WAREHOUSE AND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY- ELIZABETH + LEHIGH WAREHOUSE CORP OF BROOKLYN 
LEHIGH TRANSPORTATION CO INC + FOREIGN & DOMESTIC CORP + FOREIGN & DOMESTIC BOTTLERS CORP OF NY 


HEADQUARTERS: 98 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE - NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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1, They conserve manpower. One operator with a power truck can 
* do the work of 6- 10 men with hand trucks. 


9, They conserve time. Besides speeding transportation of material, 
* they load and unload cars faster, and save time on many other 
handling operations. 


3. They conserve space. Fork trucks, Hy-Lift trucks, and crane 
trucks can tier material to make floor space more valuable. 


AB C statement of 


Material Handling Facts 


for busy manufacturers with an 
eye on the shrinking spread between 


labor costs and price ceilings ... 


Most management men in 
industry are aware of the 
many advantages of mecha- 
nizing handling of material 
in plant and warehouse. The 
basic facts outlined below 
deserve the consideration of 
any executive concerned 
with this problem. 





THE CASE FOR POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


promote safety by eliminating the strained backs, 
4. onkel or toes and other accidents resulting from 
manual lifting. 
They speed production. By keeping materials moving, bringing 
Se right to machines, keeping aisles clear, fast changing of 
>. they reduce idle machine time and step up production schedules. 


6, They are flexible. Not limited by crane-ways or tracks, they 
can operate anywhere—indoors and out—w needed. 


g| THE CASE FOR ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


1, Continvous Operation. Always dependable—always on the job, 
* electric trucks are built for long, hard service. Changing batteries 
takes less time than changing oil or re-fueling non-electric trucks. 


2 Lowest Maintenance Cost. Case histories show that with proper 
¢ care, Baker Trucks can cost their owners as little as $50 per 
year for maintenance and repair. 


3 Lowest Operating Cost. Electric power is the cheapest power 
* available for heavy duty industrial truck operation—even with 
cost of battery depreciation. 


4 Lowest Investment Cost— when amortized over their many years 
° of useful service. Most electric trucks are still going strong 
after 15 to 20 years of strenuous service. 


5 Maximum Safety. Electric power is safe power—free from exces- 
® sive heat, noxious fumes, and dangers of explosion or fire. 


6 Most Efficient Performance. Smooth starting— powerful accelera- 
*® tion—more positive control—no gear shifting—these are some of 
the operating advantages of electric trucks, 


THE CASE FOR BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


1 Complete Line for every type of industrial truck handling system. 
* In addition to standard Low-Lift, Hy-Lift, Fork, Crane, and 
Platform Trucks, Baker makes tractors and a wide variety of special 
trucks for unusual handling operations. For example, Baker makes 
an Articulated Fork Truck for operation in narrow aisles and 
congested areas, 


, Baker Representatives in all principal industrial centers are 

qualified material handling engineers, available for counsel on 

your material handling requirements. They will help you select the 
Proper equipment for your needs. 


3 Baker age ey | and Service are dedicated to the continuous 
* operation of all Baker Trucks. Adequate stocks of spare parts 
are maintained to meet emergencies. Baker representatives are availa- 
ble for consultation and help at all times and factory engineers make 


periodic field trips throughout the country to insure satisfactory 
operation and to recommend proper truck care. 


4 Baker Motors on all Baker Trucks are designed and built by 
¢ Baker, to give greatest efficiency for their specific functions. 
Baker Travel Motors develop more horsepower and contain more 
copper and iron than any other motors of the same size. 


5 Baker Power Axle. Careful selection of properly heat-treated 
* steels, plus many exclusive design features, practically eliminate 
service failures and greatly reduce maintenance. 


& Baker Duplex Compensating Suspension—an exclusive Baker fea- 
'e ture which holds power axle in alignment, and prevents twisting 
strains due to rough floor conditions from being transmitted to frame 
or steering rods. 


These are a few of the advantages offered by Baker Electric Power Industrial Trucks. For 
further information, call in your nearest Baker representative, or write us 


Member: 
Electric Industrial 
Truck Association 
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BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176 WEST 25th STREET © CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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I AIRPORT to AIRPORT ©) DOOR to DOOR 


OUR airfreight goes the way you want it 
to throughout TWA’s transcontinental 
system. 


That means fast and frequently, of course. But 
more, it means direct from your door to your 
consignee’s—or from airport to airport—as 
you wish. 


You decide. We comply—either way. 


And these options are not limited to a few 
cities only. You have your choice of local pick- 
ups and deliveries or city-to-city transporta- 
tion in all 41 cities along TWA’s coast-to-coast 
route. 


For full information, schedules and rates—in- 
cluding special rates for shipments of 3,000 
pounds or more—telephone your local TWA 
Airfreight office. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER symbolizes the 
doorway to greater profits through the 
proper use of finance and insurance. 
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| before production with the movement o 
production until a finished product reaches its ultimate destination, the 





| transportation; all are confronted with handling and packing problems; 


all are concerned to some extent with the proper storage of raw materials 
or finished products; all have to deal with vexing financial and marketing 
questions; all need insurance; all have to consider service and maintenance 
of one kind or another. These are all poe of distribution, which begins 

raw materials, and continues after 


final user or consumer. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE believes that costs can be cut - better integration | 
a 


of all phases of distribution; that a part of the resultant savings should 
be passed on to consumers to ap a buying power; that by intelligent 
Molten 4 thod, 


simplification and stand 
can be made more efficient and profitable in all branches of commerce 
and industry. The policy of this publication is to assist business manage- 


ment in the attainment of those objectives. 








and practices distribution | 





BATTERY TRUCKS need less attention 


Tiering of materials to the ceiling permits maximum utilization of stor- 
age space. This is a stop-and-go handling job in which battery trucks 
excel because of their inherent flexibility and dependable operation. 


Wort. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


give most 
trouble-free power 


: performance of American industry 
during the war furnished convincing evi- 
dence of the superior dependability and high 
availability of battery-powered material han- 
dling trucks. They stayed on the job 24 hours 
a day — day in and day out — with an amazing 
regularity that many users thought was im- 
possible until they saw it demonstrated. 
Here’s why: 

The electric drives in a battery truck are 
inherently simple, have few moving parts to 
require repair and replacement, and are free 
from wear-and-tear vibration. Exchange bat- 
teries keep the truck continuously supplied 
with power, so except for a few minutes to 
change batteries two or three times per 24- 
hour period, the truck need not stop working 
for servicing of its power unit. 

Besides requiring less attention, the bat- 
tery truck is also economical to operate. It 
uses power most efficiently because it starts 
instantly, accelerates rapidly, and consumes 
no power during stops. The current used for 
charging its battery is the lowest-cost power 
available. 

Because of these inherent advantages, the 
battery truck is therefore a most dependable 
and efficient material handling unit . . . espe- 
cially when powered by Edison Alkaline 
Batteries. With steel cell construction, a solu- 
tion that is a preservative of steel, and a fool- 
proof electrochemical principle of operation, 
they are the longest-lived, most durable and 
most trouble-free of all industrial truck bat- 
teries. Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. In Canada: International 
Equipment Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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There’s a moving story 
in the new HIGHWAY 
Warehouseman’s Van 


‘TAs to the specific requirements of the job—that’s 
the story of this great new Highway Warehouseman’s 
Van! Body and chassis are engineered as a single unit for 
lighter weight, increased strength, greater cubage. 

You'll like Highway’s new bigger, safer brakes, the low 
loading height, the dust-tight, water-tight joints that protect 
the goods you are moving. This van’s rugged construction 
means lower maintenance costs for more years of service— 
product of over a quarter-century of successful experience. 

You can get complete information and specifications on the 
new Highway Warehouseman’s Van from the full-color 
folder just off the press. It’s free on request. Write today for 
your copy, and learn why it’s to your advantage to let your 
next trailers be Highways! 





Highway Warehouseman’s Van Run- 
HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY ning Gears are built in 12,000 and 
16,000 pound capacities. Helper 

General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin springs support heavy loads; flexible 

: 7 . . : ry main spring insures easy riding for 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, L. 1., N. Y. Mahe tend. Sulead waled sede tas 
ber-bushed at lower end, bronze- 


Commercial Truck Trailers ¢ Earth Boring Machines 
bushed at upper end. 


Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


On Every Mhighway 











HIGHWAY “““ TRAILERS 
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AIR CARGO SERVICE...AND YOU 


Here, at Air Cargo Transport, we’re convinced that experi- 
ence in the air is vital. That’s why we’ve staffed our organiza- 
tion with men who’ve proven their CARGO-flying ability .. . 
men who are more than adequately equipped to fly your 
cargo anywhere. 

Typical of these superbly-trained, experienced people is 
our Superintendent of Operations. An ex-Lt. Colonel with the 
Army’s ATC, he did an extended tour of duty at Karachi, 
India, with some 1300 planes directly under his wing. (This, 
after spending 14 years in maintenance and operations with 
two major American airlines.) Today, this man supervises 
our entire fleet of Sky-Vans. 

Interesting, and important, too, is the fact that most ACT 
pilots have seen service either as Army and Navy transport 
or bomber pilots in all the major war theatres . . . from 
“Flying the Hump,” to the Balkan “Milk Runs.” In addi- 
tion, all these pilots have airline ratings. 

Modern airmindedness typifies the thinking of the entire 


ae 
] 


ACT organization. Our personnel manager made a brilliant 
record as a B-24 pilot and an administrator, Our check 
pilot, a former airline man, distinguished himself during 
the war as a test pilot. ACT maintenance men held similar 
jobs with the Army or Navy. And so it is with the entire 
ACT organization—men working at peace in the same jobs 
they did so well during the war. 

These are the competent, fully experienced men who’ve 
proven their ability flying and servicing military cargo . 
men who’ve been chosen by ACT for their training, ability, 
and spirit. 

These are the men whose priceless experience and know- 
how are at your disposal when you ship your cargo by air 
... via ACT. 
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AUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N.Y.C. 





WHEN TIME Counts --- ACT 
CORPORATION, 
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MWe Long-lived sturdiness is the 


predominating feature about HERMAN 
vans and van trailers. They’re solidly built through- 


out. Nothing “tinny” about them anyplace. 


But, thanks to the Herman method of construction—-One frame for body 
and chassis (which means heavy construction in the RIGHT places) a 
HERMAN combines greater strength with lighter weight plus maximum 
payload space per cubic foot. 


In a HERMAN the 18-gauge side panels and 14-gauge roof rails are an 
integral part of the frame ... welded into one wear-defying unit that long 
outlasts weaker construction. 


BUILT FOR WAREHOUSEMEN 
HERMAN all-steel welded vans and van trailers are built exclusively for 
warehouse traffic by an organization that knows what warehousemen 
want—and knows how to give it to them at real economy—in purchase 
price and in lower maintenance costs. Write us your requirements. 


HERMAN BODY CO. 


4400 CLAYTON BLVD. ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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Trailmobile Answers with 
Every Feature Requested--- 
and on a Line of Trailers 
Perfected by 


FLECTRONICS 


In addition to the use 
of ELECTRONIC 
stress-measurement to 
create “load distribut- 
ing”? under-frames, the strongest 
trailer-sides ever constructed and 
to improve even Trailmobile’s 
superb standard under-carriage, 
our engineers have worked for 
months to give Trailmobile trail- 
ers every practical refinement 
wanted by operators themselves. 


Trailmobile’s new prop is 

redesigned to invert the 

nut and screw. Now both 

operate remuining in a 

bath of oil. Lubrication is 

ideal! Therefore, our new 
landing-gear delivers 50% more 
efficiency — as proved by torque- 
wrench measurement! 


as 


os 


Trailer-Operators Deman 


And then due to proper landing- 
gear lubrication, Trailmobile’s 
new cranking gear-box delivers 
50% more lifting power, and 
50% higher speed for the same 
amount of effort—and does this 
with positive action, so that gears 
cannot slip-out of engagement! 


Our tire-carriers are of 

basket type. Wiring is in 
conduit, with “tap offs.” 

Lights are recessed. Doors have 
positive side-fasteners; a new, in- 
teresting “‘refrigerator type”’ 


_lock; and a new-type recessed 


handle. Side-panels have snap-on 
moldings, for easy installation of 
side doors without unfastening 
roof. Plywood inside is applied 
quickly and easily with screws. 


IR AILMOBILE*=\ 


Vciedling itt 104 Nea Reeuiaition 


—- 71 “Homefolks” Service Centers 


F Our tail-gate, too, is 
redesigned, with new, 
internal corrugations, 
making it far stronger than other 
tail-gates. Also it has a special 
loading skid. In addition, we 
make available the toughest pos- 
sible wood-filled bumper of steel. 


No item, however insignificant, 
has been overlooked in efforts to 
make Trailmobiles the biggest 
value in trailers ever offered. 


So see the complete Trailmo- 
bile line and the new Trailmobile 
Tandem at your near-by Trailmo- 
bile Branch. Your visit, soon, will 
be profitable to you. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


© 1946, THE 
TRAILMOBILE 
COMPANY 
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All industry is using this Miracle Electric OME DOES THE WORK § 


Truck. In its motor is a Muscle Mike...a 
brawny midget of electric power that moves up to 6000 
pounds with amazing “touch-of-your-thumb” ease. 


Its name is Automatic Transporter. You haven't a han- 
dling job it can’t lick. One man or girl at the control buttons 
does the work of three husky laborers. That’s two-thirds 
saving in labor alone. Forget about drudgery and fatigue. 
It’s next to nothing. Take it in and out of tight places that 
would put even hand trucks to shame. It comes through for 
you without a whimper. 


SSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSOSSSOOSSSSOSSSHSOSSSEOSEEOE 


‘ WITH 3 TIMES LESS 70 PLE UP Ye TO % 
Thousands of these industry-tested Automatic Trans- ° AUTOUE COLLATE 


porters have been making sensational performance records — pp, ember: Only AUTOMATIC makes the TRANSPORTER 
in every kind of business. Increased production now makes 

it available to you. But for a while the order will have to be 

“First come, first served!” Mail the coupon so that we can 

hurry you the complete facts, 


SSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOOSOSOS 


C. 
a 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 115 W. 87th St., Dept. C, Chicago 20, III. 


sro Please mail me, without cost or obligation, = facts about AUTOMATIC 
ARr TRANSPORTER, the Miracle Electric Truck . . . plus proof that it will cut my han- 
S dling costs in half. 


Company Name 


BEVERAGES 
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The experience of truckers from coast fo coast— the 
results of grueling tests in “U.S.” laboratories — show 
new U.S. Royal Butyl Tubes far and away better than 
natural rubber in air retention, heat, tear and age resist- 
ance, and in consistent serviceability. Because the danger 
of under-inflation is minimized, new U.S. Royal Butyl 
Tubes increase tire life—add extra miles of trouble-free 


service at lower cost per tire mile. 


SPECIFY U. S. ROYAL BUTYL TUBES FOR 
LOWER COST PER TIRE MILE! 


Phone Your U. S. Truck Tire Distributor Today! 


fy UNITED STATES RUBBER C 





Hold Air Longer- 
Resist tears- 
Withstand 





—\ ne al 
HOLD AIR LONGER 


U.S. Royal Butyl Tubes hold 
air far longer than tubes of 
natural rubber. 


RESIST TEAR 


U.S. Royal Butyl Tubes have 
higher tear resistance. They're 
easier to repair. 


WITHSTAND MORE HEAT 


U.S. Royal Butyl Tubes have 
superior heat resistance. They 
minimize rocdside delays. 


SAFETY-VENTED 


Exclusive “U.S.” Safety-Venting 
aliows release of air trapped 
between casing and tube. 








ROCKEFELLER CEN 


OMPANY 


E OF THE AMERICAS 


TER +» NEW YORK 20, N 
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‘YOU CAN DEPEND ON SUPER POWER 
,..f0 stay on the Job! 


_.Oren H. Scott, Manager, + J. A. Clark Draying Co. ++ Los Angeles 


THE J. A. CLARK DRAYING CO., of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, one of the Pacific Coast’s leading truck operators, has exact 
records in support of its enthusiasm for White Super Power. 


The Company’s first Super Power unit was given the opportunity 
to prove itself beginning in 1940. On the basis of its proved 
dependability and low maintenance cost ... the Company has 
added—and plans to continue to add—more and more Whites to 
their fleet. “Our first Super Power unit has a record of being 
everlastingly on the job,” says Mr. Scott. “After rolling up 
140,000 heavy duty miles in hauling steel shapes, sheets and 
structural steel—this truck had never had a major overhaul. At 
114,000 miles, the head was removed and a careful check for 
wear was made no work was necessary. Furthermore, 
gasoline consumption was 25% less than any other make of 
truck of the same size in our fleet.”’ 


Mr. Scott places great importance on proper, scheduled main- 
tenance. “We will never forget what shortages taught us about 
true maintenance—and how much White Personalized Service 
helped to meet the situation.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - Cleveland 


OREN H. SCOTT, 
Manager, J.A.Clark DrayingCo., 
Angeles. Mr. Scott is a past- 
president of the Truck Associa- 
tion of Southern California and 
former Vice President of A.T.A. 


White FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN ow | 


OWOLIZED SE 
ets PEASMAUEL_ SERVICE 7, 
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You really have pulling power when you get 
a GMC under that heavy load! For its rugged, 
reliable, economical engine is a “blood brother” 
to the powerplant of nearly 600,000 GMC mili- 
tary vehicles. You can count on this battle- 
tested, war-proved power to handle your heavi- 
est hauling jobs .. . to give you peak perform- 
ance on cross-town and cross-country runs alike. 


And that’s not all! This ruggedness and stamina 
is part and parcel of every other GMC feature. 
Springs, axles, clutches, transmissions and 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE © 


TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 





brakes are designed to give models in each 
capacity range a maximum of strength and 
long-lived, economical performance. 


GMC’s wide range of models from 1 to 20 
tons offers an ideal truck type for every type of 
transport job ... pick-ups, panels, stakes and 
platforms . . . light, medium and heavy duty 
trucks and truck tractors ... standard and cab- 
over-engine designs . . . optional equipment to 
fit individual hauling requirements. Get a 
GMC and you get a truck that’s built for the job. 


Cc GASOLINE * DIESEL 


TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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For greatest(savings 


find the greatest(wastes! 


| | me 


When you check your handling costs, 


you'll standardize on 
ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


When substantial savings are im- 
perative, to offset ascending wage 
scales, it’s time to check your 
material handling methods. For 
here is a phase of industry where, 
too often, old methods linger and 
serious wastes prevail. 

Here, too, is where better prac- 
tices are giving American industry 
big, important cuts in production 
costs—through eliminating need- 
less handling operations, through 
slashing lost time of men and 
facilities—by complete mecha- 
nization of material flow. 


To assure top savings from mech- 
anized handling and to protect 
threatened peacetime profits, alert 
management has standardized on 
electric industrial trucks—highest 
in dependability and lowest in 
overall operating cost. 

These husky, self-lqading ma- 
terial movers have an open record 
of exceptional ability to with- 
stand years of use and abuse, in 
every industry—the strongest 
guarantee of maximum savings 
and profits in your material han- 
dling operations. 


The Electric Industrial Truck Association 


Z08A SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Only electric industrial trucks 
have all of these performance 
features: 


Inherently dependable 
Built for long, hard service 


Provide maximum safety—best 
working conditions 


Fast handling and accurate spotting 
Effective use of lowest cost power 


Records prove lowest overall cost 


Used in every industry 


HIGHEST EARNINGS— 
GREATEST SAVINGS 























PROTECT IT...frofe Sweat, Rot, Rust, Taint... 


PROTECT PROFITS TOO... with Cargocaire 
f 


This corn heated and spoiled due 
to internal condensation on voyage. 


Shippers put themselves in a hole when shipments are lowered into vessels nof 
equipped with CARGOCAIRE. 

CARGOCAIRE provides these very important advantages: 

. it constantly protects cargo from damage caused by sweat, rust, rot, warping 
in all the ocean trade routes, under all operating conditions— 

. it eliminates old-fashioned systems of opening, closing, and adjusting of deck 
ventilators with reduced risks to operating crew during heavy weather. 

More and more merchant ships, privately owned, and those under the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission’s program are CARGOCAIRE-equipped, including: 

Americaft Export Lines, American President Lines, American South African Line, 
Delta Line (Mississippi Shipping Co.), Lykes Brothers S.S. Co., Moore-McCormack Line, 
Robin Line (Seas Shipping Co.), Waterman Lines, Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines, American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., Lloyd Brasileiro, Brodin Line. 

Learn more about CARGOCAIRE—for the protection of cargo — Write today for 
“The Story of Cargocaire”’. 


CARGOCAIRE..... 


ENGINEERING 


CORPORATIJON 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. ¢ 417 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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B&E stays with Mack a quarter century! 





For 25 years the B & E Transportation 
Co., Inc., has been using Mack trucks! 
Today 32 Macks are hard at work for this 
successful company, making regular runs 
out of their headquarters at Secaucus, N. J., 
as far north and east as Albany and Boston 
and as far south as Washington, D. C. 


Because B & E handles a wide variety of 
jobs their fleet of 32 Macks includes a wide 
variety of models—LF tractors, EH trucks, 
EH tractors and EF and EE light Macks. 
The new Model LF tractors, with their 
larger and more powerful engines, have : 
found especial favor with the Company. The B&E Transportation Co., Inc., is one more in a long list of suc- 
But there is still a very warm place in their | cessful companies that have built their business around hard- 
hearts for the old 1926 Model AC Mack working, long-lasting Mack trucks. 
Bulldog Tractor that is still doing a great Before you buy your next truck—why not look at Mack first? 


job for them as a hard-working yard truck. 


Mack Performance 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, 


New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, | 
Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; TRUCKS Counts - 
Long Island City, New York. Factory branches FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


and clealers in all principal cities for service 
and parts, 
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Scene in an oil region at the beginning of the 20th century. 
Barrels of oil transported by horse-drawn carriages. 


Now Oil and Gas move 
FASTER THAN EVER with... 


Time was when 50 miles a day was a long trip for a barrel of oil or a tank 
of gas, but modern pipe-lines and powerful trucks have turned a day’s 
travel time into the work of an hour. Now, even greater speed and effi- 
ciency can be accomplished through Motorola Radiotelephone communica- 
tions, for Motorola 2-way Radio keeps all the far-flung elements of your 
organization in constant contact with each other for split-second action 
in every phase of your operation. 


MOTOROLA CUTS COSTS AS IT INCREASES EFFICIENCY 


When employed in conjunction with your truck fleet, Motorola enables your 
drivers to inform the main office and other trucks of hazardous road condi- 
tions, etc., so that re-routing time is minimized. Disabled vehicles call 
directly to repair crews for aid. The job of line-patrolmen and supervisors 
is greatly simplified when they are in constant contact with the main office. 
Motorola radios cut communication time, and that saving in time is money 
in your pocket. 

Find out how Motorola 2-Way Radiotelephone can in- 
crease your efficiency. Write today— competent Motorola 
engineers will be glad to submit specific recommendations 
for your application—no obligation, of course. 


FREE! Write for detailed Motorola Radiotelephone Direc- 

tory covering more than 1000 Motorola two and 
three way F-M systems now operating in United States, 
Canal Zone and Hawaii. 


my! 


PUMPING STATION 


One of the many 
types of Motor- 
ola mobile units 
for use in trouble 
cars, etc. 


Typical Motorola 
installation for 
use in main office 
or pumping 
station, 


QAI)! MFG. CORPORATION + CHICAGO 51 
COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


F-M & A-M HOME RADIO * AUTO RADIO * AUTOMATIC PHONOGRAPHS * TELEVISION »“HANDIE TALKIES”* POLICE RADIO + RADAR 
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INDUSTRIAL SOLID TIRES 


U.S. Neoprene Industrial Solid Tires roll easier 


—reduce power consumption—haul more loads 
per day at less cost per load—step up operating 
efficiency as much as 60%. Call your U.S. Tire 
. . Distributor today! 

i Vs) 
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|| INDUSTRIAL 
m=) SOLID TIRES 








SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


iS UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
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FOR OVER 80 YEARS, Gair has been a major contrib- 


utor to the art of packaging. Many of the great indus- 
tries of America and the world have turned to Gair 
to solve their packaging problems. Many an obscure 
product has achieved international distribution due 
to the ingenious packaging ideas of Gair — from the 
cracker barrel and hoop skirt era to frozen foods. 
The principles of packaging that are meeting with 
rigid war-time standards will be utilized in packag- 
ing everything from pencils to plow shares. Send your 


present and postwar packaging problems to Gair. 


Appecling, appetizing designs will sell the 
product. This Sunshine Fancy ASSORTMENT 
is printed in full color right on Gair Patent 
coated paper board. Another famous Gair 
design and product. Write for Printers’ Ink 
article by Egmont Arens industrial designer 
in which this Package appears. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “‘FASHIONS IN CARTONS" PAPER 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK @ GAIR COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 


Folding Cartons e¢ Bex Boords eo Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Containers 
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LAS VEGAS 
* 


TOS ANGELES 


For ALL SHIPPERS—the Union 
Pacific Railroad provides... 


A Strategic Middle Route that unites 
the East with the Mid-West, Inter- 
mountain and all Pacific Coast states. 


Modern operating facilities, equip- 
ment and motive power include the 
famous “Big Boys,” super-powered 
locomotives designed to meet indus- 
try’s heaviest demands. 


Union Pacific also has long been re- 
nowned for its well-ballasted steel 
highway, specially constructed for 


SS ae Se ss 


smooth, safe operation of freight 
traffic at high speed. 


General agency offices are located in 
metropolitan cities, coast to coast, 
with a staff of experienced traffic men 
trained to assist you and other ship- 
pers in effectively meeting your trans- 
portation problems. 


For dependable, on-the-job freight 
service— 


*% Union Pacific will, upon 
request, furnish infor- 
mation about available 
industrial and mercan- 
tile sites in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 





The Progressive 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Route 
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8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches! 

HERE’S a heap of satisfaction in operating any 

equipment when you know that the manufacturer 
who built it maintains nation-wide service. 

When you pull into a Fruehauf Service Station you 
know it is manned with Fruehauf factory-trained 
Trailer mechanics. Each Factory-Branch Service Sta- 
tion is a factory in itself—fully equipped with parts 
and the latest type labor-saving machinery and tools 
to speed your job back on the road in short order. 


New Stations—New Equipment 


New stations are constantly being added to this 
great chain. Huge sums are spent each year for in- 
creased and improved service facilities, such as... 
e Linco Brake Drum Lathes e Brake-Shoe Grinders 


Wrecks can be completely re- 
built in Fruehaut well-equipped 
Branch Service Stations. 


A typical example of Fruehauf well- 
stocked Branch Parts Departments. 














EACH FRUEHAUF FACTORY 
BRANCH SERVICE STATION— 
A FACTORY IN ITSELF I 


e Band Saws e Planers e Jointers e Combination 
Saws e Body Sanders e Tank-Repair Blowers ¢ 
Drill Presses e Metal Cutting Saws e 70-ton Arbor 
Presses e Air Impact Wrenches e Hypressure Steam 
Cleaners e Water-Wall Paint Spray Booths, etc. 

These represent only a portion of the equipment 
which has been added to Fruehauf Branch Stations 
to help get your Trailer rolling quickly. 

Fruehauf service is specialized service —a mighty 
good reason why you can trust your work to Fruehauf 
— anywhere in the nation. 


Giant paint spray booths—built especially for Trailer 
work—are standard Fruehauf Factory-Branch equipment. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—60 Factory Service Branches 
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The Cost of Distribution 


T is frequently contended that 59c. out of every con- 

sumer’s dollar represents the cost of distribution. 
We question the validity of this contention and object 
to it as misleading. We do so for several reasons. 

1. Because this finding was made originally by the 
20th Century Fund about business conditions in 1929. 

2. Because many business men in positions of re- 
sponsibility and authority, who should know better, 
frequently repeat this figure in public, and, thereby 
create an illusion of precision which not only is absurd 
and fallacious, but also, in a sense, dangerous as it tends 
to divert attention from the urgent need that exists for 
more comprehensive and continual research and analysis 
of distribution costs. 

8. Because distribution costs vary in each industry 
and for each commodity. The cost of distributing pig 
iron necessarily differs from the cost of distributing 
bread. 

4. Because it is questionable whether there are cost 
breakdowns today in a sufficient number of industrial 
and mercantile groups to warrant determination of an 
average figure with respect to distribution costs as 
distinct from marketing costs. 

5. Because distribution costs are variable and con- 
tinually changing. The percentage differs not only be- 
tween products but also between different companies 
selling similar products; it differs geographically and 
seasonally; it differs between periods of rising or rela- 
tively high demand and periods of falling or low de- 
mand, and it differs also according to methods of cost- 
ing. 

6. Because of different costing methods, lack of 
standards and disagreement as to what constitutes dis- 
tribution and the costs thereof, we cannot see how an 
average figure on total distribution costs can even be 
calculated. That a guesstimate should be accepted and 
quoted as an average figure, in our opinion, simply 
doesn’t make sense. 

Until it is more generally recognized that distribution 
is the total of all activities involved in the movement 
of commodities from producer to ultimate user or con- 
sumer we cannot hope to develop a more coordinated 
and efficient system of distribution, or more logical and 
comprehensive methods of costing. 

As Mr. L. M. Nichols, of the Controllers Institute, 
Says elsewhere in this issue, “Distribution costs are 
an integral part of total costs and should not be criti- 
tized, reduced or eliminated without ascertaining 
whether they bring about a lower user cost for the 
goods or services furnished.” 

Economies that may be made in marketing, in trans- 
portation, in handling, while important, nevertheless, 
have but a limited and minor influence upon total costs 
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unless such economies are instrumental in helping to 
bring about lower user or consumer prices. In the case 
of marketing, for example, while cost reductions prob- 
ably are possible in individual instances by means of 
faster stock turnover through lower mark-ups and in- 
creased operating efficiency, these alone will not lessen 
the overall cost of distribution materially for any large 
number of firms or cut the cost of living for many 
people. 

Moreover, operating efficiency is a relative and vari- 
able term. It is not limited to marketing by any means. 
Lack of operating efficiency in other phases of dis- 
tribution, probably, is responsible for some unnecessary 
marketing costs. 

Distribution is an expensive and complex process. It 
requires the attention of many specialists for efficient 
operation. Considerable working capital also is needed 
at every stage of the process to meet transportation 
and handling costs, packing and packaging expenses, 
warehousing charges, interest on loans, credit exten- 
sions, insurance premiums, the outlay for service and 
maintenance as well as for sales, for research, for ad- 
vertising and other related distribution activities. 

Each of these is an element of overall distribution 
costs; each is a component part of the price that the 
ultimate user or consumer pays for a commodity. Each 
must be analyzed and coordinated with other dis- 
tributive factors and properly evaluated by management 
before the total cost of any firm’s distribution can be 
determined with any degree of accuracy. Until this 
has been done by standardized accounting methods, 
first, with respect to individual firms, and secondly, by 
basic industrial and mercantile groups, we do not see 
how it is possible to know the average total cost of 
national distribution, either for a specific product or 
for any classification of products. 

The solution of the problem, of course, is fraught 
with difficulties, which we should be foolish to minimize; 
for several are difficulties that cannot be controlled or 
predicted, notably, the capriciousness of human nature. 
But men have overcome similiar difficulties, to a degree, 
in other fields of activity, when the need was sufficiently 
pressing, and we believe that our present difficulties in 
the field of distribution costing also will be overcome, 
to an extent, by our invariably infallible instinct for 
self-preservation. 


hut. CPrcren 


EDITOR 
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...men... markets ... products... previews 


OPPORTUNITIES...The "breathing" package, which resists corrosion from 


temperature induced condensation, is a development of the wartime necessity that 
materiel be protected against adverse weather and moisture conditions. Aquastop, 
developed for wartime use, is an unusual waterproof packing case liner fabric 
which is claimed to retain its protective qualities in temperatures ranging from 
minus 30 deg. F. up to 175 deg. F., and is capable of resisting prolonged water 
submersion. Address Protective Coatings Corp., 689 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 





e@ The when and how of plastics is a matter of importance to consumer 
industries...The National Plastics Exposition to be held in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, April 22-27, will bring together the industry's leading producers of raw 
materials and machinery, and the nation's foremost fabricators of plastic products 
and parts. The purpose of the exposition and the convention, to be held concur- 
rently, is to present to interested firms salient facts on the adaptability of 
plastics to specific consumer industries. For details write Society of the Plastics 
Industry, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


e S. P. O'CONNOR, Fellow of the Royal Economic Society, commercial counsellor for 
distribution and marketing and honorary director of The Institute of Distribution, 
London, will be in the United States early in April on a mission to arrange bi- 
lateral trade agreements between American and British companies, and to make a study 
of distribution methods, practices and trends in the United States, with particular 
reference to transportation. Readers of DISTRIBUTION AGE will recall that this 
publication, since 1944, has advocated the establishment of an Institute of Distri- 
bution by national industrial and mercantile associations collectively, for purposes 
of education, research, cost studies, planning, industrial coordination, legislative 
recommendations, statistical compilation, and other necessary activities. Our 
British cousins, apparently, have beaten us to the punch, so to speak. However, 
since Mr. O'Connor has written that he will call on us when he is in New York, we 
venture to believe we shall be able to give you further information on this subject 
within the next few months. 


NEW PRODUCTS...The steel wire pallet, adopted by the navy as standard equipment 


because of its lightness, strength and economy, is now becoming available for 
commercial use...Firms with specific palletising problems can contact an organiza- 
tion which produced this type of pallet for naval wartime use and now is engaged 
in an extensive study affecting its commercial adaptability. Write 0. F. Arthur, 
Steel Wire Products, P. 0. Box 775, Connellsville, Pa. 


e A carbon dioxide hand fire extinguisher, developed during the war, said to 
be of unique design and with quick operating features, is now on the market. For 
details write The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


e A recent addition to the Yale line of materials handling equipment is the 
Worksaver Electric Truck which features compactness, power and easy controlability. 
The elevating unit is a high-torque electric motor which operates a Yale-—designed 
hydraulic gear pump which, in turn, activates a ram. Power both for the elevating 
and driving motors is obtained from a lead or alkaline battery housed in a chassis 
compartment. For particulars write The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 Tacony St., 
Philadelphia 24. 





MARKETS...The market for two-way radios in the transportation field is growing 
steadily...Harry F. Chaddick, Chairman, American Trucking Assn., discloses that 60 
transport companies in the Chicago area soon will have 600 radio equipped trucks 
on the highways. The Federal Communications Commission already has granted FM 
wave lengths for fixed and mobile transmitters to Highway Radio, Inc., a coopera- 
tive enterprise of truck operators under ATA auspices.—D. J. W. 


——— 
— 
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for YOUR 
Business! 
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{ TRUCK-ENGINEERED « TRUCK-BUILT « BY TRUCK MEN 
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"Performance Beyond Our 
Fondest Expectations!”’ 


The unique special advantages 
of Ford V-8 power over that of 
engines of fewer cylinders, in inter- 
city operation, are often a matter 
of surprise, even to seasoned truck 
operators. Mr. Wm. J. Donovan, 
president of J. J. Donovan and 
Sons, Somerville, Mass., wrote 
recently: 


“Our 1945 Ford Truck, with two- 
speed axle and 16-foot van body 
has performed beyond our fondest 
expectations. With a five-ton pay- 
load it is excellent on hills, and its 
gas economy on long trips has 


FORD TRUCKS 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD «+ ON MORE JOBS «+ 
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proved so satisfactory that we have 
ordered another, which will replace 
a larger truck. We have operated 
Ford Trucks for years. The service 
they’ve delivered especially during 
the war period, has convinced us 
that they ‘have what it iakes’ even 
in their old age.” 


Why not have your Ford Dealer 
show you the details of the new 
Ford Trucks? They’re the finest 
in history—with important new 
engineering advancements making 
for greater economy, more reli- 
ability and still longer life. 


BEOy FOR a w). 





ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
IN NEW FORD TRUCKS 


More Economy and Endurance 
Easier Servicing 


A STILL GREATER 100 HP V-8 ENGINE with 
NEW Ford steel-cored Silvaloy rod bear- 
ings, more enduring than ever in severe 
service NEW aluminum alloy cam-ground 
4-ring pistons for oil economy « BIGGER, 
more efficient oil pump and IMPROVED 
rear bearing oil seal « NEW longer-lived 
valve springs « NEW improvements in 
cooling « NEW efficiency in ignition « in 
carburetion «in lubrication «in ease and 
economy of servicing operations « And 
available in all truck chassis except C.O.E. 
units—the rugged, thrifty 90 HP FORD 
SIX-CYLINDER ENGINE, with many impor- 
tant advancements. 


FORD CHASSIS ADVANTAGES: Easy 
accessibility for | .] int . 
Universal service facilities « Tough, forged 
front axles « Extra-sturdy rear axles with 
pinion straddie-mounted on 3 large roller 
bearings, ¥%-floating type in light duty 
units, full-floating in all others «3 axle 
ratios available (2 in 1-ton unit) * 2-speed 
axle available in heavy duty units at 
extra cost ¢ Powerful hydraulic brakes, 
large drums, cast braking surfaces « 
Rugged 4-speed transmission with NEW 





internal reverse lock optional at extra cost 
on light duty units, standard on all others. 





FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 








Integration 


L. M. Nichols 


HE ordinary approach to the 
problems of economical dis- 
tribution is too often one of 
destructive criticism, with little 
offered in the way of specific or 
practical alternatives. 

Distribution starts with metals, 
minerals, and petroleum taken from 
the earth, timber felled in the for- 
ests, and agricultural products 
harvested in the fields. At the other 
end of the line potential consumers 
with unprecedented buying power 
await delivery, ready to buy the 
finished products if they are in at- 
tractive and usable form, and rea- 
sonably priced. 

All of the intervening steps from 
one stage to another, except proces- 


Within the Total 


An analysis to determine what distribution expenses are 

necessary and productive, with suggestions for reductions 

or eliminations, and emphasis on the need of distribution 
expense standards. 


sing and fabrication, come under 
the heading of distribution. 

The eight basic phases of dis- 
tribution, as frequently pointed out 
in these pages, include handling, 
transportation, packing and pack- 
aging, finance, insurance, warehous- 
ing, marketing, service and mainte- 
nance. 

As each of these distributive 
agencies tackles its task of per- 
forming its functions under in- 
creasing pressure for greater speed 
and lower costs, it may be useful 
for them to consider a few funda- 
mentals of mechanics. Efficiency 
can approach its maximum only by 
increased mass (volume) and 
momentum (movement or turn- 


over), elimination of friction 
(waste of material or time) and 
with an even load at constant speed 
(avoiding the wastes inherent in 
variable loads and speeds and stop- 
ping and starting). 


Physical Output 


Much comment has been made 
that while production efficiency has 
increased tremendously, distribu- 
tion efficiency has not increased to 
any comparable extent. Mordecai 
Ezekiel, in the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and 
Social Science (Nov., 1936), shows 
that the physical output per man in 
manufacturing from 1900 to 1930 
increased by 63 percent, while ac- 
cording to Converse and Huegy in 
their Elements of Marketing the 
quantity of goods marketed per per- 
son engaged in trade and trans- 
portation increased by 36 percent 
between 1899 and 1929. 

A study recently made by the 
Department of Commerce shows 
that from 1929 to 1939 the cost of 
distribution declined slightly in re- 
lation to the cost of production. 
The Twentieth Century Fund’s 
estimate that in 1929 distribution 
took 59c. out of the consumer’s dol- 
lar has been widely quoted. Apply- 
ing the same method to the 1939 
figures, we find that in that year 
distribution took 58c. of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, with production 
therefore taking a slightly larger 
share than it had in 1929. 

Production and distribution are 
different types of jobs and there is 
no logical reason why the quantity 
of goods marketed per man should 
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By L. M. NICHOLS 


Chairman 


Committee on Postwar Controllership Problems 


Controllers Institute of America 


increase in the same proportion as 
production per man. On the con- 
trary, increases in production ef- 
ficiency often throw a _ greater 
burden on the marketing system. 
Historically, production costs have 
been lowered by specialization of 
production, geographically, by types 
of goods, and by processes. These 
factors increase the job of trans- 
portation, and the tasks involved in 
buying and selling between spe- 
cialized producers. Another way of 
saying this is that mass produc- 
tion means a greater marketing 
task, both in assembling the raw 
materials and parts and in dis- 
persing the finished product. In 
this sense one may say that greater 
proportionate distribution cost is a 
necessary result of lower produc- 
tion cost. 


Handling Methods 


Admittedly, production efficiency 
has still further increased under 
the pressure of the war emergency. 
To what degree this will be con- 
tinued is a question. At the same 
time, improved packing and mate- 
rials handling methods and ma- 
chines have been developed, which 
the distribution agencies should 
adapt to peacetime operations. 
These improvements, however, are 
only a small though important part 
of the solution. 

At present, there is an un- 
precedented pressure on wholesale 
distributors and retailers because 
of the OPA “cost absorption” 
Policy. In the effort to hold the 
Price line for the consumer, price 
increases allowed the manufac- 
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Cost Structure 










turer are in many cases taken out 
of the wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
margins. In the face of their in- 
creased hourly wage rates and 
other controllable(?) unit costs of 
operation which have in many cases 
increased over 25 percent since 
1941, these distributing agencies 
must accomplish radical operating 
improvements or they will be facing 
financial disaster. 

This cannot safely be regarded as 
a passing phase of the reconversion 
period. A pattern of reduced mar- 
gins or mark-ups, once set, may 
persist. Speedy action, therefore, 
is imperative without waiting for 
the golden key to the promised land 
of tremendous sales volumes based 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In addition to his 
activities in the Controllers Institute, 
Mr. Nichols is chairman, operating cost 
committee and committee on uniform 
accounting systems (supplies and ap- 
pliances) of the National Electrical 
Wholesalers Assn.; chairman, Electrical 
Supply Wholesale Distributors’ Indus- 
try Advisory Committee, OPA; secre- 
tary-treasurer and member executive 
committee, Connecticut Chapter. Am- 
erican Statistical Assn. 

He was awarded in 1939 the James 
H. McGraw Award to electrical Whole- 
salers “in recognition of his contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the whole- 
saling branch of the electrical industry, 
through his comprehensive study of the 
cost of distributing electrical products 
and his supporting counsel to the com- 
modity committees of the National 
Electrical Wholesalers Assn.” 














on “pent-up” demands. How long 
these may last in the face of in- 
terrupted production, rising unem- 
ployment, higher prices or a buyers’ 
strike not even the boldest profes- 
sional crystal-gazer knows. 

Just to say “distribution costs 
too much,” is dangerous. Distribu- 
tion costs are an integral part of 
total costs and should not be 
criticised ,reduced or eliminated 
without ascertaining whether they 
bring about a lower user cost for 
the goods and services furnished. 

Many distribution costs could be 
quickly and substantially reduced, 
but in each case this question 
arises: Are the services reduced or 
eliminated really necessary or 
beneficial to consumers or to the 
maintenance of sales volume- For 
instance, wholesalers and retailers 
could: 

1. Eliminate overtime by work- 
ing only eight hours a day. 

2. Reduce number of sales people 
directly serving customers. 

3. Locate only in large trading 
centers. 

4. Move to lower rent locations. 

5. Eliminate small unit sales and 
deliveries or make service charges 
for such. 

6. Eliminate free deliveries, re- 
duce the frequency of deliveries, or 
reduce “free delivery” zones. 

7. Eliminate returned goods 
privilege except for defective mer- 
chandise or error in filling order. 
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8. Carry fewer brands of mer- 
chandise. 

9. Stock smaller quantities and 
eliminate “slow movers” and un- 
tried new merchandise. 

10. Discontinue selling for cred- 
it. 

The Twentieth Century Fund’s 
book Does Distribution Cost Too 
Much? says in concise summary: 

“If consistent effort is made to 
discover the facts savings can un- 
doubtedly be effected. However, as 
long as the distributor does not know 
what it costs to sell small accounts, 
fill small orders, grant credit, accept 
returned goods or grant allowances 
for this or that, just so long is he 


apt to excuse high costs. He thinks 
he is compelled to render such ser- 








Distribution Costs 

“There is a complete lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of many individual 
companies of their own full cost of dis- 
tribution. Only a handful of companies 
have studied what makes up the cost of 
distribution from the time the product 
leaves the factory until it is purchased 
by the ultimate consumer.” 


Fenton B. Turck, Jr. 
President 
Turck-Hill & Co. 
New York 








vices because his competitors do. 
Thus he argues that they are merely 
a form of advertising or sales pro- 
motion. Such reasoning may be sound 








Modern Credit. 


(Sired by Check out of Double-Entry Bookkeeping) 


T= evolution of modern banking 
early in the 17th century facilitated 
the development of various types of 
commercial paper and of more scien- 
tific accounting. The use of checks and 


of double-entry bookkeeping, which 
are believed to have originated in 
Italy. are two outstanding examples. 
They changed the theory and practice 
of banking and of commerce. 

It was evident early in the 16th cen- 
tury that the supply of gold and silver 
could not keep pace with the expan- 
sion of trade. Consequently, the use of 
checks, based upon definite deposits of 
cash in established banks, gradually 
came into use. The first true checks 
are assumed to have been employed 
in Venice in the 16th century. The 
earliest checks in the United States 
were circulated at Boston in 1681. 

The use of checks aided exchange in 
several ways, chiefly because the 
credit resources of the banks could be 
expanded beyond actual cash on hand. 
In normal times, only a small percent- 
age of the reserve of a bank is with- 
drawn in cash. Today, virtually all 
business transactions are accomplished 
by means of commercial paper, prin- 
cipally by checks that are balanced 
through the use of clearing houses, 
which are organizations of the leading 
banks in any city or region. A clearing 
house balances the credit or indebted- 
ness of its members daily. The total 


checks, and other exchange instru- 
ments, drawn upon a member bank are 
set off against those which that par- 
ticular bank holds against other mem- 
ber banks, and no transfer of cash is 
necessary beyond what is required to 
balance the accounts of the members. 


Records, of course, are essential for 
credit extension. Double-entry book- 
keeping the beginning of modern ac- 
countancy, not only facilitated the 
keeping of records, it also helped to 
create a new attitude toward economic 
matters. By stimulating a quantitative 
rather than a qualitative outlook, it 
tended to make business ideals more 
impersonal. Modern accountancy is 
not concerned primarily with commodi- 
ties and cargoes, but rather with 
amounts of values, increasing or di- 
minishing. 

Modern corporate finance in all of 
its ramifications, probably would have 
been impossible without both the prac- 
tical and psychological changes result- 
ing from the use of double-entry book- 
keeping. More than any other single 
commercial innovation introduced in 
Europe between the 17th century and 
the rise of modern industrial capitalism 
in the 19th, double-entry bookkeeping. 
in the opinion of many historians, was 
one of the principal determining factors 
that helped shape the structural de- 
velopment of modern corporate busi- 
ness.—Charles Downes. 


enough if he knows what the 

really cost, but very few distributors 
do know what they cost. From the 
buyers’ point of it is too often 
that buyers must pay for elaborate 
services whether they want them or 
not. To the buyer who does not re. 
quire services it seems important to 
have the costs borne by those who 
benefit from them. 

“To some degree efforts to improve 
the efficiency of distribution mus; 
await wider knowledge about its 
nature and costs. Not only must indi- 
vidual distributors learn more about 
the costs of their own operations and 
the effectiveness of the methods they 
employ, but more information about 
the functioning of various parts of the 
distribution system and the system 
as a whole is needed in order to chart 
the areas in which economies and im- 
provements offer the greatest promise. 
Our recommendations in ,this field 
therefore, look primarily toward the 
provision of better information which 
should help to avoid losses and lead 
toward improvement of methods and 
lowering of costs. 

“Specifically we recommend the fok 
lowing: 

“(1). The development and adop- 
tion through government research 
and organized commercial efforts of 
improved methods of distribution cost 
accounting and analysis. 

“Until costs are more accurately 
measured, retail and wholesale dis- 
tributors will not be able to determine, 
except in a very rough way, what 
lines of goods are most profitable, 
what size purchases can be supplied 
at the smallest expense and which ac- 
counts cost more than they are worth. 

“Pricing practices, which are often 
arbitrary and unscientific, can also be 
improved with better knowledge of 
how distribution and other overhead 
expenses should be allocated. As 
pointed out in the research report the 
arbitrary percentage mark-ups now 
applied in many cases may often lead 
to prices which do not result in maxi- 
mizing sales volume and profits.” 


Industry associations, notably in 
the electrical, hardware, and drug 
industries, have compiled whole- 
sale distributor operating cost 
figures as a guide for their mem- 
bers in checking their own exces- 
sive costs in comparison with the 
average for that industry. 

The figures published by the 
United States Government Census 
of Distribution for 1939 furnish 
material worthy of intensive com- 
parative studies. Within an indus- 
try, figures on expense percent to 
sales by functional groups of ex- 
penses and by sales volume groups 
enable any company to compare its 
own expenses with the average of 
comparable companies in that in- 
dustry. 


(To be continued) 
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By CHARLES F. RUPPRECHT 


Insurance Analyst 





bution of consumer products, 
meticulous care usually is ex- 
ercised to safeguard the public 
against injury resulting from all 
foreseeable causes. Yet despite the 
most painstaking care, accidents 
resulting both from predictable and 
unpredictable causes do occur, and 
all too often they lead to annoying, 
costly and sometimes ruinous liti- 
gation. Consequently, protective 
measures must be taken. Product 
liability insurance, which protects 
manufacturers, wholesale and re- 
tail distributors, users and han- 
dlers against claims and lawsuits, 
whether justifiable, fraudulent or 
groundless, provides the necessary 
ounce of prevention. 
Product liability insurance covers 
a firm’s legal liability for damages 
arising from bodily injury, death, 
or damage to property caused by 
goods or products manufactured, 
sold, handled, or distributed by any 
employe of the firm, provided the 
injury or accident occurs after the 
goods leave the premises of the 
manufacturer or distributor. This 
form of policy also provides re- 
dress, up to specified limits, in the 
investigation and defense of claims 
and suits brought against a firm 
even if the action is fraudulent. 
The usual limit written into a pol- 
icy is $5,000 for any one person, 


I: the manufacture and distri- 
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Product Liability Insurance .. . 
THE OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


A faulty consumer product which causes injury to a buyer may subject 


a business to annoying, costly and sometimes ruinous litigation. 
Product liability insurance is the ounce of prevention that protects all 


$10,000 for any one accident, and 
an aggregate limit of $25,000. For 
a small increase in premium, higher 
limits in each of the three brackets 
outlined above may be obtained. 

Premium rates, of course, will 
vary for each condition peculiar to 
the class of business contracting 
for coverage, i.e., manufacturer, 
distributor, retailer, etc., and with 
the nature and type of product. 
The premium is calculated upon 
each $1,000 of total sales or gross 
receipts (including taxes), times 
the basic rate for the class. When 
a policy is to be renewed, an ac- 
counting is made of the firm’s loss 
experience and if it has been good 
(lower than 50 percent), a reduced 
rate and premium is quoted. If 
losses have been high (over 50 per 
cent), a corresponding increase is 
required. 


Damage Claims 


In the distribution of a product, 
every sale creates a possible liabil- 
ity or exposure to claims for dam- 
age of some sort. When the ulti- 
mate consumer is injured by a 
product purchased from a firm or 
its agents in good faith, the seller 
may be held responsible, and legally 
liable under the law of negligence, 
because of expressed, intimated 
or implied warranty. Warranty, 


operators in productive and distributive channels. 





whether actual or implied, assumes 
that a product is fit for the purpose 
it was intended to fulfill, and the 
event of injury or accident to a 
consumer may constitute the basis 
for legal liability. Because of these 
warranties, a retailer may be held 
responsible under the law even 
though he did not manufacture the 
product and was not responsible for 
its defective condition. An idea of 
the types of claims successfully 
brought against concerns of one 
sort or another may be obtained 
from the following cases decided 
by the courts: 

A refrigerator manufacturer was 
held liable for damage caused by 
food spoilage resulting from a de- 
fective refrigerator; a manufac- 
turer of scaffolding was held liable 
for injuries caused by a collapsing 
scaffold; a furniture retailer was 
held responsible for the death of 
three persons resulting from al- 
leged faults in a gas heater he had 
sold but had not manufactured; a 
canner was declared liable for in- 
juries to a cook when a can of mo- 
lasses exploded; a wholesale grocer 
was held liable for alleged poison- 
ing caused by flour which he had 
sold. 

The files of insurance companies 
are filled with records of a surpris- 
ing variety of unpredictable events 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Profit Sharing... 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


HE United Automobile Work- 
ers demand upon General 
Motors for use of the corpo- 
ration’s “ability to pay” as the 
measure of a justifiable increase in 
the wage rates of its employes is in 
effect a demand for a share in 
profits, past and prospective. How- 
ever, to grant a substantial wage 
increase based upon a mere guess 
as to future sales volume, competi- 
tive margins, and remaining profits 
in the case of each corporation has 
serious hazards which any think- 
ing man will recognize. 

An increased general wage level 
for that corporation will tend to 
persist, and under prolonged de- 
pression conditions undoubtedly 
would result in financial difficulties 





or in a future adjustment down- 
ward in the wage level, which would 
produce further labor dissatisfac- 
tion. It would, in the case of cur- 
rently profitable large corporations, 
set a wage level which might be 
substantially higher than for some 
of their smaller competitors, which 
would increase the latter’s difficul- 
ties in obtaining and retaining 
skilled labor. 

While General Motors has main- 
tained that “profits have no rela- 
tionship to wages” the President 
has said that “ability to pay is al- 
ways one of the facts relative to 
the issuing of an increase in 
wages.” 

The danger of a corporation’s re- 
fusal to participate in a discussion 
of “ability to pay” can be seen from 
the statement of the Fact-Finding 
Board in the oil case that: “The 
position of all the other companies 
(except one) was that the issue of 
financial ability was not germane to 
the proceedings in the absence of a 
plea of inability. The panel takes 
the position that, in the absence of 
a plea of inability to pay on the 
part of all the companies save one, 
it might. properly infer that any 
wage increase up to the maximum 
demand of the union could be paid 
within the existing framework of 
prices.” 


Ability to Pay 


If “ability to pay” on the part of 
an individual corporation is not a 
sound basis for a general increase 
in its wage level, what practical and 
constructive answer can be given to 
labor’s demands for a fair share in 
industry’s profits? Recently, much 
attention has been turned toward 
the possibility of true profit shar- 
ing in its broadest sense, establish- 
ing a community of interest be- 
tween employer and employes. This 
would tend to cut down the eco- 
nomic losses caused by strikes, slow- 


downs, sitdowns, and sabotage, and 
to encourage efficiency and at least 
a normal rate of work produced. 
There is an admitted need of a dif¢ 
ferential beyond the accepted cur- 
rent wage agreement to provide 
flexibility. There is a need for indi- 
vidual economic security which may 
go beyond the provisions of the 
present Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Old Age Benefits Acts. 

Sen. Brewster recently said: 
“Profit sharing affords an incentive 
to the individual to increase the 
efficiency of production’ while 
affording increased purchasing 
power to keep the balance in an 
expanding economy. Compulsory 
arbitration spells inevitably the 
totalitarian state, disastrous alike 
to industry and to labor. Profit 
sharing in increasing measure 
seems the only solution for eco- 
nomic maladjustments.” 

Joseph P. Cleary, vice president, 
Central Labor Union (AFL), speak- 
ing for labor on a recent radio 
forum said: “Profit sharing plans 
have labor’s approval providing 
they are not formulated as a means 
of preventing organization of work- 
ers or to weaken the unions. 

“Labor asks of industry a decent 
living wage and society as a whole 
should support this, as only in this 
Way can we maintain wholesome 
conditions in this country. 

“When sound rates of wages and 
other conditions are agreed upon as 
a result of collective bargaining 
agreements between management 
and labor, profit sharing plans may 
be considered as inducements to 
workers for greater production. 

“Such production need not come 
from speedups but from efficient 
and improved methods.” 

Before any profit sharing plan 
can be accepted enthusiastically by 
the employes and made workable, an 
educational process is necessary. 
Unless the employes understand the 
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TO LABOR PROBLEMS 


“Profit sharing affords an incentive to the individual to 


increase the efficiency of production while affording in- 
creased purchasing power to keep the balance in an ex- 

panding economy. Compulsory arbitration spells inevita- 
by the totalitarian state, disastrous alike to industry and 
to labor. Profit sharing in increasing measure seems the 
only solution for economic maladjustments.”—Hon. Owen 


Brewster, U. S. Senate. 


mutual benefits to employer and em- 
ployes expected to come from such 
a plan, and are assured that the 
figures on which profit sharing is 
based are fair and accurate, no good 
results can be expected. For this 
reason, any profit sharing plan 
should be based on figures audited 
by the Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as reporting the taxable 
income for each year. This would 
dispose of the perennial argument 
as to so-called hidden reserves. No 
such reserve provisions can be de- 
ducted from earnings in arriving 
at taxable income. 

Dr. C, Canby Balderston’s publi- 
cation, Profit Sharing for Wage 
Earners arrives at the following 
reasonable conclusion: “Decision as 
to the social desirability and right- 
ness of sharing a company’s profits 
with all its employes or a group of 
them would seem to turn on what 
the group can do to increase pro- 
duction. If profit sharing, by en- 
hancing morale, leads to greater or 
better output, it would seem to have 


social justification. Or if profit 


sharing is utilized by firms to pro- 
vide financial protection for their 
long-service employes, in addition 
to that given eventually by the 
Social Security Act, a highly de- 
sirable end would be achieved .. . 
It may be concluded that profit 
sharing has real merit ... It is 
sound policy for profit-making busi- 
nesses to adopt profit sharing pro- 
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vided they have established well 
rounded personnel programs which 
include properly financed plans to 
protect employes in periods of re- 
duction in or complete loss of earn- 
ings.” 

At the present time the House of 
Representatives has before it a 
resolution by Rep. Clare Boothe 
Luce to investigate profit sharing 
to see if the government should en- 
courage it through tax incentives. 


Less Labor Strife 


A sub-committee of the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Senate re- 
ported, in June 1939, upon 728 com- 
panies having one or more plans 
falling within the scope of its “Sur- 
vey of Experiences in Profit Shar- 
ing and Possibility of Incentive 
Taxation.” Of the companies sur- 
veyed, 312 reported that productive 
labor employes participated in all 
their profit sharing plans. In those 
companies the percentage who had 
had strikes since the inception of 
profit sharing was less than half as 
great as in the case of companies 
whose profit sharing plans did not 
include productive labor employes. 
In the cases where productive labor 
employes were included, only 7.7 
percent of the companies had had 
any labor strikes, and 2.2 percent 
any minor strikes since they adopt- 
ed their profit sharing plans. The 
Senate Committee divided its study 
between different types of profit- 
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sharing plans: 1. Those involving a 
pension plan; 2. those which were 
the rather arbitrary type of bonus 
plans; and 8. those which had profit 
percentage plans (including wage 
dividend plans), to determine which 
type of profit sharing plan resulted 
in the greatest degree of employe 
appreciation, as measured by 
strikes, decreased labor turnover, 
increased efficiency, and increased 
loyalty. Plans based on profit per- 
centage combined with pension 
plans produced the best results in 
all of the phases of employe appre- 
ciation mentioned. The Committee 
further stated: “There has been 
good reason for stating that profit- 
percentage plans (or other ‘part- 
nership’ plans) achieved the best 
results, as to the specific questions 
with which we are concerned, 
among the various types of profit- 
sharing plans. It does not seem 
unreasonable to conclude that the 
profit-percentage plan, where the 
worker’s share is saved, is the most 
effective of all plans.” 

Of employes consulted 50 per- 
cent preferred that any profit shar- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HAT is the contribution 
that the machinery of 
credit reporting can make 


to American industry during nor- 
mal or peacetime production? 
Well, what happened under the 
stress of war? 

In a statement illustrating the 
place of credit in war production, 
Roy A. Foulke, vice president, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., cited the 
case of a small army plane manu- 
facturer who secured parts from 
200 direct suppliers and addi- 
tional accessories from 500 sub- 
contractors. The failure of any 
one of these processors to main- 
tain schedules in making parts, 
and accessories would have 
caused a serious bottleneck at the 
final assembly. 

Hundreds of manufacturers 
contributed directly or indirectly 
to the making of the atomic bomb 
or its accessories without any 
knowledge of their participation, 
but failure to perform a necessary 
function might have caused a 
fatal delay. Distribution received 
its greatest test during the war, 
and reached a high peak of effi- 
ciency despite shortages, labor 
troubles, and rapid changes in 
military specifications. 

Europeans, allies and enemies 
alike, expressed their amazement 
at the coordination of our produc- 
tive and distributive facilities. A 
third but hidden partner was 
credit. The smooth teamwork of 
100,000 war contractors was aided 
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by the credit reporting machinery. 
The impulse of credit was used to 
speed up deliveries, to insure con- 
tinuity of supplies, and to elim- 
inate any weak links in the chain 
of distribution. 


Raw Materials 


Production is often found sand- 
wiched in between distributive 
efforts. The movement of raw ma- 
terials from the mines, fields, 
forests, wells, and oceans is a 
primary step in distribution in- 
volving finance and credit. The 
refinement of raw materials into 
pig iron, bales, lumber, pulp, 
and crude oils is a second step, 
and also involves finance and 
credit. After the finished wares 
are on the shipping dock, the 
finance and credits are still a 
necessary problem to sales and 
management. All along the whole- 
saling, jobbing and _ retailing 
route, there is need for basic in- 
formation about the character, ex- 
perience and finance of the man 
or enterprise handling merchan- 
dise. The road of _ industrial 
progress has been marred by the 
wrecks of good ideas because the 
idea ran into some unforeseen ob- 
stacles on the booby-trapped road 
toward success and profits. 

Management is much more 
alert to the responsibility of sales 
engineering in 1946 than it was 
in 1920. The original idea for a 
product which is set in motion 
must have the dual advantage of 


CREDITS 


skilled planning and indefatigable 
follow-through. No good idea, 
whether a factory tool or con- 
sumer gadget, ever won a perma- 
nent market without consistent 
and intelligent direction. After 
the last war the cry was for sales 
volume at any price, and goods 
rolled off the platforms without 
any shipping labels in sight. 
Momentum without direction is a 
dangerous and often destructive 
force. It contributed to the price 
collapse of 1921, and it can dam- 
age price structures in 1946 and 
1947 if competition disregards the 
lesson of 1921, and attempts to 
capture markets by short-circuit- 
ing or swamping distributive 
channels with inferior, or poorly 
styled or badly serviced merchan- 
dise. 

The “point of sale” is the 
critical test of the distribution 
of consumer goods. Back of the 
dealer handling the merchandise 
is the planning, finance, engineer- 
ing, production, and advertising 
and sales promotion efforts. If 
the goods move according to the 
terms of sale, the profit is realized 
and the manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and retailer all share in 
that profit. A manufacturer can 
be no more successful than the 
sum total of his distributors 
whether wholesale or retail. He 
had a life or death interest in 
their welfare, and it is his task 
to build a strong distributive set- 
up. 
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and Distribution 


By A. M. SULLIVAN 


The American market comprises 140,000,000 


people in 42,000 communities, with an estimated 
aggregate income of $160 billion. More than 90 
percent of the dollar volume of commercial 
transactions involving this market is conducted 


Executive Statt 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


There are many sources of in- 
formation to help in the selection 
of good dealers and in the patrol 
of the various outlets along the 
line of distribution. One tested 
guide to market analysis is credit 
information acquired from any 
reliable source. The Dun & Brad- 
street Reference Book with its 
current ratings and detailed op- 
erating and financial information 
in the credit report is frequently 
consulted as a basis of judgment. 
The rating symbol is a guide to 
the size and general financial 
health of an enterprise. An im- 
proved rating generally indicates 
improved conditions, and perhaps 
an opportunity for increased 
sales. The agency report, or a 
special market study by agency 
specialists, brings a. maximum 
amount of light to bear on the en- 
terprise and its markets. 

The American market comprises 
140,000,000 people in 42,000 com- 
munities in 3,070 counties whose 


Dun & Bradstreet reference book lists 
names of about 2,100,000 businesses. 
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income in 1945 was estimated at 
$160 billion. More than 90 per- 
cent of the dollar volume of all 
commercial transactions is on a 
credit basis, and the bulk of that 
business is represented by the 
2,000,000 names in the Reference 
Book. This book is constantly re- 
vised and published six times a 
year through the effort of thou- 
sands of credit reporters whose 
job it is to interview business men 
at their place of business. 


Signal System 


Lines of credit communication 
parallel lines of distribution just 
as the electric signal system of 
a railroad with its light and 
semaphores parallels the rail 
lines. The man who keeps this 
signal system in order as a safety 
device is the credit reporter. He 
is aided by the supplier and credit 
seeker alike who realize the 
value of having an impartial third 
party available to collect, winnow 
and then disseminate the informa- 
tion under confidential auspices. 
The Reference Book is visual 
evidence of the colossal detail 
necessary in keeping pace with 
the 3,600 changes of sales and 
credit significance which takes 
place daily in the fortunes of 
American business men. The 
whole complicated machinery of 
credit reporting revolves about 
the credit reporter operating out 
of 150 offices in the United States 
and Canada. 


on a credit basis. 






The Reference Book, reports, 
and supplemental statistical and 
market data enable the supplier 
of merchandise to make the most 
effective approach to the “point 
of sale.” Together they offer the 
basis for the analysis of any mar- 
ket. 

The Reference Book has many 
uses in sales research, especially 
because of the rapid shifts in the 
commercial population during and 
since the war. It is particularly 
effective in helping sales manage- 
ment visualize a community by 
size, trading importance, and pur- 
chasing levels. A study of the 
trade symbols and descriptions in- 
dicate the number of outlets for 
a specific line of merchandise. The 
rating symbol aids in the analysis 
and classification of outlets ac- 
cording to financial stability and 
current credit standing. A com- 
prehensive study of all of the out- 
lets in a territory helps the sales 
manager to apportion advertising 
budgets and sales promotional ex- 
pense according to the potential 
sales volume indicated. It in- 
creases the sales executive’s fa- 
miliarity with distant sales re- 
gions, and helps him to weigh the 
complaints of salesmen, to meas- 
ure their effectiveness, to make 
fair comparisons of selling abili- 
ties, and to set sales quotas in 
relation to the apparent produc- 
tivity of a territory. A frequent 
observation of the Reference 
Book reveals vital changes in the 
number of outlets and ratings, a 
trend which might warrant close 
investigation of local employment 
and industrial conditions. 

Sales strategy begins with defi- 
nite information on the owners, 
officers and management. The re- 
port gives the names of officers or 
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proprietors and the background of 
their experience. It provides a de- 
tailed description of the business 
and its methods, type of merchan- 
dise made or distributed, area 
served, local conditions, financial 
standing, and of especial impor- 
tance, the amount of purchases 
in the trade and the manner of 
meeting bills. The information 
given under the heading “Method 
of Operation’’ is of pertinent 
value to the sales manager. It 
offers descriptive and specific in- 
formation on: 

1. Street location. 

. Character of neighborhood. 

. Description of premises. 

. Territory sérved. 

. Annual sales volume. 

. Percentage of cash and 

credit sales. 

. Price range. 

. Lines handled. 

. Competition. 

10. Advertising methods. 

11. Location of branches and 

warehouses. 

12. Number of employes. 

13. Usual terms of purchase. 

The credit report, written in 
simple business English, is an in- 
timate meeting with the buyer, 
just as the supplier might see him 
if he were able to visit him at his 
place of business and discuss his 
prospects for the future. Reports 
are constantly renewed in the light 
of new information which comes 
through reinvestigation, trade re- 
ports from suppliers, and informa- 
tion which is automatically re- 
ceived on suits, liens, chattel 
mortgages, and other legal data. 
It is easier for the sales manager 
to weigh and judge the desirabil- 
ity of the account he can visual- 
ize, and whose business problems 
he understands. It is easier also 
to engineer a sales presentation, 
when the requirements, sales vol- 
ume, lines carried, price levels, 
and merchandising methods are 
definitely known. 

Each industry and trade has in- 
dividual selling, distribution and 
credit problems. Each successful 
manufacturer and wholesaler 
adapts his selling methods to the 
nature of his product whether 
new or old, and to the habits of 
his customers. Some of the new 
postwar products are designed, 
manufactured and priced for vol- 
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The first credit reference 
volume, published in 1859, 
listed about 20,000 names. 


ume consumption, others for class 
appeal and selective selling. 

Where a comprehensive study 
of a company or individual is re- 
quired, a special report written to 
specifications is prepared. These 
special reports cover the follow- 
ing categories: 


Marketing 


1. The competitive position held 
by a business in its industry or 
community. 

2. The probable effect of the 
conversion program on the sub- 
ject of inquiry for specified peri- 
ods in the future. 

3. The economic conditions in a 
trading area. 

4. Details peculiar to highly 
specialized lines. 

Financial - 

1. Details of financing arrange- 
ments, existing or proposed. 

2. Interim figures and operating 
details. 

8. Financial arrangements be- 
tween parent and subsidiaries or 
affiliates. 

4, New and comprehensive trade 
clearances, including direct inter- 
views with principal suppliers. 

5. Contractual obligations, par- 
ticularly cancellation and penalty 
clauses. 

6. Insurance coverage. 


Operating 


1. Intimate details of back- 
ground of the 

A. Management of a busi- 

ness. 

B. Ownership. 

C. Other influences. 

2. Details of leasehold arrange- 
ments, particularly important in 
chain organizations. 


3. Analysis of: 

A. Inventory, 

B. Operating and 

C. Credit control methods, 

4. Trend, particularly changes 
affecting operations. - 
5. Facilities of contractors ang — 

suppliers to perform on contraet 

The mercantile agency, the gt 
under which Dun & Bradst 
was established in 1841, suppli¢ 
a primary need to distributios 
when traders were located too far 
from their coastal sources of supe 
ply. It cost the big merchant im 
porters of Boston, New York 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore thou: 
sands of dollars in the middle of ™ 
the 19th century to send men t 
cities in the west or south to dew 
termine the worthiness of proge™ 
pective jobbers or retailers. Wh 
Lewis Tappan, after the panic 
1837, offered to act as a clea 
house for credit information ar 
keep them informed as to they 
progress of the country stores) 
the merchants jumped at the ope” 
portunity, and most of the leading 
importers and commission houses > 
of the east were soon included | 
among the subscribers. Brad 7 
street founded his agency in Cin- 4% 
cinnati in 1848 and came to New | 
York in 1856. R. C. Dun joined 7 
the agency about 1853, and bought 7 
control in 1859 at the age of 83, 4 
For more than a century, the ¥ 
agency has participated in the 
movement of goods and the pro- 
tection of capital and merchan- 
dise. The Reference Book was es- 
tablished in 1859. The movement ~ 
of many millions of dollars in = 
small credit transactions each day ~ 
receive their impulse from the 
Reference Book ratings, while 
many more millions for new ac- 
counts and larger sales are ap- 
proved after credit reports are 
consulted. 

Truly, the economy of America 
moves on the smooth bearing of 
its credit structure. By it, the 
dynamos of trade transfer power 
almost instantly to any commun- 
ity in the United States, Canada, 
and most of the countries of the 
world where trade is back on a 
normal basis of free enterprise. 
Information is the basis for action, — 
and information properly at ¥ 
ranged in the sales and credit 7 

(Continued on page 56) 
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nance and insurance is like the 


As pliers in the hand of a skiled mechanic are 
d in the service and maintenance of a machine, so 
finance and insurance in the hands of management 


serve and maintain the machinery of distribution. 
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WATER SHIPMENT 


INSURANCE: Property, 
15 or 16. Ore, 15 


FINANCE: Already pro- 
vided as in Illustration 
No. 1. Carrier financing, 
if required, through A, B, 
or C. 
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STEEL PROSBE TION 
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POLICY SYMBOLS 
FINANCE: A, B, C, or G 
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. Comprehensive property damage 
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. Product liability. “es 
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br purpose of this flow chart is to indicate apes to 
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ally the scope of finance and insurance in the Ze INSURANCE: Property 
all economy of distribution. Finance and insur- tom ree 8. 17, 18 


ance help to create, maintain and protect the flow == : Pr FINANCE: Already pro 


vided as in Illustration 


of commodities from point of origin to point of ulti- Ne. 13 


mate use or consumption. In many instances, finance 


and insurance continue to function even after a fin- WHOLESALE OLESALE 
old 4 -e- Wale), b 


ished product is in the hands of the ultimate user 
INSURANCE: Property 


and pliers covered as in 
Iustration No. 12 


or consumer. 


A financial transaction which sets in motion a series 
FINANCE: C, D, E, F, G, 
of related distributive activities is a continuous H, 1, KL 


operation in the sense that it generates other finan- 
cial transactions extending throughout the whole PUBLIC 


field of distribution. WAREHOUSING 
INSURANCE: Property 


xe Se eA ee 


Insurance provides specific types of coverage for ; 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22. Pliers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 


specific hazards to tangible assets. Financial trans- 15, 17, 18, 19 





actions are based upon various circumstances inci- a FINANCE:C FL 
dent to individual credit risks. Consequently, avail- 
able financial accommodations cannot be outlined as 


definitely as insurance policies. While some insur- PACKING and 
PACKAGING 
INSURANCE and Fi- 


we have included most of the relevant types usually eae eg as in Il- 
usfraTion ° 


ance policies indicated may not be used in all cases, 
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Ep eenmenon may be compared with é 
man's hand, and finance and insuran,, 


aa with a pair of pliers. The power and pote, 


being when Wygipess and 


arise. Insurance comes 


Banks do not create credit 
cause property hazards. Credit co 
commercial transactions requiring 
inte being when property, commodities 
tection from loss or damage. 


Bank loans arise from business transactions 
Insurance is a result of potential danger. As business e: 
need for credit and the outstanding value of credit als 
Similarly, business volume multiplies dangers and, hence, increases 


the need of insurance coverage. 


Finance and insurance as cost factors obviously affect and are 
affected by all other phases of distribution. This is demonstrated 
clearly and graphically on the two preceding pages. Business, how- 
ever, industrial and mercantile, lacks adequate data on the cost 
of distribution. This is a basic and an urgent need. Every business 
in the country needs more scientific cost accountancy with respect 
to the cost of transportation, of handling, of packing and packag- 
ing, of finance and insurance, of marketing and warehousing, of 
service and maintenance, if distribution is to be made more effi- 
clent and economical in all of its multiple phases. 


: fialities of the hand are increased by inte, 
i gent use of the pliers, but the pliers withoy 
ithe hand could not function. 













traffic will bear it. 


Lack of rate standardization in the warehousing 
industry leads to uneconomical competition, 
which results in lower standards of service and 
in the charging of unduly high rates where the 
To establish a sound rate 


structure throughout the industry, individual 
warehousemen must determine the cost of han- 
dling each account. 


released to the merchandise 

warehousing industry Sup- 
plemental Storage Regulation 4 of 
Maximum Price Regulation 586 to 
carry forward the maximum 
charges under which the former 
Emergency Warehouse Assn. had 
operated. While the supplement 
represented no great departure 
from previous schedules, it served 
to call public attention again to 
certain geographical variations in 
rates. The regulation dealt both 
with class and commodity rates as 
well as with rates for special ser- 
vices, but for the purpose of illus- 
tration only class rates will be con- 
sidered here, and then only class 
GA commodities having a density 
of 1 lb. per 60 cubic inches or less. 
Once this standard is established, 
commodities of less density (13 ad- 
ditional classes) follow the stand- 
ard pattern for their geographic 
areas. No rates are established for 
California, Minnesota and the state 
of Washington because in those 
states, rates and services are regu- 
lated as public utilities. Arranged 
with the highest localities, first, the 
list is shown in Table 1. 

It is apparent that while there 
are three separate rates both for 
Storage and handling, the variation 

| considerably greater in handling 
)tharges; the difference being 60 
| Percent there between the highest 
ind the lowest as against 3314 
Percent in storage charges. It 
should be borne in mind that these 
are “ceiling” rates for public ware- 
Mousemen in dealing with certain 
P Bovernment agencies. They were 
“atrived at by discussion between 
Tepresentatives of the industry and 
the government, and were the result 
‘of the program of the industry to 
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aid in the war effort by making 
commercial warehouse space avail- 
able to the emergency needs of the 
government in an orderly and effi- 
cient manner. It is not likely that 
any great body of opinion will hold 
that the rates quoted in the regu- 
lation are unduly burdensome. On 
the other hand they are fair to the 
government, and do not constitute 
subsidies or hand-outs to the ware- 
housing industry. It may be said, 
therefore, that tariffs based on 
these levels are economically sound, 
and work to the advantage both of 
the customer and the industry. It 
follows as a reasonable assumption 
that, theoretically, at least, it is 
possible to establish within fairly 
broad limits a schedule of rates for 
storage and handling within which 
public warehousemen as a whole 
can operate profitably. This dis- 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the second of 
several articles on trends and develop- 
ments in various phases of distribution 
that Mr. Sheahan will write for 
DISTRIBUTION AGE. The firm with 
which he is associated is composed of 
specialists, all of whom, until recently, 
served as technical officers in the army. 
They are all well known in the distri- 
bution field, particularly in marketing 
and warehousing. 


Aftér graduating from Marquette Uni- 
versity, Mr. Sheahan took post graduate 
courses in economics, money and bank- 
ing at Northwestern University and be- 
came a corporate and industrial analyst. 
He entered the army ordnance depart- 
ment in 1942 and devised improved 
methods and procedures for modern 
depot operations. 


In May, 1943, he was transferred to 
headquarters, Army Service Forces, and 
assigned to the Storage Division. He 
was successively chief, research section, 
the plans and analyst branch, and 
deputy director. In May, 1945, he accom- 
panied Col. A. B. Drake, director, stor- 
age division, ASF, to the Philippines to 
develop logistical data on which were 
based the supply operations of that 
theatre. 
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By JOHN D. SHEAHAN 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
Drake, Stevenson, Sheehan, Barclay, Inc. 
Distribution and Materials Handling 
Consultants, New York 


cussion leaves out of consideration 

the subject of .“low end rates” not 

specifically connected with the 
(Continued on page 60) 





TABLE 1, 
SCHEDULE OF RATES 





City Handling | Storage 





Boston, Mass. . 
Port of New York. 


Baltimore, Md...... . 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Chicago, Il). . , 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Dallas, Tex. . fr: 
Denver, Cole......... 
Detroit, Mich........ 
Dubuque, lowa....... 
Fort Dodge, lowa..... 
Fort Worth, Tex... ... 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
Milwaukee, Wis... . . . 
New Orleans, La.... . 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Rochester, N. Y...... 


Charleston, W. Va.. 
Corpus Christi, Tex... 
Des Moines, lowa. ‘5 
Evansville, Ind....... 
Huntington, W. Va.... 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 
Little Rock, Ark...... 
Louisville, Ky........ 
Memphis, Tenn.... .. 
Nashville, Tenn... ... 
Omaha, _ 4 a 
Pittsbu h, Pa.. iy 3) 
Pueblo, slo is, es. 
Savannah, Ga....... 
Tampa. Fla.......... 
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If the credit function of the nation is permiitied 
to pass over to the government, it will meq, 





an era of political credit and the end of Bee 4 
enterprise. However, newer lending 

and more advantageous terms are hel 
privately chartered banks meet serious com. 


petition from government credit agencies, 


New Lending Methods Help Banks 


Fight Political Credit 


HERE is a story going the 
rounds about a new and very 
large organization in this 
country known as the LI A C. 
These letters stand for “Lord, I Am 
Confused.” 

Confusion is running riot over 
the country, and is evidenced in a 
great deal that we read and hear. 
It is an age-old trait of human 
nature that in many situations of 
actual or seeming difficulty, we are 
prone to seize upon some panacea, 
which, in addition to its seductive 
and plausible phraseology, is almost 
invariably something “new” or at 
variance with the teachings of ex- 
perience. These sorts of things have 
a habit of catching the headlines 
and thereby of capturing the imag- 
ination and, in many cases, the 
votes of many of our people. 
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By HUGH A. McGEE 


Vice President 
Bankers Trust Co. 
New York 


There has been much talk and 
much writing critical of the pri- 
vately owned banking system of 
some 15,000 organizations in this 
country. These criticisms are: 

1. The banks will not lend money 
except against inordinate amounts 
of gilt-edged collateral. 

2. The banks have no interest 
in, and are unfair to, the so-called 
small business man. 


3. The earning power of the 
banks has been subsidized by crea- 
tion of government bonds, and they 
have thereby been diverted from 
their obligations to the economy of 
the country in the credit field. 

On behalf of the great majority 
of banks, I deny these three alle- 
gations, unequivocally. 


Peaks and Valleys 


These articles and statements 
generally indicate that after nearly 
1946 years of the Christian era, a 
means should have been found to 
take the peaks and valleys out of 
our economy, and that, by and large, 
the banks are responsible for our 
failure to do so. It is generally 
inferred, if not stated fortrightly, 
that the way to cure all of this is 
to turn the credit or money lending 
functions of this country over to 
the government. We have had 
enough experience to know that 
wherever a vacuum is created by 


reason of the banks not doing their 
jobs in the credit field, or by our 
government’s thinking they are not 
doing them (which may be quite a 
different thing), government will 
step in. 

If the credit function of the na- 
tion goes over to the government, 
we shall have political credit, noth- 
ing less. That will mark the end 
of private enterprise, as political 
credit and private enterprise will 
not mix any more than will oil and 
water. We have seen the govern- 
ment credit agencies at work and 
have observed that in keeping with 
the political aspects of the job, 
their practice is to deal in rules, the 
same rule for everybody, rather 
than to differentiate between the 
risks involved. 

We have now in existence about 
45 credit agencies of the United 
States Government which are in 
competition with our banking sys- 
tem. At the time of the creation 
of each of these credit agencies, 
some alleged emergency was cited 
by way of justification. Some gov- 
ernmentally minded people say that 
these agencies stand in the position 
of a fire department, ready, when 
as and if a fire breaks out. The 
fire department analogy ceases at 
that very point. A real fire depart- 
ment goes back to the fire engin: 
house and its domino games when 
the fire is over, and does not hang 
around and spray cold water over 
everything within reach in an éffort 
at self-perpetuation, as do many 
of these credit agencies of govern- 
ment. 

Privately chartered banking has 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Federal Credit and Insurance 
FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS 














HE federal government lit- 
erally will finance, or pro- 


vide credit, or insurance, for 
almost any problem that may con- 
front an individual or a group of 
individuals in business. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as is now historic ex- 
perience, it will bestow virtually 
the same privilege, with certain 
qualifications, upon individuals and 
groups of individuals in many other 
countries. 

The lending and credit machinery 
of the federal government is one 
of the least understood, and prob- 
ably one of the most complex and 
bewildering phases of our govern- 
mental setup. There probably is no 
one in government, or out of gov- 
ernment, no matter how expert and 
informed, who really knows, or has 


complete details, about this stupen- . 


dous banking, credit, insurance 
machine. 

Senator Hugh Butler of Ne- 
braska told a Congressional Com- 
mittee recently that when he toured 
South America he found United 
States government credit .corpora- 
tions there of which he had never 
heard, and about which, he found, 
upon his return, that few persons 
here had ever heard. He testified 
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The lending and credit machinery of the federal government 

is one of the least understood and probably one of the most 

complex and bewildering phases of our governmental set-up. 

It is clear, however, that through myriad channels the govern- 

ment has become the greatest credit and insurance operator 
in the world. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


Washington Correspondent 


that when he began making in- 
quiries he was called upon by one 
of the corporation officials who de- 
manded that the Senator explain 
how he had discovered the existence 
of the corporation, since it was 
supposed to be secret. 

At the end of last year Congress 
enacted a law which subordinates 
all agencies, corporations, either 
wholly owned or of mixed owner- 
ship, but financed by the credit of 
the federal government, under con- 
trol of the Comptroller General of 
the United States. Sen. E. H. 
Moore, of Oklahoma, on the floor 
of the Senate, described them thus: 


Bond Sales : 


“Their boards of directors are 
responsible to no_ stockholders. 
These government corporations pay 
no income or other taxes. A deficit 
means simply another sale of bonds 
to the Treasury Department and a 
corresponding increase in the tax 
rate on private business. The 
Treasury reported this group of 
government corporations and credit 
agencies, as of Sept. 30, 1944, had 
combined assets of $55.154 billion. 
As of June 30, 1944, the 14,553 
banks of the United States had 
total outstanding loans of nearly 
$25.5 billion, while these govern- 
ment corporations had outstanding 
loans of approximately $7 billion. 

“Thus, government corporations, 
through money taken from Ameri- 


can industry and the individuai 
taxpayer, is conducting 22 percent 
of the banking and credit business 
of the country. Among the assets 
of these corporations are listed bil- 
lions of dollars in interest-bearing 
obligations of the Treasury. Wit- 
ness the spectacle of the Treasury 
paying interest out of taxpayers” 
pockets to government corporations 
on federal securities purchased 
with capital originally furnished 
these corporations by the Treasury 
itself.” 

Sen. Harry Flood Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, who for 10 years fought to 
bring extra-legal corporations un- 
der the control of Congress, put it 
this way: 

“RFC, let us say, has borrowing 
capacity of $17 billion, which is 
not its total authorization. These 
funds come from the Treasury. 
The Treasury obtains the funds by 
selling bonds to the public, you and 
me. We, who are in business our- 
selves, supply these funds. The 
Treasury obviously pays the inter- 
est, which means the public pays 
the interest. The RFC has at least 
eight subsidiaries which have ex- 
isted without Congressional au- 
thority. They were not subject to 
audit by the Comptroller General. 

“The actual limitation on the 
borrowing capacity of these cor- 
porations, when there is any limi- 
tation, may be pyramided many 
times. The collections from their 
operations are not put in the 
Treasury, but form revolving 
funds, and can be spent or loaned 
without the consent or control of 
Congress. The corporations, gen- 
erally created by Executive Order, 
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Government Lending 


XISTING data indicates that old-line federal agencies and the extra- 

legal corporations and agencies which lend money, extend credit, 
insure, or otherwise finance persons or groups or political. subdivisions, 
have a gross total capital and borrowing power of $89,500,000,000. The 
capital totals approximately $14,500,000,000, and the borrowing capacity 
$75,000,600,000. The total number of units are about 25,000. They include 
banks, loan associations, credit organizations, cooperatives, insurance 
instrumentalities, and subsections of subdivisions of branches of long- 
established government departments and bureaus. It is estimated the 
persons employed by ‘these units number somewhere between 250,000 
and 300,000. 

The Treasury Department reported this group of government corpora- 
tions and credit agencies, as of Sept. 30, 1944, the latest tabulation 
available, had combined assets of $55,150,700,000. As of June 30, 1944, 
the 14,553 banks of the United States had total outstanding loans of 
nearly $25,500,000,000, while these government corporations had out- 
standing loans of approximately $7,000,000,000. 

Thus, in the words of Sen. Moore of Oklahoma, “government corpora- 
tions, through money taken from American industry and the individual 
taxpayer, is conducting 22 percent of the banking and credit business 
of the country. 

“Among the assets of these corporations are listed billions of dollars 
in interest bearing obligations of the federal treasury. Hence, the 
Treasury is paying interest out of taxpayers’ pockets to government 
corporations on federal securities purchased with capital originally 





furnished to these corporations by the Treasury itself.” 








since 1933, have broader authority 
than Congress would give. Some of 
them pay subsidies without Con- 
gressional knowledge or authority. 
The subsidies usually do not come 
back.” 

It is literally impossible, at this 
time, to give an accurate picture of 
the banking, credit and insurance 
agencies df the government. New 
aspects appear, the farther you ex- 
plore. Each fresh discovery con- 
firms the impression that no central 
source can give you an overall pic- 
ture. It is hoped that recent legis- 
lation strengthening the authority 
of the Comptroller General will 
eventually accomplish this result. 

The recapture of the control of 
this vast and intricate system of 
“economic giants,” as Senator 
Moore calls them, is regarded in 
Washington as probably the action 
that will make the Truman Admin- 
istration historic. The President is 
supporting the effort vigorously. 
It is generally felt by thoughtful 
observers that the uncontrolled ex- 
istence of the massive finance agen- 
cies, in the words of Sen. Moore, 
was “a startling and chilling revela- 
tion of the long distance American 
democracy has moved toward eco- 
nomic totalitarianism. In some 


40 . 


countries it is called communism, 
in others national socialism, and in 
still others fascism. Its name is 
immaterial. Whatever name may 
be applied to the system, it all adds 
up to a controlled economy by gov- 
ernment edict administered bureau- 
cratically. In each case, the indi- 
vidual is made subservient to the 
state, and the lives of the people 
are regulated for the benefit of the 
government, instead of having 
government regulated for the ad- 
vantage of the people.” 


Many Units 


Broadly and roughly, existing 
data show that old-line federal 
agencies and the extra-legal cor- 
porations and agencies which lend, 
extend credit, insure, or otherwise 
finance persons or groups or polit- 
ical subdivisions, have a gross total 
capital and borrowing-power of 
$89.5 billion. The capital totals ap- 
proximately $14.5 billion, and the 
borrowing capacity $75 billion. The 
units, which have been identified 
roughly, total about 25,000. They 
include banks, loan associations, 
credit organizations, cooperatives, 
insurance mechanisms, and subsec- 
tions of branches of long estab- 


_ lished government departments and 


agencies. These units are locate} 
in all sections of the country. They 
are most numerous where urban 
and rural population is most dense, 
It is estimated the persons em- 
ployed by these units number some- 
where between 250,000 and 300,000, 
Loans are made, or credit is ex- 
tended, for a bewildering variety 
of needs, ranging from ordinary 
financing of business or farms to 
loans for maternity care or school 
lunches. 

Somewhere between 38 percent 
and 50 percent of the financing 
facilities are devoted to agricultural 
needs. The Department:of Agri- 
culture has the greatest and most 
powerful system of financial insti- 
tutions for the service of those who 
produce from the soil that has ever 
been: brought into existence. An 
analysis of the parts would re 
quire definition by an _ expert 
specialist. 

The figures this year may be 
greater than those reported in 1944 
by the Executive Bureau of the 
Budget which gave the maximum 
authorized issue of obligations of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. as 
$2.65 billion; the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corp, $2 billion; the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, 
with 12 regional banks and 2,700 
associations, $2 billion; Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp., $3,500,000; 
Soil Conservation loans, $20,700,- 
000; Farm Security Administra- 
tion, $300,000,000; Farm Credit 
Administration, $3.6 billion; Fed- 
eral Intermediate Banks, (12 re- 
gional banks, which make short- 
term loans and discounts for gov- 
ernment and private institutions 
financing farmers and farm-pro- 
duction) $1 billion; Federal Farm 
Land Banks, capital, surplus, and 
borrowing power, $8.236 billion; 
Production Credit Corp., (which 
organizes production credit asso- 
ciations to make short-term loans 
to farmers) $300,000,000; Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corp., $50,000,- 
000;. Disaster Loan Corp., (which 
makes loans for rehabilitation from 
floods or other catastrophes) $25,- 
000,000; Rural Electrification Ad 
ministration, (which makes loans 
for construction of rural electric: 
facilities and for wiring, plumbing, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Fire Hazards 


By JOHN V. RUSSELL 


Vice President & Engineer 
Philadelphia Mfrs. Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 





tion of a fire insurance com- 

pany was to distribute the 
dollar loss by fire among many. To- 
day, this is of secondary importance 
to the better managed and more 
progressive enterprises. Fire pre- 
vention, elimination of sources of 
fire, fire protection, and means of 
reducing the damage to a minimum 
if a fire should occur, are now of 
major importance. 

The reasons are obvious and 
manifold. Property consumed by 
fire is permanently lost. Insurance 
reimburses the owner for the dollar 
value of property but does not re- 
cover the property. In connection 
with most fires there are intangible 
losses which are not insurable and 
that must be borne by the owner. 
Moreover, a serious fire may en- 
danger a firm’s reputation whicn 
may have required years to attain. 
A fire may and generally does pre- 
vent delivery of products or the use 
of facilities resulting in loss of 
present as well as future customers. 
A fire disrupts an organization not 
only while in progress but for some 
time afterward. ‘ 

In what ways can an insurance 
organization assist business firms 
in loss prevention work? ~Most 
business men realize the truth of 
the old adage “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure” as 
applied to fire prevention and con- 
sider the technical advice received 
from trained fire protection en- 
gineers employed by progressive 
insurance companies, particularly 
those specializing in industrial in- 
surance, of paramount importance. 
They know the best time to fight 
a fire is before it occurs. 

Means of reducing losses by fires 
are divided into two main groups, 
one relating to fire prevention, 
which includes common fire causes, 


() tien of fre the sole func- 
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and the other to fire protection tv 
minimize the extent of loss. Lim- 
ited space prevents giving but a 
brief outline of each, but all are 


Insurance is a distribution of the 
losses of a few among many. If 
fire losses are reduced there will 
be less loss to distribute, hence, 
a reduction of cost, which eventu- 
ally will benefit policy holders in 
the form of lower premiums. 









applicable not only to phases of dis- 
tribution but also to industrial pro- 
duction. It is hoped that this out- 
line will be helpful in starting an 


Most business men realize that the best time to fight fire is before it occurs. 











investigation for more fire preven- 
tion programs. 

Most fires are caused by human 
carelessness or failure to observe 
fundamental principles of fire pre- 
vention. Most fires are preventable. 
The first step is for management 
to become fire conscious and famil- 
iar with the various causes and 
then to educate employes along 
similar lines. To be effective, this 
training must be continued at fre- 
quent intervals in order to over- 
come an ever present human weak- 
ness, namely, forgetfulness. 

The more common direct causes 
of fires are: 

1. Smoking. Carelessly discarded 
matches or butts are one of the 
most prolific causes of fires. By 
limiting smoking to suitable safe 
locations free of combustibles and 
by proper supervision this cause 
may be largely eliminated. 

2. Cleanliness. Poor housekeep- 
ing and fire are closely related. Col- 
lection of certain types of waste 
and filth may ignite spontaneously. 
Waste is frequently the fuse that 
sets off the conflagration. An effi- 
cient well managed facility is al- 
ways clean; an inefficient, unstable 
facility is generally dirty. 

83. Cutting and Welding. This 
equipment has been a boon to in- 
dustry, contractors and main- 
tenance men. It also has been near 
the top of the list in causes of 
destructive fires. The hazard may 
be minimized by conducting work 
in safe locations only, or by care- 
ful use of equipment after condi- 
tions are made safe. ; 

4. Overheating. Improperly in- 
stalled flues, ovens or furnaces, glue 
pots or hot plates, stoves and 
salamanders cause fires daily. Such 
devices should be well insulated or 
separated from combustibles by 
ample air spaces and dependable 
temperature limiting devices pro- 
vided to prevent nearby combus- 
tibles being raised above their 
auto-ignition temperature. 

5. Chemical reactions. There are 
several types of chemicals which 
may cause fire either while in stor- 
age or in use. Fire in itself is a 
chemical reaction; namely, oxida- 
tion. Some substances such as 


charcoal, bituminous coal, fats and 
vegetable oils may oxidize suffi- 
ciently at ordinary temperatures to 
reach their ignition temperatures. 
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Customer Insurance 


Protection for the families of instal- 
ment purchasers provided by creditor 
group life insurance was demonstrated 
in an announcement from the Commer- 
cial Credit Co. of the first claim to be 
received on thig new type of nationally 
available customer life insurance, un- 
derwritten by the Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America. Under the terms of 
the, policy, which automatically cancels 
the unpaid balance and gives clear 
title to the heirs in case of death, an 
automobile, on which no instalment 
payments had been made, was de- 
livered without cost to the beneficiary 
of the first claim. 





Some substances such as unslacked 
lime will heat sufficiently when wet 
to ignite nearby combustibles. 
There are other materials such as 
phosphorous, sodium, and potassium 
which have ignition points below 
ordinary room temperatures. The 
hazard of this latter group gen- 
erally is known and proper han- 
dling has reduced trouble from this 
source to a minimum. Likewise, by 
recognition of hazards and taking 
proper precautions the source of 
fire from the other groups can be 
minimized. 

6. Electricity. Improper wiring 
including temporary installations, 
over-fused circuits, inferior devices 
or types not suitable for hazardous 
conditions are frequent causes. All 
electric installations should be 
made in compliance with the rules 
of the National Electric Code and 
properly maintained by a competent 
electrician. 

7. Ovens and boilers. Ovens dry- 
ing flammable finishes and fuel oil 
fired boilers may explode if proper 
ventilation, combustion safeguards 
and interlocks are not installed and 
properly maintained. 

There are many things that can 
be done to minimize the extent of 
fire damage. These come under the 








Fire Extinguishers 


Various types and sizes of fire 
extinguishers, which during the 
war had been produced only for 
the armed forces or for war indus- 
tries, are again becoming avail- 
able generally, according to G. H. 
Boucher, vice president, Pyrene 
Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 















main headings of construction oggy. 
pancy, protection and maintenange 

1. Construction. “This place jg 
a fire trap” is a frequent expression 
and generally refers to inferior 
construction. Improvement gep- 
erally is possible and practicable, 
Consideration should be given to 
floor cut offs. Open stairs and ele- 
vators are like chimneys or flues 
and spread a fire rapidly to alj 
floors. All floor openings should be 
tightly enclosed by walls or parti- 
tions having at least equal fire re- 
sistance to the floors and with 
doors of equivalent construction 
arranged to be either self or auto- 
matie closing. 

Horizontal cut offs or barriers 
against an exposure fire may be 
needed. Boiler rooms, service 
rooms, and rooms containing haz- 
ardous materials should be sepa- 
rated by fire resistive walls or par- 
titions having automatic fire doors 
at necessary openings. Building 
subdivision may be needed depend- 
ing on its size and type and value 
of the occupancy. 

Concealed spaces out of reach of 
hose streams should be avoided. 
Also, roofs should be anchored to 
provide resistance to windstorm 
damage. In designing a new build- 
ing all the above can readily be in- 
corporated. In addition, walla 
should be of masonry construction 
and floors and roofs preferably of 
reinforced concrete. Equally good 
is reinforced concrete on protected 
steel. Other common types are re- 
inforced concrete on exposed steel 
with columns protected and heavy 
plank on timber or steel frame. 
Joisted or quick burning construc- 
tion should be avoided. While it is 
true the cost of this type may be 
slightly less than the other types, 
light reflection is poorer and main- 
tenance and insurance rates higher. 
Because of this the saving in orig- 
inal cost will be quickly used up 
and in a short time will prove to 
be more expensive. 

2. Occupancy. The proper ar- 
rangement of each facility is a 
problem in itself. The following is 
given as a general guide: 

Segregate hazardous occupancies 
by fire walls. 

Separate high valued combustife 
material into areas of moderate 
value by fire walls. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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CONTROLLER ao 


HE function of tne controller 
‘ke industry is to direct the 

production and distribution 
of and to guide the use of facts and 
figures for his company. This is a 
staff or service function performed 
for the benefit both of those who 
participate in the management of 
the business and of those who share 
in its results. 

The fully competent controller 
therefore should be familiar with 
all the facts and figures relating to 
his business and the ways in which 
they are used by management, 
stockholders, creditors, customers, 
labor, competitors, government and 
the general public. 

He should be able to direct the 
production and interpretation of 
facts and figures in the most ef- 
fective and economical manner. 
For this purpose he should have 
the qualifications of a good admin- 
istrator and executive and, in ad- 
dition, have an analytical and 
judicial mind and be well versed in 
the technics of financial and cost ac- 
counting, statistical methods and 
office management. 

He must be able to guide the use 
of facts and figures in the develop- 
ment of business objectives, poli- 
cies, plans, methods, and standards 
and for the measurement and re- 
porting of performance or progress 
in comparison therewith. For these 
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customers, labor, competitors, government 
the general public. 


| Functions 
of the Controller 


By E. STEWART FREEMAN 


Company Auditor 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


purposes he must have a compre- 
hensive understanding of the prin- 
ciples of business administration 
and finance, profit engineering, 
budgetary control and _ political 
economy and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the~ work, problems, 
and needs of the executives and 
others whom he seeks to serve. 
Also he must be skilled in (human) 
group lubrication and trained to 
use criticism sparingly, even as the 
doctor uses strong medicine, i.e., to 
help and cure rather than to prove 
his own superior knowledge and 
wisdom. 

He must understand also the 
laws, regulations and public rela- 
tions problems affecting business, 
especially those in regard to taxa- 
tion and financial- and accounting 
reports. 


CENTRALIZATION V. DECENTRALI- 
ZATION: The controller’s function 
is not isolated from the other func- 
tions of the business to the extent, 
for example, that manufacturing is 
separated from marketing. Manu- 
facturing facts and figures are as 
much a part of the manufacturing 
function as of the controller’s func- 
tion. The same quality applies to 


This article has been reprinted with 
permission from The Controller, official 
publication of the Controllers Institute 
of America. . 


the facts and figures of marketing 
and of financing. Hence there is 
room for difference of opinion as 
to the extent to which direct line 
responsibility for facts and figures 
should be centralized under the con- 
troller either for economy or 
greater effectiveness or decentra- 
lized under the executives who are 
to use them and whose organiza- 
tions must to a considerable extent 
supply the basic data. 

For this and similar reasons 
there are differences in practice be- 
tween companies in the work actu- 
ally performed by the person hold- 
ing the title of “controller,” but 
these differences are immaterial 
from an educational point of view. 
A prospective controller must be 
prepared to handle a fully in- 
tegrated controllership job, includ- 
ing all of the work a controller 
might be called on to perform, even 
though at any particular time and 
place he may not be called on to do 
everything that he knows how to 
do. The man who expects to get 
ahead does not restrict himself in 
any way but continually prepares 
himself for wider opportunities for 
service, 


CONTROLLER V. TREASURER: The 
controller’s function differs from 
that of a treasurer. The control- 
lér’s function is to direct the pro- 
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Cost Classification ... 
(A note from the author) 


To the Editor: 


I have found it convenient to classify 
distribution costs into three classes: 


1. Costs of moving the goods from 
the original sources to the ultimate 
consumer, i. e., the cost of executing 
sales orders after they are received. 

2. Costs of inducing the flow of 
money from the ultimate consumer to 
the various factors of production and 
marketing, i. e.. the cost of order get- 
ting. 
3. Costs of services which are not a 
necessary part either of (1) or (2). 
Hence, while these tend to increase 
the cost of “distribution” when they are 
included in the price of the product, 
they really represent the cost of some- 
thing else. Examples are free services 
of department stores and filling sta- 
tions, free repairs, etc. The customer 
buys not the product alone, but the 
product plus the service. 

Each in turn can be subdivided ac- 
cording to the stage of the journey 
between raw material sources and 
consumption. 

Costs such as (1) are the real “dis- 
tribution” costs. They would be neces- 
sary in a completely integrated mon- 
opoly, even such as the socialist state. 
although a monopoly would doubtless 
reduce the costs of cross traffic and 
also the pressure which serves to keep 
all costs down. 

Costs under (2) would be reduced to 
a minimum if goods were distributed 
free. While they are part of the cost 
of the function of distribution, they are 





caused not by the outward flow of 
goods, but by the attempt to induce 
the inward flow of money. Hence, they 
are affected by the selling price per 
unit and the quality of the product and 
by the ratio of demand to supply and 
the trend of each. They are affected 
by the relation between the number 
of customers we try to sell and the 
number we actually sell and the 
amount sold to each. In a completely 
integrated industry all of these costs 


would be eliminated except that at the- 


consumer level. But as a partial offset 
there might be some increase in the 
administrative costs and there would 
be some reduction in the downward 
pressure on all costs which results from 
competition at the various levels. 

The small company which sells loc- 
ally a product made from local raw 
materials in quantities which are less 
than local demand should have a very 
small distribution cost but a relatively 
high manufacturing cost. But when it 
tries to grow in volume and extend its 
markets and sources of supply it tends 
to increase its costs of distribution and 
to reduce its costs for processing. Thus, 
manufacturing gets the credit for cost 
reduction and distribution the blame 
for cost increases. Yet the fact remains 
that the major opportunity for cost re- 
duction has shifted to distribution. But 
the real problem is the total cost rather 
than the .way it is divided and the 
trouble may lie in the wrong location 
of factories or the wrong relation be- 
tween capacity and demand. 


—E. Stewart Freeman. 








duction and distribution of and to 
guide the use of facts and figures 
while the treasurer’s function is to. 
direct the production and distribu- 
tion of and to guide the use of 
money. 

Thus the preparation of the bud- 
get, and the keeping of accounts 
and statistics, including accounts 
payable and accounts receivable, 
sales and cost statistics, billing, 
and internal auditing are parts of 
the controller’s job. On the other 
hand, the raising of capital through 
stock issues or borrowing, the ser- 
vicing of stockholders and credi- 
tors, the granting of credit and the 
collection, receipt and disbursement 
of funds (including payrolls), and 
the custodianship of bank accounts 
and investments outside the busi- 
ness are parts of the treasurer’s 
job. 

The distinction is thus between 
(a) the function which keeps the 
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records and audits the results and 
(b) the function which handles the 
money and other valuables. It is a 
distinction similar to that which 
applies between the controller’s 
function and the other functions 
such as manufacturing and market- 
ing, i.e., it is the difference between 
(a) the umpire or referee who 
keeps the score or examines the re- 
sults and (b) the actual players in 
the game of manufacturing, mar- 
keting, or financing. 

Yet the controller’s and treasur- 
er’s jobs overlap in much the same 
way as that of the factory cost ac- 
countant and factory department 
head. Also the education and 
training required by a controller 
should fit him to be a treasurer 
also. For these reasons and be- 
cause figures were first used in con- 
nection with money, the functions 
of controller and treasurer are 
frequently headed by the same man. 





Yet the treasurer is really only one 
of the executives requiring services 
from the controller and the ful 
range of opportunities for the uge 
of facts and figures in business js 
not likely to be realized until map- 
agerial emphasis is shifted from 
the accounting for money to the 
study of the processes of produc- 
tion, marketing, and general busi- 
ness administration. 


CONTROLLERSHIP V. RESEARCH: 
Likewise there is sometimes an 
overlapping between the functions 
of a controller and that of a re 
search organization. If the re 
search is of a highly technical and 
specialized nature, such as chemical 
or mechanical engineering, the 
chance for conflict is at a minimum. 
But methods research may overlap 
studies of costs and market re- 
search may overlap economic 
studies required for budgeting and 
financial planning. 

The emphasis in research is 
likely to be on the future and to be 
more or less specialized. The con- 
trol function on the other hand, as 
the name implies, is concerned more 
with current operations and with 
the coordination of the business as 
a whole. Yet the two functions will 
overlap to some degree. Hence some 
organization devices at various 
levels may be needed to coordinate 
the two so that each may use any 
essential part of the product of the 
other without any unnecessary du- 
plication of work. 

From an educational point of 
view it makes little difference 
whether methods or economic re- 
search is carried on under the con- 
troller. A thorough understanding 
of the principles of both and the 
ability to direct and use either is 
a necessary part of the equipment 
of the fully educated and trained 
controler. 


TAXES AND GOVERNMENT REGU- 
LATION: Taxation and other gov- 
ernment regulations affecting busi- 
ness are related not only to account- 
ing but also to law and politics. 
Accounting, however, is by far the 
larger factor in the ease of taxes 
based on income and it is good 
practice to have all taxes handled 
in one place under the controller. 
But if the company has a legal de- 
partment skilled in tax matters it 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Financing of export shipments involves no mystery. nor does 
it represent a great departure from domestic practice. 
entirely possible to the interesis both of the seller 


d safeguard 
in the United States and of the buyer abroad. 


Finance in Foreign Trade 


By GEORGE F. BAUER 


International Consultant 


that export financing is more 

complicated than domestic 
financing but, in reality, there is 
very little difference between the 
two forms. If we follow through 
the steps of a domestic transaction, 
we will be in a good position to 
examine the problems of financing 
for international trade. 

Let us take, for example, the case 
of a manufacturer of stoves. This 
manufacturer receives an inquiry 
from an unknown dealer, who 
would like to handle the stoves in a 
certain territory within the United 
States. 

The manufacturer will want a 
firm order from the prospective 
dealer, and he will want to retain 
title to shipments of stoves until 
payment has been made by the 
dealer. 

In commerce, title to a shipment 
of merchandise generally is em- 
bodied in a bill of lading. In do- 
mestic trade, usually this means a 
railroad or a motor truck bill of 
lading. The possessor of the bill of 
lading pertaining to a specific ship- 
ment is assumed to be the owner of 
the shipment. 

If the bill of lading in the case 
we are discussing were sent di- 
rectly to the dealer, he would 
become the owner of the goods 
without compliance with financing 
provisions. To avoid this possibil- 
ity, the bill of lading is routed, with 
the invoice of the manufacturer, 
through his bank and the bank cor- 
respondent in the community of the 
dealer. Instructions are given to 
the effect that the bill of lading be 
delivered to the dealer upon pay- 
ment of the invoice. 

In this way, the manufacturer 


BP tts ex men may think 


both of dealer and manufacturer 
are safeguarded. 
Are such safeguards possible in 
international trade? 
Analysis will show that they are, 
(Continued on page 90) 


obtains payment for his merchan- 
dise through his banking connec- 
tion, and the dealer, in turn, ob- 
tains the bill of lading, with which 
he can take possession of the goods 
from the carrier. 









export Letter of Cred 
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Air Cargo Tariffs 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Air Cargo Consultant 


IVE airlines have now filed 
| cargo tariffs with the 

CAB. These are, American, 
TWA, . Braniff, Continental and 
United. In addition, Western has 
become a participating carrier in 
the American tariff for shipments 
in both directions between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. These 
companies serve 126 different 
cities. Of these cities, 47 have 
more than one airline, so cargo 
interchange is possible but not 
practiced frequently. It is most 
unfortunate that more airlines 
have not followed the example of 
TWA and Continental and worked 
out a uniform joint tariff among 
themselves to all points, thus per- 
mitting the same general through 
service for air cargo that exists 
for air express. 

It is apparent that the airlines 
are in different stages of develop- 
ment on air cargo, and that full 
cooperation and joint planning 
does not exist. In fact, it looks 
like a battle instead of a coopera- 
tive endeavor. As recently as 
Nov., 1945, American was the only 
company actively engaged in 
scheduled air cargo operations. On 
Dec. first, Braniff’s air cargo tariff, 
applicable over its whole system, 
became effective. TWA has been 
operating since Aug., 1945, but 
only between five cities on its 
main line on an _ experimental 
basis. This experiment proved so 
successful, however, that on Jan. 
1, 1946, TWA inaugurated air 
cargo service to all its cities at a 
new rate level approximately 10 
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percent below the existing Amer- 
ican schedule. At the same time the 
joint air freight tariff with Con- 
tinental Air Lines became effec- 
tive. On Feb. 1, the long awaited 
United cargo tariff became effec- 
tive with rates lower than those 
offered by TWA. It is rumored 
that American is about to retali- 
ate by filing a new tariff 40 per- 
cent lower than its present one. 
Thus all the characteristics of an 
old fashioned rate war are evi- 
dent. The CAB is so bogged down 
with new route applications that 
it seems that it will be some time 
before that body can make a thor- 
ough air cargo rate investigation. 


Class Rates 


Until the filing of United’s tar- 
iff, the airlines had followed the 
familiar ground carrier pattern 
of dividing shipments into classes 
and charging class rates varying 
up to 70 percent from lowest to 
highest. United has only one class 
which makes its tariff the simplest 
yet filed. Several airlines have 
published commodity rates, as has 
United. 

American, Western and Braniff 
tariffs provide for one pick-up and 
delivery for each shipment with 
allowances when this service is 
not required by either shipper or 
consignee. TWA, Continental and 
United publish airport to airport 
rates with pick-up and delivery 
provided for in addition. United 
quotes the lowest rates yet made 
available, amounting to as little 











Unless the airlines get to- 
gether on traffic schedules 
and inter-line shipments, we 
cannot expect a large vol- 
ume of air cargo to move 
via certificated airlines in 
the near future. The present 
situation, if continued, either 
will supply the necessary 
stimulation for the estab- 
lishment of a unified na- 
tional air cargo service 
among non-airline interests, 
or it will encourage the 
growth of non-scheduled 
operators throughout the 
nation. 


as 20c. per ton-mi. on a 3,000 Ib. 
shipment between New York and 
the West Coast. Other airline tar- 
iffs average about 60c. per ton-mi. 
on class traffic for the same dis- 
tance, although they quote certain 
commodity rates as low as 40c. per 
ton-mi. In all weight categories, 
United quotes the lowest ton-mile 
rate yet made available. 

While the other airlines have 
quoted rates up to 100 lb. per ship- 
ment with greater weights moving 
at multiples of the 100 lb. rate, 
United goes further and provides 
rates from 100 to 499, 500 through 
999, 1000 through 1999, 2,000 
through 2,999 and 3,000 lb. and 
over. The low rates for large 
shipments are designed to en- 
courage long, heavy hauls. 

The two airlines providing pick- 
up and delivery service as part of 
their through rates, as well as the 
others who provide this service 
optionally, have made arrange- 
ments with motor carriers located 
at the points to which air cargo 
rates apply. This enables each 
airline to render service to a num- 
ber of towns in each metropolitan 
(Continued on page 80) 
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1s Youn Company's Mame On This List? 


These are some of the many users 
of American Airlines Airfreight 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Anemostat Corp. of America, Elmwood, Conn. 
AIRCRAFT PARTS 

United States Rubber Co., of New Jersey 
Douglas Aircraft Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 
fulton Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn, 
APPAREL—WOMEN’S 

Nettie Rosenstein, Inc., New York 

Helitzer Bros. & Co., New York 

Saks & Company, Inc., New York 

RH. Macy & Co., Inc., New York 

Wm, Filene's Sons Co., Boston 

Bonwit Teller & Co., Philadelphia 

Lit Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia 

Woodward and Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 
Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Harvey Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

B, Lowenstein & Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
Pfeifer Bros., Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 
Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas, Texas 
Titche-Goettinger Co., Dallas, Texas 

Sanger Bros., Inc., Dallas, Texas 

W. C, Stripling Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

White House, El Paso, Texas 

Bullock's, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 

May Department Stores, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Broadway Dept. Store, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
|, Magnin and Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 

J, L. Hudson Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

William Taylor & Sons Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Higbee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Marshall Field and Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mandel Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

Stix, Baer and Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Famous and Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

H, & S. Pogue Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mabley and Carew Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
F,& R. Lazarus and C y, Columbus, Ohio 
LS. Ayers & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
William H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J,N. Adam and Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Joske Brothers Company, San Antonio, Texas 
M. O'Neill Company, Akron, Ohio 

G, Fox and Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

T. Eaton and Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky. 

L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 

lorch Manufacturing Co., Dallas, Texas 
Achilles of Hollywood, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Midwest Coat and Suit Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
BAKING MACHINERY 

J. H. Day Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
BEVERAGES 

Mohawk Liqueur Co., Detroit, Mich. 
BOOKS 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
CANDY 

J, Franklin Myers Industries, Dallas, Texas 
Frank G. Shattuck Co., Charleston, Mass. 
CHEMICALS 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 
COSMETICS 

Coty, Inc., New York 

Max Factor & Co., Hollywood 

Chen Yu, Inc., Chicago 

Dorothy Gray, Ltd., New York 








Swift, low-cost Airfreight, 
a boon to regular shippers, 
is being employed with 
profit as the basis for new 
marketing and merchan- 
dising. Airfreight sales en- 
gineers and research ex- 
perts are ready to show you 
how Airfreight can work 
for you. Please write to Air- 
freight Division, American 
Airlines, 100 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











Revion Products Corp., New York 

Germaine Monteil Cosmetiques Corp., New York 

Elizabeth Arden, Inc., New York 

DRUG PRODUCTS 

Hyland Laboratories, Les Angeles, Calif. 

Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg, Virginia 

Park Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Schenley Laboratories, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

Frank Rieber, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif. 

Bodine Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Telegraph Apparatus Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Micro Switch Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Sigma Instruments, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

FABRICS 

Brighton Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga. 

E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Fairfield, Conn. 

Elsa of Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Renoir Fabrics, New York 

FILM 

Consolidated Film Industries, Inc., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Pathe Industries, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 

Soundies Distributors Co., Chicago, Ill. 

FLOWERS 

California Flower Growers, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Knoxville Wholesale Florists, Knoxville, Ky. 

S. S. Pennock Co., Boston, Mass. 

George Kesson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cincinnati Cut Flower Exchange, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Paul's Wholesale Florist, Washington, D. C. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Ralph E, Myers Co., Salinas, Cal. 

Jarson-Zerilli, Detroit, Michigan 

The Great A & P Tea Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. H. Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fisher Brothers Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Pennsylvania Fruit Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Economy Grocery Stores Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Leigh Lawrence Co., Washington, D. C. 

John Jacobs Farms, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Edwin H, Anderson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
FURNITURE 

Chelsea Fireproof Storage Warehouses, Inc., 

New York . 

Continental Furniture Co., High Point, N. C. 
FURS—FABRICATED 

Evans Fur Co., Chicago, lil. 
GLOVES 

Markay Waist House, New York 
HATS—MEN'S 

Byer-Rolnick Co., Garland, Texas 
HATS—WOMEN'S 

Lily Dache, Inc., New York 

Hattie Carnegie, Inc., New York 
John-Frederics, Inc., New York 

Cathay Hats Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
INSECTICIDES 

McKesson & Robbins, Fairfield, Conn, 
LATEX—LIQUID 

Goodyear Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
LEATHER GOODS 

Warner Products Co., Hollywood, Calif, 
LOBSTERS 

Shattuck & Jones, Boston, Mass. 
MAGAZINES 

Newsweek, Dayton, Ohio 

NEWSPAPERS 

The Wall Street Journal, New York 
Billboard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
NOVELTIES & NOTIONS 

Hawley Products Co., St. Charles, Ill. 
OPTICAL GOODS 

Poloroid Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 

Cosmopolitan Record, Inc., New York 
PLASTICS 

National Transparent Plastics Co., Akron, Ohio 
Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


.POULTRY 


Evelyn lonni, Dallas, Texas 

Indian Spring Farm, Fort Worth, Texas 
PRINTED MATTER 

Paramount Pictures, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 
Child Life, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc., Universal City, Cal. 
RADIO PARTS 

Australian War Supplies, Washington, D. C. 
Plastic Wire & Cable Corp., Norwich, Conn. 
Standard Coil Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SHOES 

1. Miller and Co., New York 

L. V. Marks and Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Style Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

Fern Shoe Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SILVER—FABRICATED 

Cia de Export e Import Continente, Mexico 
STOVES 

Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago 
TOOLS—HAND 

Aircraft Tools, inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 

World Broadcasting System, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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What Price 


BY JOEL KEITH 


Associate Editor 


ILLIONS of dollars are 
M wasted annually by Amer- 

ican business men in a 
futile attempt to achieve efficiency 
in the movement of 20th century 
motor vehicles through 19th cen- 
tury streets. Many more billions 
may be lost through depreciation of 
real estate values if the present 
trend toward decentralization of 
commercial establishments con- 
tinues. 

Since the abandonment of war- 
time restrictions on gasoline, traffic 
congestion has become a bottleneck 
to urban business. Vehicular con- 
fusion is so extensive in one large 
Pacific coast city that, according to 
the results of a recent survey, a 
motor truck takes four minutes 
longer to travel nine blocks today 
than a horse and wagon required to 


Planning commissions, chambers of commerce, civic and 

state bodies and trucking organizations throughout the 

nation are formulating plans calculated to improve trat- 

fic conditions in their respective communities. Upon the 

prompt and successful application of these plans rests 
the future of urban commercial enterprise. 


cover the same route 35 years ago. 

The problem of traffic congestion 
looms increasingly large in the 
light of estimates from the motor 


Urban traffic congestion such as that shown below may cause the loss of 
many billions of dollars in the form of depreciated real estate values. 


industry, which indicate that by 

1950, there will be more than 40,- 

000,000 vehicles on the roads of the 
(Continued on page 69) 


Electric trolley coaches combine the 
best features of trolley car and bus. 
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NEW HALF-TON TRUCK ECONOMY! 


Studebaker’s popular 
Coupe Express Pick-up— 


for low-cost general utility use 


eigen of truck users have been eagerly await- 
ing this good news from Studebaker. The pop- 
ular Studebaker Coupe Express Pick-up will soon 
again be available! 

Designed for utmost economy of gasoline, tires and 
maintenance, this brilliant-performing, half-ton Stude- 
baker Coupe Express has good looks as well as high 
quality to recommend it. 

From bumper to tail gate, it’s a truck of many uses 
that’s a credit to the great tradition of providing low- 
(ost transportation which has been a Studebaker dis- 
tinction since the business was established way back 
in 1852. 

You get the same exceptional Studebaker engineer- 
ing and craftsmanship in this Coupe Express that our 
government got in over a billion dollars’ worth of 
Sudebaker-built war equipment. In stand-up quality, 
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this half-ton truck is a full-fledged team-mate of the 
more than 200,000 Studebaker military vehicles that 
served so brilliantly at the fighting fronts. 

Demand is greater than supply right now. But the 
time is coming when everyone who wants a Stmude- 
baker truck can get one. 

And remember,Studebaker has a one-ton pick-up, as 
well as this half-ton, on its truck production schedule 
—and 114-ton models in several wheelbases, too, 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 








Controller's Functions 


(Continued from page 44) 


may be convenient to let such de- 
partment file part or all of the tax 
returns. Yet always the controller’s 
organization must furnish the 
figures and the controller himself 
should be familiar with the ways 
in which the figures are used. 
Hence, an understanding of taxa- 
tion and of the laws and regulations 
affecting business must be part of 
the equipment of every fully in- 
formed controller. 

INSURANCE: The controller must 
furnish the figures which determine 
the amount and kind of insurance 
which his company should purchase. 
Thus, although controllers who are 
not also treasurers may not have 
full responsibility for insurance, 
yet the controller should be familiar 
with all the principles and condi- 
tions affecting the various kinds of 
business insurance. 


OTHER SERVICE JOBS: In every 
organization there are likely to be 
a number of-fringe jobs of a ser- 
vice nature which are common to 
more than one major function or in- 
herent to none. Common examples 
are the stenographic or transcrib- 
ing departments, communications, 


general files, and perhaps clerical 
liaison units between manufactur- 
ing and marketing. If there are 
many such jobs they may be 
grouped under a service manager. 
Otherwise they are likely to be 
tucked under whoever has the time 
and ability to manage them. 


Thus, when the controller has a 
good office manager it may be con- 
venient to place under such office 
manager, and hence under the con- 
troller, a lot of clerical work which 
has nothing to do with the produc- 
tion of facts and figures. 

The controller himself, however, 
should save his main attention and 
energies for the more important 
aspects of his own function and not 
spread himself too thinly. If he 
devotes too much of his time to the 
routine of office management he is 
not likely to have time to be a good 
controller. The quality of per- 
formance is more important than 
the quantity. 

Hence, if there is a good service 
or office manager reporting to some 
other executive it usually is better 
to assign to him all office work not 
essential to the production of facts 








Cuts Shipping Costs 


— 














Sheets measuring 8 by 4 ft. are packed in a wirebound crate that protects corners, 

makes handling easier, and is easily and quickly opened. Lightweight lumber 

used in construction keeps tare weight to a minimum. This new method cuts ship- 
ping costs by approximately 25 percent. 














and figures. At times it may even 
be good practice to delegate to him 
also part of the less technical ang 
more routine parts of the job of 
producing the facts and figures 
themselves... In the latter cage, 
however, the controller should pre. 
scribe the work to be done and 
satisfy himself as to the results, 
Yet few persons can become cop- 
trollers or acquit themselves credit- 
ably as such without first having 
mastered the art of office manage. 
ment. Hence a training in office 
management must be part of the 
training for controllership. 


DEGREE OF INTEGRATION OF Con- 
TROLLERSHIP: We can now sum up 
by saying that a fully-integrated 
controllership will include direct 
responsibility for the production of 
all the facts and figures relating to 
the business and for guiding the 
use thereof by the company’s ex- 
ecutives and others. The controller 
as an individual may also assume 
responsibility for other jobs such 
as that of treasurer or office service 
manager, but in such cases his work 
should be so organized that this 
does not interfere with his duties 
as controller. 

There is room for differences of 
opinion as to the degree of in- 
tegration which is necessary for 
effective performance of the con- 
trollership function. Such differ- 
ences reflect the variations of ex- 
perience obtained at various times 
and places and under different con- 
ditions. 

A research assistant to the chief 
executive may have access to all the 
facts and figures of the business 
and may guide their use in the for- 
mation of company policies. But 
when there is no further integra- 
tion than this, there will be divided 
responsibility for the results and 
much overlapping or misunder- 
standing is probable. 


FACTS AND Figures: Facts and 
figures should be produced under 
the direction of somebody who 
knows how they are to be used and 
their use should be guided by 
somebody who knows and can direct 
the ways in which they are pro- 
duced. This is because facts and 
figures are relative rather than ab- 
solute and concrete rather than ab- 
stract and because the need for 
them changes from time to time. 
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ence, and experience is dependent upon 

with which a product, its container, 
commercial structures through which it passes, 
are designed. 


Industrial Design Affects 
Insurance Rates 


By MARTIN ULLMAN 


Industrial Design Consultant 


volve injury to personnel or 

damage to property, are 
costly in a number of ways. They 
increase insurance premiums, re- 
duce profits, interfere with produc- 
tio, and in some instances, make 
it impossible to deliver merchan- 
dise on time. 

Through proper application of 
the principles of industrial design, 
accidents in structures such as 
terminals, warehouses, ‘markets 
and factories can be prevented to 
a great extent. 

In most commercial structures, 
the object is to achieve, as nearly 
as possible, complete freedom of 
space. Pillars, supports, and wall 
sections are obstacles to the flow 
of merchandise, and potential ac- 
cident areas. Nevertheless, at first 
thought, it would appear that these 
supporting structures are neces- 
sary. After all, “something has to 
hold the roof up.” 

Let us consider, however, the 
case of a suspension bridge. 
Through modern engineering, it is 
possible to span great areas with- 
out central support. Why not ap- 
ply some of the techniques of 
bridge building to commercial 
structures? The result would be 
well worth the effort involved. 

Even when a reasonably large 
area has been cleared, and physical 
Obstacles have been removed, psy- 
chological hazards arise. Working 
in a large, box-like area, under or- 
dinary circumstances, is monoto- 
hous. Personnel are likely to suffer 
from eye strain, and to become 


A vote in whether they in- 
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careless in their work, especially. if 
the walls are painted white. 

White walls are popular in com- 
mercial structures because they 
give the appearance of cleanliness, 
but prolonged work in a white 
walled area is almost certain to 
cause eye strain. Soft shades of 
green or yellow are. much more 
satisfactory from the standpoint 
of efficient operation. 


Varied Colors 


In a large, clear area, wall space 
should be broken up, not with par- 
titions or braces, but with varied 
colors. Variety relieves the monot- 
ony of the work area, and makes 
it possible for personnel to carry 
out their tasks at peak physical 
condition. 

Color has other uses in commer- 
cial buildings. Obvious hazards 
should be indicated with a striped 
design. Fire exits, hose connec- 
tions, etc. can be marked appropri- 
ately to increase visibility and to 
cut down the chance of accidental 
collision. 

Industrial design has other ap- 
plications to the problem of reduc- 
ing insurance premiums. When 
plans for a product are on the 
drawing board of a designer, in- 
surance rates in transit should be 
a consideration. If the product can 
be designed to resist breakage in 
transit and in handling, naturally, 
insurance rates will be lower. In 
addition, customer. satisfaction will 
be insured, at no ‘premium what- 
soever. 





A skilful industrial designer, by 
placing strength in a product 
where strength is needed for pro- 
tection, by rounding off a protrud- 
ing edge where necessary, and by 
suggesting the use of some new 
material if it is practicable, can 
assure the safe passage of the 
product through the channels of 
distribution. 

If the product is naturally frag- 
ile, the industrial designer can 
suggest a container which will ab- 
sorb the shocks of handling and 
transportation, and which will 
compare favorably in appearance 
with competitive containers. 

Insurance companies base rates 
upon experience, and experience 
is dependent upon the skill with 
which a product and its container 
has been designed. Unfortunately, 
some business men are reluctant 
to call upon the aid of an outside 
specialist in product and package 
design. They feel that they are 
closer to their problems than any 
outsider could be, and therefore, 
they are more capable of finding 
a solution than any outsider. 

Yet, accounting firms and banks, 
which are about as close to their 
figures as any organization could 

(Continue don page 73) 
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66 OODS in a public mer- 
(jptanaice warehouse are 
like money in ‘a _ bank,” 
you'll often hear warehousemen 
say. I’d like to go a step further 
and point out that not only are 
goods in a public merchandise ware- 
house like money in the bank, they 
can also put money in the bank 
for you. 

The financial service which ware- 
houses offer their customers 
through providing warehouse re- 
ceipts for collateral has helped, and 
is helping, to provide the bank bal- 
ance which makes it possible for 
many firms to do business. Credit 
is of prime importance to every 
business. Few concerns are so well 
supplied with working capital that 
they can, without resorting to 
credit, meet the demands made by 
the rising costs of labor and mate- 
rials, additional taxes, seasonal re- 
quirements of production or sales, 
or the inevitable emergency. The 
usual method of obtaining the ad- 
ditional money or credit required 
by business and industry is from 
the banks. 

Ever since the bank holiday, 
banks have been more particular 
about lending money. Although 
previously the manufacturer may 
have been able to obtain loans on 
raw materials or finished products 
in his own storerooms, today such 
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Commercial Paper 


When a warehouse receipt is issued by 
a public warehouseman, the merchandise 
for which it is issued becomes a liquid 
asset available for use as collateral. The 
goods are not liable for the debts of their 
owner except those due to the holder of 
the receipt; they may not be attached ex- 
cept for storage charges of the ware- 
houseman, and they may be specifically 
insured. 


By E. A. BAKER 


Chairman 
Committee on Banking Relations 
American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
and Vice President 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. 
Chicago 


open credit is not generally avail- 
able. However, by storing raw ma- 
terials, finished products or both 
in public warehouses, the manufac- 


-turer may obtain the “gilt-edge” 


collateral of warehouse receipts. 


Standard Form 


A standard form for such re- 
ceipts has been approved by the 
American Bankers’ Assn.,_ the 
American Warehousemen’s Assn. 
and the Department of Commerce. 
The receipts are of two kinds, ne- 
gotiable and non-negotiable. Dif- 
ference in the two receipts is that 
the non-negotiable receipts state 
that goods received will be delivered 
to the depositor or to any other 
specified person, while a negotiable 
receipt states that goods will be 
delivered to the bearer or the order 
of any person named in the receipt. 

When a warehouse receipt is 
issued by a public warehouseman, 
the merchandise for which it is 
issued becomes a liquid asset avail- 
able for use as collateral. The goods 
are not liable for the debts of their 


owner except those due to the 
holder of the receipt; they may not 
be attached except for storage 
charges of the warehouseman, and 
they may be specifically insured. 
Bankers are eager to make com- 
modity loans on goods covered by 
warehouse receipts. As one banker 
puts it, “The warehouse arrange- 
ment is essential to this (com- 
modity loan) type of lending, be- 
cause it gives the bank as complete 
control of the collateral as though 
that collateral were locked in the 
bank’s own vaults.” In addition, 
loans secured by warehouse receipts 
are eligible for rediscount by fed- 
eral reserve banks, and bankers are 
allowed to lend a greater percent- 
age of their capital on receipts than 
on open credit in most states. 

While satisfying the banker’s de- 
sire for secure loans, the warehouse 
receipt method of financing is of 
real benefit to the manufacturer, 
canner, packer or producer who 
owns the warehoused goods. These 
owners are able to offer their bank- 
ers prime collateral, and to secure 
credit at the lowest possible rate of 
interest. 

Warehouse receipts prove of par- 
ticular value to industries in which 
either production or sales are sea- 
sonal. The canning industry is 4 
good example. Raw materials, for 

(Continued on page 98) 
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four product, too, 
can go by air! 


joast-to-Coast via United AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 


United Air Lines’ fast AIR FREIGHT SERVICE, combined with a new low tariff—with reductions as 


much as 50% from United’s previous tariffs—is saving time and money for shippers and growers. 


You, too, can apply the speed and remarkably low cost of this inter-city and coast-to-coast service 


to your business. Here, for example, are just a few of the products that go by Cargoliner... 


Timely Style Clothes Sun-Ripened Fruits 


Wire Recordings 


Automotive Parts 


Pickup and delivery is. provided in major cities across the direct Main 
Line Airway. Unusually low rates are offered on volume shipments. 
Inventories are kept low. In areas with crowded warehouse conditions, 
inconvenience and delay are eliminated. And if you are reconverting, 
needed parts or deliveries are expedited. 

You can get going fast—when your products go by United air FREIGHT 
SERVICE. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 
(Also International Air Freight Carried) 
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News Magazines 


Sl 


Fresh Seafoods 


Fresh Cut Flowers 


Replacement Parts 


Millinery 


United’s Air Freight representa- 
tives will be pleased to consult with 
you on how Air Freight can be ap- 
plied to your particular problems. 
For a copy of United’s Simpli- 
fied Air Freight Tariff, address Air 
Cargo Division, United Air Lines, 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIL. 








Some of the present major problems in marketing discussed in this 


article are: 


1. Ways and means of increasing profits by borrowing to handle larger 


distribution inventories. 


2. The increasing demand for local stocks irrespective of the form of 


marketing. 


3. Ability of manufacturers to borrow or finance intelligently so as to 
make money on expanded distribution inventories. 


4. Modified consignment selling. 


5. The drift toward mass-marketing. 


MANUFACTURER of a hard 
A goods specialty recently pre- 

sented a very interesting 
summary of his outlook. 

“T sell through jobbers,” he said. 
“They do a good job on the me- 
chanics of marketing, but their ac- 
tive selling operations vary all over 
the lot and are inadequate for a 
specialty that demands special at- 
tention by the retailer. We have 
every reason to think that the pub- 
lic would take a greater volume ot 
our product, perhaps 50 percent 
more, but apparently we must do 
the selling for the jobber to get 
this additional business. Even this 
might not be so bad if jobbers 
would place substantial orders with 
us that would enable us to plan and 
finance steady production. But the 
trend is all in the other direction. 

“Our jobbers more and more are 
cutting down on their own risks. 
And worse still, they are no longer 
satisfied with shipments from the 
factory. They want us to place local 
stocks in cities of the size of Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis and Pittsburgh. 
Of course, the jobber does take 
complete credit risk, or at least he 
appears to on the surface. Practi- 
cally, however, if a retailer fails to 
move the goods a broken lot comes 
back to the jobber, and in some 
cases he has wanted a refund. 


Cost Factors 


“Now,” continued the manufac- 
turer, “this situation has us so 
stirred up that we have been delv- 
ing into all the cost factors involved 
in doing an active selling job. These 
figures startle us. We wonder 
whether they can be true. Our price 
to the consumer is $1.50. The re- 
tailer pays $12 a dozen and the 
jobber wants 25 percent for his 
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Unlocking 


services, leaving us $9. It costs us 
10 percent or 90c. a dozen for our 
own sales activities with the jobber 
and for advertising. 

“We are convinced that we could 
employ direct salesmen or compe- 
tent sales agents in various terri- 
tories and secure the 50 percent 
volume increase that is in sight at 
a sales and advertising cost of not 
over 12c. out of the full dollar 
which we would then receive, as 
compared with 7c. out of the 75c. 
that we now get. This would leave 
a gross of 88c. instead of 67%c. 
However, we would then have to 
take on the distribution and the 
credit functions. 

“Of course, we might operate our 
own branches. We are told that 
branch service facilities can be ob- 
tained through public warehouses 
at a cost of about 6c. on the dollar. 
If jobbers can handle the credit 
risk I can’t imagine why we can’t, 
and I don’t believe this could be 
over 2c. on our dollar. 

“I have been told that we are 
going to run into special taxes in 
some states if we maintain stocks 
and operate in those areas. It 
doesn’t appear, however, that taxes, 
plus any other unforeseen items, 
could amount to more than 3c. on 
our dollar of direct sales. If this is 
true, we would have a total maxi- 
mum distribution cost of 23c. 
against the present actual of 32%4c. 

“Certainly, under future tax 
rates we should be able to save a 
little better than half of this dif- 
ference of 9%c. or, say, 5c. for 
additional net profit. 


“The effect of this on our divi- 
dends would simply be astounding. 
On a volume of $500,000 a year, 
which we can contemplate from 
sales to jobbers under our present 
distribution methods, we figure to 
net 6 percent on the sales dollar 
after taxes, or $30,000. We are in 
reasonably good position and can 
distribute $20,000 of this as divi- 
dends, putting the other $10,000 
into surplus. 


Selling Plan 


“Under the active selling plan, 
this same unit-volume would step 
up our gross to $667,000. If the 
changeover to active selling brings 
the 50 percent increase in units 
that our market studies indicate, 
we would then have sales of $1,000, 
000 a year. Perhaps this larger 
volume would enable us to cut unit 
costs. But let’s say it doesn’t. We 
would still have 6 percent on 
$1,000,000, or $60,000, plus the 
additional 5c. on the sales dollar 
saved by the economies in a neW 
form of distribution, or a total of 
$110,000 net as against $30,000 net. 
In terms of possible dividends, this 
is approximately $75,000 a year as 
against $30,000. 

“Where else,” the manufacturer 
summed up, “could we hope to in- 
crease our dividends 150 percent 
with as great assurance?” 

We cite this not as an isolated 
example but because it is a trend 
of thinking in the minds of a large 
number of manufacturers today. 

What these manufacturers do not 
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Hidden Profits 


realize, however, is that the opera- 
tio of any such plan inevitably 
will build up an increased amount 
of distribution inventory which the 
manufacturer must finance. Some 
manufacturers, of course, can in- 
crease capital funds easily and at 
moderate cost. But we do not think 
this is so with the average operator. 
The question then is: Can he legiti- 
mately secure commercial or pri- 
vate banking accommodation for all 
or part of his increased needs? And 
what form of accommodation, be it 
a straight credit, a loan on receiv- 
ables, discounting of warehouse re- 
ceipts, or otherwise, will enable him 
to do the largest volume of business 
consistent with his position? 


Bank Functions 


This comes down to the principle 
of borrowing money intelligently to 
make money. And that, we find, is 
a policy not properly understood by 
most businessmen. In too many 
cases, in fact, the experiences of 
the depression have left the busi- 
ness executive with a feeling of 
“never again go to the banks.” And 
that is wrong. 

Let us make it clear here, how- 
ever, that the function of a com- 
mercial bank is not to lend on mer- 
chandise as such, except certain 
very quick turnover items, but to 
finance the distribution of merchan- 
dise. In the long run, therefore, it 
all comes back to questions of in- 
tegrity, ability and financial stand- 
ing of the manufacturer himself. 
What he does to explore actual mar- 
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ket needs and to let these determine 
his product and production is going 
to count greatly in the minds of 
bankers. What he does to control 
stocks and balance them to actual 
local demands is another important 
factor. And, finally, anything that 
he can demonstrate as a safe escape 
in the event of falling prices is 
most important. 

We have dwelt on the foregoing 
example at considerable length, not 
so much because it is one of the 
present strong trends in marketing 
but because it illustrates the attrac- 
tive possibilities of increasing 
profits by borrowing to handle 
larger distribution inventories. 

There are three other trends 
which we are convinced will be very 
much in the eyes of business in 
future years. One is an increasing 
demand for local stocks irrespec- 
tive of the form of marketing. The 
trade wants the goods available in 
smaller cities than has been neces- 
sary in the past. 

Anyone who will look up the Sim- 
mons Co. (the mattress and bed- 
spring manufacturer) in one of the 
financial services will find the fol- 
lowing statement on the whys and 
wherefores of this company’s ex- 
pansion of local stocks: 


“About 55 warehouses are 
maintained in principal cities 
throughout the United States. 
The purpose of these ware- 
houses is to eliminate for the 
smaller merchants the neces- 
sity of buying in carload lots 
and to encourage quick deliv- 
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and 
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Business Consultants 
New York 


ery to them.” (These local 
warehouses also are supported 
by a plan of decentralized man- 
ufacturing which was estab- 
lished during the years 1932 to 
1937.) 


Is the Simmons’ plan successful? 
In the four prewar years (1936 to 
1939) Simmons made a net profit of 
nearly eight percent on its sales 
and built sales up to $39,000,000 a 
year. 

Distribution methods such as 
that of Simmons in the consumer 
field, and of Oakite both in the in- 
dustrial and consumer fields, set a 
pattern which smaller manufactur- 
ers may be forced to follow in order 
to maintain their competitive posi- 
tions and to obtain the future 
volume of sales to which they are 
entitled on the merits of their prod- 
ucts. Their success will depend sub- 
stantially on their ability to borrow 
or finance intelligently so as to 
make money on this expanded dis- 
tribution inventory. 


Legal Aspects 


The third trend which we meet 
in discussions with manufacturers 
can be called modified consignment 
selling. The legal aspects are some- 
what perplexing and would seem 
to work against straight consign- 
ment selling as a policy for large 
manufacturers. However, study is 
being made of a number of ways 
to retain the basic advantage of 
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consignment selling, namely, the 
ability of the manufacturer to con- 
trol his own destiny better, and, at 
the same time, avoid penalties 
under existing laws. 

Whatever the details, it is obvi- 
ous again that the problem will be 
one of financing increased distribu- 
tion inventory. Here, too, is the 
possibility of making increased 
profits through larger sales and bet- 
ter capital turnover by the proper 
employment of available financial 
accommodations. 

Finally, no comment on new 
trends in distribution would be 
complete without emphasizing the 
strong drift to mass-marketing. 
Mass-marketing is not a new idea. 
Rather, it is a new name for dis- 
tribution of private or manufac- 
turer’s brands through large organ- 
izations such as the chains with 
which we are all familiar. Many 
manufacturers, particularly large 
ones who dominate their fields, still 
have a chip on their shoulders to- 
ward chain distribution. We will 
not attempt to comment on either 
side of this question. However, we 
are convinced from what we know 
of the expansion plans for mass- 
marketing operations that many 
new manufacturers are going to 
find this phase of distribution an 











Flying Show-Case 





Los Angeles-made fashions, encased in 
glassine bags, were recently flown by 
United Air Lines to leading stores 
throughout the country. Hanging on 
racks, the shipment made the plane 
resemble a flying show-case. 





important opportunity, at least for 
their basic profits. 

Furthermore, we are convinced 
that many manufacturers who 
want to market their entire output 
today under their own _ brands 
through “independent” trade chan- 





Credits and Distribution 


(Continued from page 32) 


files of American business is a 
flashlight which can be turned on 
any town, store, factory, or in- 
dividual without delay. 


To summarize, credit informa- 
tion enables the manufacturer to: 


1. Maintain complete and ac- 
curate files of a sales and credit 
nature. 

2. Watch sources of supply for 
financial progress and value of 
guarantees. 

3. Build lists of reserve sup- 
pliers. 

4. Compile data on distribution 
and set up automatic checks on 
their progress. 

5. Select strong retail outlets. 

6. Make marketing analyses in 
conjunction with special fact-find- 
ing studies. 
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7. Cultivate the right people in 
foreign markets. 

8. Find sources of supply for 
imports of needed materials. 

9. Examine any big deals, fran- 
chises, partnerships on the basis 
of special reports. 

Distribution is not an exact 
science. It deals with many in- 
tangibles, but engineering prin- 
ciples can be applied to its prob- 
lems, and mistakes can be cor- 
rected or prevented. Production 
deals with machines. distribution 
with people, and the human equa- 
tion differs somewhat from the 
arithmetic or chemical equation. 
It doesn’t always come out proved 
and even, but when adequate light 
is shed on distributive problems, 
they can be solved with reason- 
able accuracy and confiden:e. 








nels, in the future, will see increas. 
ing opportunities for mass-market. 
ing. One reason is that the mags. 
marketing organization itself js 
getting beyond the idea that it cap 
profit most by finding some smajj 
helpless manufacturer and squeez. 
ing him. Leading chains today are 
intensely interested in developing 
sources of supply on a “resource 
basis,” but it is not an easy job, 
The large chain would like to haye 
the large manufacturer as a sup 
plier. As stated, this often is not 
in the cards. So, the chain must 
start down the line and end up with 
a smaller company than otherwise 
it might like. The effect of this jg 
an inability at times to get the ad- 
ditional seasonal or special produc- 
tion when it is needed. 

One of the moderate-sized chains, 
for example, had a good small pro- 
ducer of novelties who brought out 
one item which made an unexpected 
hit. The chain had been selling 
about 100,000 units a month and 
wanted to secure on quick notice 
500,000 units for seasonal selling. 
The manufacturer did not have the 
production facilities himself but he 
could line up satisfactory sub-con- 
tractors. However, these sub-con- 
tractors were even weaker, finan- 
cially, than he was. He could not 
finance their materials and labor 
and the chain did not want to get 
in the manufacturing business and 
underwrite the deal. So nothing 
was done and everybody lost. 

Whether in this case conditions 
justified financial accommodations 
through normal channels and exist- 
ing methods, we do not know. The 
point is that this fourth basic trend 
in distribution does not involve the 
financing of distribution so much 
as it involves financing production 
which is to go to a distributor of 
obvious high credit and standing. 

In these seller’s-market days, 
procurement of labor and materials 
and allocation of shipments demand 
all of a manufacturer’s time and 
attention. But it will not always be 
so. Changes come fast nowadays. 
No time should be lost in getting 
the facts and making tests so as to 
definitely plan more efficient and 
economical distribution, methods of 
financing, the filling of the pipe 
line of distribution and the making 
of money by borrowing money. 
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Branch Operations 


Sir: 
I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for an article contained in 


your November issue entifled 
“Projecting Branch Operations” 
written by Mr. G. D. Cederhoim, 
manager, traffic and warehousing, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, which I 
found to be the finest thing of its 
kind I have ever been privileged 
to read, and that it has been very 
helpful to us in solving our branch 
problems. 

At a recent meeting of our board 
of directors, Mr. Cederholm’s ar- 
ticle was read by the top manage- 
ment with great satisfaction and 
was pronounced most enlightening. 

Following the prescription of 
projecting branch operations as 
outlined by Mr. Cederholm, we 
were able to make a definite de- 
cision as to the location of a new 
branch, and are confident that if 
we follow the same procedure out- 
lined, it will enable us to locate 
a second branch where it will be 
most advantageous to our opera- 
tion. 

It is my hope that Mr. Ceder- 
holm will follow up this first ar- 
ticle of his with a sequel and fur- 
nish me and other readers with 
vitally important information. 

In passing I wish to say that I 
enjoy reading your magazine very 
much indeed and consider it the 
most comprehensive of its kind 
today. 

G. J. Gardner 
Traffic Manager 
Allied Products, Inc. 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Research 
Sir: 

I have read with great interest 
your January issue of DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE... we here at Seiberling 
enjoy your publication very much, 
and we get from it much interest- 
ing data and research. 

Tom Buchanan 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Marketing 
Sir: 

For some time, we have been 
interested in your magazine, DIs- 
TRIBUTION AGE... Recently, we 
have organized a marketing com- 
mittee which is concerned with all 
phases of distribution. It may be 
that your magazine will be of ser- 
vice to members of this committee. 

Robert C. Story 

-Marketing Division 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
Seattle, Wash. 


Management 
Sir: 

In a recent issue, you have an 
article under the caption “The 
Traffic Manager—A Tribute,” by 
J. Leo Cooke. 

We are impressed by the man- 
ner in which Mr. Cooke sets forth 
not only the troubles besetting the 
traffic executive but also, the tre- 
mendous value he can be to man- 
agement. 

We would like very much to 
send this tribute out to our mail- 
ing list of clients and prospects, 
who in the majority of cases are 
chief executives of corpora- 
tions. . 

R. G. Harris 

Director of Service 

American Traffic Institute, Inc. 

Chicago 


Interest 
Sir: 

While I feel you need no con- 
gratulations, I just want to drop 
you a line to congratulate you on 
your publication. ... In its pres- 
ent form, DISTRIBUTION AGE has 
plenty of excellent information of 
interest to traffic managers, ware- 
housemen, and everyone else in 
the distribution field. I think you 
deserve a great deal of credit, and 
feel sure that you will be most 
successful. ... 

E. C. Palmer 
Treasurer 

The Smedley Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 






























The April issue will integrate water 
transportation in the overall distribu- 
tion picture. Some of the outstand- 
ing writers of feature articles include: 


ALMON E. ROTH, president, Na- 
tional Federation of American Ship- 
ping, who believes that “the United 
States has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to keep the American flag on 
all the seas and to develop world- 
wide distribution that will promote 
prosperity for years to come.” 


GEORGE E. TALMADGE, JR., War 
Shipping Administration, who dis- 
cusses the basic economics of a na- 
tional merchant marine and states 
that "the theory that a nation 
profited by a ‘favorable’ balance of 
trade in goods was exploded years 
ago.” 
* 


DR. JOHN H. FREDERICK, professor 
of transportation and MADISON 
LIMMER, research assistant, Univer- 
sity of Texas, present a survey of po- 
tential river traffic and state that 
"inland water carriers will have to 
overcome the attitude of a large ma- 
jority of traffic managers, of whom 
at least 75 percent are former rail- 
road men.” 


J. A. WOOTEN, director of cargo, 
American Airlines System, who de- 
clares that "new methods of market- 
ing products will be realized by the 
fast and direct facilities offered and 
by new and less costly packaging 
involved.” Pe 


CAPT. JAMES HARRIS, Moore Mc- 
Cormack Lines, writing on materials 
handling as a major function in ocean 
transport, predicts wider use of pal- 
letized loads in marine transporta- 


tion. 
a 


LEATHAM D. SMITH, president, L. D. 
Smith Shipbuilding Co., writing on 
containers from the viewpoint of 
steamship operators, deolares that a 
completely new method of packing is 
necessary for more efficient shipping. 


ARNOLD KRUCKMAN, noted Wash- 
ington correspondent, reports aug- 
mented shipments of agricultural 
products to relieve world famine con- 
ditions will tax all transportation ser- 
vices until the end of 1947. 














In Handling Cost 


Pays for 
Equipment Investment 


A turning section in the conveyor line tends 
to speed up loading and unloading operations. 


HEN we speak of mate- 
rials handling, the first 
thought that enters the 


mind of the engineer or executive 
is how much equipment it will be 
necessary to buy in order to effect 
savings. 

Very little has been written re- 
garding the tremendous cost reduc- 
tions that can be obtained by using 
better materials handling methods, 
and in most cases, accounting de- 
partments and wage-rate incentive 
groups do not have an adequate 
system of figuring the savings. In 
fact, it is difficult for them to seg- 
regate materials handling costs 
from their regular production costs 
for the reason that the handling of 
materials ‘in various stages of pro- 
duction is paid for in overhead or 
in a labor account, which includes 
sweepers, maintenance men, etc., 
and is not set up as a definite hand- 
ling cost figure. 

Some years ago, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Materials Handling Division, de- 
vised a formula for computing econ- 
omy of materials handling equip- 
ment. It was found that while it 
was customary to charge factory 
burden or factory overhead to ma- 
terials handling equipment, it has 
not been customary to credit such 
equipment with any portion of 
overhead saved, which generally is 
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By MATTHEW W. POTTS, Materials Handling Consultant 


proportional to difference in labor 
cost, since usually there is a defi- 
nite relationship between labor and 
overhead. 

Frequently, in computing costs, 
labor to be saved has been classed 
as indirect or non-productive labor. 
As such is part of overhead, or 
burden, it should not bear any im- 
posed charge from other compo- 
nents of overhead, as this would be 
pyramiding charges. But where 
comparative costs are desired, then 
indirect or non-productive labor 
should be charged with all other 
component parts of overhead, ex- 
cept itself. In other words, differ- 
ence in labor as obtained by sub- 
tracting labor used in new saving 
methods or devices from old meth- 
ods or devices must be loaded with 


its proper share of overhead ap- 
plied both to productive and non 
productive labor in correct relative 
proportion. 

Two common mistakes which 
have made it difficult to secure 
proper comparative results and to 
confuse the matter have been: 1. 
Omission of burden or overhead 
charges on the portion of labor 

(Continued on page 62) 


Above: Electric hoists 
permit the handling of 
heavy loads. Left: The 
cost of trench digging 
is cut when mechanical 
equipment is_ utilized. 
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Rate Standardization 


(Continued from page 37) 


MPR, but carrying over from levels 
in effect on earlier accounts, and 
now undergoing investigation. 

So far as can be determined, 
there is nowhere available an ade- 
quate overall record of rates pre- 
vailing between the public ware- 
housing industry and commercial 
customers. But spot checks and dis- 
cussions with leaders in the field 
disclose that rates vary from the 
MPR quoted here, and follow no 
standard pattern either in upper 
or lower brackets. This is espe- 
cially true of handling rates, in 
which, furthermore, identical term- 
inology does not always mean iden- 
tical service. In a previous article, 
it was stated that the public ware- 
housing industry is one of the most 
individualistic and least uniform 
segments of American industry. 
This is nowhere more clearly illus- 
trated than in the matter of rates. 

This condition is believed to be 
basically unsound. It leads to un- 
economical competition which re- 
sults in lower standards of service, 
“corner cutting,” and in the charg- 
ing of unduly high rates where the 
traffic will bear it. This condition 
is due in part to the considerable 
number of marginal operators in 
the business, but chiefly to the fact 


that even the solidly established 
companies frequently do not know 
what their costs are. No company 
can establish a sound rate struc- 
ture until it knows what it costs to 
handle each account. To know this, 
it must know what it costs to store 
and handle each class of commodity 
and to perform each service which 
it supplies to its customers. 


A real cure for the present cha- 
otic rate situation will be found 
only when the industry, as a whole, 
establishes a basic formula as a 
“target” for its members. This 
should be broad enough so that it 
will not work a hardship on any 
sound operator, and yet sufficiently 
exact so that any company finding 
itself wide of the mark will be in- 
duced to seek the reasons. No sug- 
gestion of compulsion should be 
read into this statement. It should 
be a guide only, such as has been 
found useful in many other indus- 
tries. The fact remains, however, 
that there are a number of public 
warehousemen who have entertain- 
ed the idea of promoting public reg- 
ulation of rates, in areas where it 
does not now exist. More and more, 
physical distribution through pub- 
lic warehouses is being considered 
a public service, with all that the 








Inflation ? 


ONDITIONS as you and I see them 
on all sides, are plain, unadulter- 
ated inflation. 

They are the absolute, visible proof 
of the presence of inflation. Inflation 
isn’t coming. It’s here. We're in it. 
This is it. And there is no end in sight 
unless we make that end for ourselves. 

The sooner we face that fact, the 
sooner we may all have the judgment, 
good-will and will power to stop this 
terrible condition. 

It won't be easy to do. 

Growing activity always makes in- 
flation look and seem like prosperity 
—for awhile. But strong inflation ends 
in a collapse, the so-called “stabiliza- 
tion crisis.” The bubbles burst. Values 
decline: many bankruptcies occur, un- 
employment soars. There is a long pe- 
riod of stagnation and depression, dur- 
ing which stabilization at or near the 
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crisis bottom is affected. Slowly the 
gathering forces of recovery mend 
whatever they can. 

But blessing of blessings, we do not 
need to have that crisis here if we 
overcome it in advance. 

We can stop our inflation here and 
now if we hurry. and if we really pro- 
duce enough goods, 

To do this all of us must really make 
up our minds that costs and prices 
must be kept down. 

And for the nation’s expanded pro- 
duction facilities, this can be done. We 
can live better than we've ever lived 
before. 


HENRY J. TAYLOR 


Noted Economist, Author and 
Journalist 


(In a recent broadcast for 
General Motors Corp.) 


thought implies. Public regulation 
can be forestalled chiefly by volyp. 
tary self policing. 

Individual companies can do Many 
things to put their own houses jp 
order. Some thoughts on this gyp- 
ject are set forth below: 

A complete analysis should bg 
made of every account to determine 
what service is being given for 
the rates charged. In many ip. 
stances it will be found that num. 
erous services are performed which 
either are not adequately provided 
for within the rate, or for which 
no rate has been established. Ex- 
ample of this is a practice which 
requires the warehouse to receive 
returned items from wholesale and 
retail outlets. These returns either 
are unsaleable or damaged items 
which are being returned for credit. 
The warehouse is required to un- 
pack inspect and report to the ac- 
count concerned certain informa- 
tion that will enable it to make 
proper disposition. Disposition in- 
structions, when they are received, 
sometimes require further packag- 
ing, handling and clerical work for 
which rates have not been properly 
worked out. 

Some accounts require a great 
deal more work both from physical 
operating and clerical standpoints 
than others, and involve a large 
proportion of time of responsible 
key personnel. It is essential, 
therefore, to have adequate infor- 
mation on a time study basis in 
order to determine what net reve- 
nue is realized as compared with 
more normal accounts. Certain ac- 
counts, because they are large and 
important to a warehouse, fre- 
quently are handled in such a man- 
ner that they do not net anything 
like their proportionate share of 
revenue. If in individual cases, 
the rates are not adequate for the 
services and work performed, then 
a complete and detailed proposal 
should be discussed with the cus- 
tomer, showing; 


What the production is per man 
hour in tons or units. 
What the existing rates actually 
are, and what they should be. 
With this information the ware- 
houseman is on common talking 
ground with his customer and the 
various segments of cost can be 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Herbert Grier entered the insur- 
ance business in 1927. He served 
as assistant agency manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Philadelphia, for seven years, later 
joining the home office staff of the 
same organization. Since 1940, he 
has been an insurance consultant 
specializing in group insurance, 
group annuities, pension trusts, 
and profit sharing plans. 


NY product, service, idea or 

A philosophy must have some 

basic fundamental merit or 

it cannot succeed. People accept 

and adopt those things which serve 
a practical purpose. 

Over a quarter of a century ago, 
group insurance was only an idea. 
Today, over $25 billion in group 
life insurance is in force in private 
industry, administered by private 
life insurance companies. Certainly, 
such phenomenal growth is indica- 
tive of a definite, basic demand for 
and acceptance of a required com- 
modity. 

Life has become more complex 
since 1912, when group insurance 
was originated. Economic hazards 
which confront employes have in- 
creased. In addition to the loss of 
his income to his family through 
death, the employe fears loss of 
pay through sickness and accident; 
he worries about physician’s and 
surgeon’s fees, hospital bills, and 
poverty in his old age. If a person 
is harassed by the fear of want, of 
incapacitation, of leaving his family 
to the tender mercies of charity, 
how can he perform his duties effi- 
ciently ? 

The loss of income to employes 
from sickness and accident alone 
ranges from $3 to $4 billion in 
ordinary years. There is a loss tu 
the employer in production of up 
to 3,000,000 man years annually. 

Group insurance has kept pace 
with current requirements. There 
is a coverage for each hazard. For 
example, the most recent coverage 
is group medical expense reim- 
bursement. Knowing that his bills 
will be paid, an employe will visit 
a doctor and potential disease and 
disability will be nipped in the bud. 
The result: better health, fewer 
disabilities, more production. 


Modern, progressive management 
established group insurance and 
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GROUP Insurance for 
/INDUSTRY 


By HERBERT GRIER 


Insurance Consultant 


old age pensions long before the 
labor organizations thought of it, 
and long before the federal govern- 
ment enacted the Social Security 
laws. 

The average employe wants, 
needs, and is determined to obtain 
freedom from haunting fears of 
poverty in his old age, incapacita- 
tion and dependency of his family 
on charity. 


A business man can establish a 
group plan for his own organiza- 
tion, sponsored by management, 
tailored to his own situation, 
geared to his finances, or he can 
wait to have some general plan 
forced upon him. One way, man- 
agement will receive the credit; the 
other way, it will not. 


Does the average employe want 
federalized or unionized plans? In 
a recent survey an overwhelming 
majority of American employes in- 
dicated a preference for employer 
group plans rather than for federai- 
ized medicine.* 


What has been the experience of 
the firms that have adopted group 
coverages? Have they benefited 


Part 1 


business and aided in increasing 
profits? In a recent survey of em- 
ployers having group programs, a 
preponderance replied “yes” to the 
following questions: 1. Improved 
morale? 2. Increased individual 
efficiency? 3. Increased production? 
4. More cordial employer-employe 
relations? 5. Reduced labor turn- 
over ?? 

Many executives are reluctant to 
provide group coverages because of 
the time necessary for research 
and study. Hence, they take some 
plan of group insurance which may 
be right for General Motors or 
U. S. Steel, and try to develop the 
same pattern for their own or- 
ganizations. It is possible that the 
same plan may work, but the chance 
is remote. It is safer to call in a 
qualified consultant in this field just 
as one engages legal counsel or 
tax counsel. A consultant will per- 
form the research and study neces- 
sary to develop a plan tailored to 
the many factors in a specific busi- 
ness. 


If the executive and his staff 
have the time for detailed research, 
there are excellent sources of in- 
formation, such as The American 
Management Assn.; The National 
Industrial Conference Board; In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors; The 

(Continued on page 135) 


*“Tjisability and Medical Care 
Insurance” Social Security Bulletin 
Jan. 1945. 

* “Business Benefits Through Co- 
operative Group Insurance” Na- 
tional Physicians Committee for 
the Extension of Medical Service, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Materials Handling Equipment 


(Continued from page 58) 


saved in comparing costs. 2. Omis- 
sion of burden charges on indirect 
labor in comparing costs, although 
such charges were added to direct 
labor. The following rule, there- 
fore, for setting value upon labor 
saved by an improved method 
or piece of equipment has been 
evolved: 

“Whatever valuation is arrived 
’ at in cost accounting as to cost per 
unit of labor used in production. 
also establishes value per unit of 
labor saved by an improved method 
or process.” 

Another factor frequently elim- 
inated in calculating the savings 
that can be made is the monetary 
value of increased production. Im- 
proved methods of materials hand- 
ling or the installation of mate- 
rials handling devices, will reduce 
the cost of making an article, since 
More are produced in a stated 
time, which is the same as reduc- 
tion in items of directly applicable 
cost. 

With these considerations as a 
foundation, the following factors 
should be used in any formula for 
figuring the economies of materials 
handling equipment and methods: 


Debit Items 


A. Percentage allowance on in- 
vestment. 


B. Percentage allowance to pro- 
vide for insurance, taxes, etc. 

C. Percentage allowance to pro- 
vide for upkeep. 

D. Percentage allowance to pro- 
vide for depreciation and obsoles- 
cence. 

E. Yearly cost of power, supplies 
and other items which are con- 
sumed, total in dollars. 


Credit Items 


S. Yearly saving in direct cost 
of labor, in dollars. 

T. Yearly saving in fixed charges, 
operating charges or burden, in 
dollars. 

U. Yearly saving or earning 
through increased production, in 
dollars. 

X. Percentage of year during 
which equipment will be employed. 

I. Initial cost of mechanical 
equipment. 


Results 


Z. Maximum investment, in dol- 
lars, justified by above considera- 
tion. . 

Y. Yearly cost to maintain me- 
chanical equipment ready for oper- 
ation. 

V. Yearly profit from operation 
of mechanical equipment. 








Questionnaire Reveals Lack of Cost Data 
Although 75 percent of the industrial 


firms responding to a recent question- 
naire on materials handling affirm that 
costs of transporting and handling ma- 
terials are large items of cost in their 
businesses, more than 66 percent of 
those firms are unable, within their 
Present cost accounting systems, to as- 
certain such costs as a separate ele- 
ment of total production expense. 

The questionnaire was prepared by 
the Electric Industrial Truck Assn., 
Chicago. Charles F. Kells, educational 
director, announced that replies were 
received from 38 percent of the firms 
queried. 

Of the companies replying, 66 per- 
cent state that it is impossible today 
for them to differentiate between the 
costs of operating and maintaining one 
type of industrial truck as against an- 


other type of truck on the same work. 

Fifty percent of the firms replying 
state that cost analysis records of ma- 
terials handling equipment are kept by 
their cost accounting departments; 25 
percent state that the supervisor of 
equipment keeps such records. One 
firm stated it kept no record, although 
acknowledging that materials handling 
and transportation within the plant was 
a large item of cost. 

The questionnaire was sent out in 
conjunction with an offer by the Elec- 
tric Industrial Truck Assn. to furnish, 
free of charge, record forms designed 
to reveal a complete picture of electric 
truck operating costs, including fixed 
and variable expenses, and statistical 
data as to number of hours worked, 
idle time, “in shop” time, average cost 
of operation per eight hour day, and 
average cost per hour for each truck. 
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We, therefore, find that the for. 
mula sets up as follows: 


(S+T+U —E) X 
(1) Z= A+B+C+D 
(2) Y=1(A+B+C-+D) 
(3) V=(S+T+U — E) X—Y 


As handling machinery, even if 
left idle a large part of each year, 
probably will require approximate. 
ly the same repairs due to deterior- 
ation as though in use, no deduc- 
tion is made for idleness, in esti- 
mated cost of upkeep (c). If 
greater accuracy is necessary, use 
C multiplied by X in place of C in 
the formula. 

Knowing the factors of each in- 
stallation, the above will give a 
fairly accurate estimate of what 
can be accomplished in savings by 
the installation of this type of 
equipment. 

It has been found, however, that 
in the majority of cases, if present 
costs are known, it is possible to 
calculate the savings that can be 
effected by better methods or better 
equipment. Unfortunately. present 
costs are not known in the detail 
necessary for comparisons between 
present methods of handling mate- 
rials and improved methods. 

We also find that no considera 
tion is given even in the above for- 
mula to the saving that can be 
made in manufacturing and stor- 
age space. by the use of better ma- 
terials handling methods and equip- 
ment. It is most difficult to set this 
factor up in a formula, but it 
should be given every considera- 
tion in figuring savings. 

Recently, the writer had experi- 
ence with one company that was 
considering building additional 
warehouse space which would cost 
approximately $60,000. This would 
use valuable land that could be em- 
ployed for production processes at 
some later date. By changing the 
methods of storing and handling, 
the occupied space proved to be suf- 
ficient, and the investment in a new 
building and the use of the land 
were not necessary. Certainly this 
saving should be credited to the 
new methods and the materials 
handling equipment, the cost of 
which was less than $10,000. 

In another instance, the manu- 
facturer was considering the in- 
stallation of additional plating 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Today’s indispensable team-fnate of mass production is mass handling of materials, finished products 
and goods in process. And nrany producers and transporters are finding the answer in the pallet load 
system, handled by flexible, cost-saving electric trucks, powered with Philco high capacity batteries. 
One of the greatest new contributions to this system is the battery with 30% longer life—Philco 
“Thirty”. Yes—you can specify Philco “Thirty” in your new electric trucks as well as for replacements. 
Get the facts today. PHILCO*CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


. 
bd On the Air: Radio Hall of Fame 6 P.M., EST, Sundays; 
Breakfast Club 9:45 A.M., EST, Daily, ABC Network 


PHILCO 


FOR FIFTY YEARS A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 
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Federal Credit and Insurance 


(Continued from page 40) 


and rural household and farm ap- 
pliances and equipment) $725,500,- 
000. The Tennessee Valley Asso- 
ciated Cooperatives, Inc., was 
created to finance cooperatives in 
the Tennessee Valley, with $300,- 
000 grant as capital, with apparent- 
ly no limit on its borrowing ca- 
pacity. 

The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., keystone of the new federal 
loan agency, is the greatest of all 
federal government banking, credit, 
and financing systems, created to 
aid in funding commerce, industry, 
agriculture, financial institutions, 
transportation, insurance, and local 
public bodies. It has a borrowing 
capacity of $17 billion, and carries 
on an almost inconceivable opera- 
tion of $50 billion. There is often 
debate as to the number and the 
character of its subsidiaries. Re- 
cently it took over the functions 
of Smaller War Plants Corp., with 
$250,000,000 capital provided by 
Congress, which is the foundation 
of loans to smaller manufacturing 
organizations. SWPC does not 
make loans to non-manufacturing 
industries. 

Defense Plant Corp. is still func- 
tioning, despite its war-like im- 
plication, and still builds or pro- 
cures facilities for the production 
and transportation of materials, or 
provides funds to finance such op- 
erations. The same holds good of 
Defense Supplies Corp., which 
makes loans for similar purposes. 

Federal National Mortgage Assn., 
another RFC subsidiary, discounts 
National Housing Act mortgages, 
and has assets of $300,000,000. RFC 
Mortgage Co., makes mortgage 
loans on income property, such as 
warehouses, office buildings, hotels, 
apartments, any kind of business 
property, when the funds are used 
for construction or refinancing. It 
has resources of $100,000,000. In 
Puerto Rico it functions as the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration with $70,000,000 re- 
sources to loan where the use of 
funds will increase employment in 
farm areas. 

RFC often merges in enterprises 
with the several Department of 
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Agriculture financial agencies, and 
cuts across the borders of all bank- 
ing, credit, and insurance agencies 
of the government. It is much like 
an iceberg: 90 per cent of its ac- 
tivities are not readily apparent. 
In all history there probably has 
never been a financial institution 
with the stupendous power of the 
RFC. 

The third great financial group 


of the federal government is that 
series of agencies established ty 
facilitate building and construction, 
The National Housing Agency, stjj} 
going, has built over $7 billion 
worth of homes and other strye- 
tures, and now operates many and 
sells some occasionally. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, with 
12 regional branches and 3,696 
member units, loans funds to build, 
out of assets of $8 billion; the Fei- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. insures the accounts of gay- 
ings and loan associations, and 
(Continued on page 82) 
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ing distribution be invested in 
some safe and flexible fund, as an 
individual retirement fund. The 
Senate Committee arrived at the 
following conclusion: “There ap- 
pears to be far greater effectiveness 
for satisfaction, peace of mind, re- 
moval of fear for future, and in the 
stimulation of ambition by the sys- 
tem of accumulation of funds for 
the creation of an estate for old age 
security, than by the regular dis- 
tribution of the cash resulting from 
the sharing.” 

It is vital that any corporation 
adopt a profit sharing plan under 
which the proceeds are not distrib- 
uted in cash to the participants for 
each year, bringing about a real 
understanding in advance of its 
adoption as to why the reward is 
deferred in safely invested form 
and why profits vary in amoun 
and in some years disappear alto- 
gether due to generally depressed 
economic conditions. 

Quite often the owners or man- 
agement of smaller business con- 
cerns feel that profit sharing is 
feasible and advantageous only for 
large corporations. On the contrary, 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, after its survey in 1987, 
concluded: 

“As an incentive to greater 
efficiency, profit sharing probably 
stands a better chance to succeed in 
the smaller establishment where the 
percentage of skilled workers is 
usually higher and where individual 


skill and responsibility play a 
larger part in increasing output 
and reducing waste than in the 
larger mass production plants 
where the machine largely deter- 
mines the output.” 

Seventy percent of all employed 
workers are in establishments hay- 
ing less than 500 employes each. 
However, it has been and is being 
demonstrated that profit sharing 
plans are successful in large estab- 
lishments also, such as Eastman- 
Kodak Co., General Electric Co., 
Jewel Tea Co., Procter and Gamble 
Co., and Sears, Roebuck & Co, 
which have long-established and 
successful plans. 

There is sometimes the impres- 
sion that such profit sharing plans 
are advantageous and adaptable 
mainly to industrial companies, but 
it is apparent from the surveys 
mentioned above that they are 
equally advantageous in com- 
mercial, public utilities, and other 
types of establishments where im- 
proved employe-employer relations 
are of vital concern. 

Any company which contemplates 
adopting a profit sharing plan 
should do so only after most careful 
study of the proven and sound fun- 
damentals in that plan as to eligi- 
bility, the profit base, the profit 
percentage to be distributed, and 
the time and form of distribution, 
or investment for the protection of 
the individual employe’s future 
security. 
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Materials Handling ... 


(Continued from page 62) 


equipment in order to handle his 
present production schedule, the 
plating department being the bot- 
tleneck in the production line-up. 
An analysis proved that plating 
equipment was being used only ap- 
proximately 60 percent of its effi- 
ciency because of improper flow of 
raw material into the plating de- 
partment’ and away from the plat- 
ing department. 

To install the new plating equip- 
ment would have required consider- 
able floor space, additional duct 
work, etc., with an initial cost ex- 
ceeding $10,000. Simply by re- 
arranging the materials handling 
methods and installing overhead 
trolley conveyors for moving the 
material to and from the plating 
department, an investment of ap- 
proximately $3000, it was possible 
to relieve the bottleneck in the plat- 
ing department and increase its 
efficiency 85 percent. This elim- 
inated the necessity of putting in 
additional plating equipment, using 
extra floor space, and so increased 
production in the plating depart- 
ment that the overall production in 
the plant was increased in all de- 
partments. Certainly the materials 
handling equipment and methods 
should be credited with these 
savings. 


Cost Data 


Many other instances could be 
mentioned as to how reduction in 
materials handling cost quickly 
pays for the investment in equip- 
ment. It is hoped that in the near 
future, manufacturers will feel 
free to give out more of this perti- 
nent data for publication. 

DISTRIBUTION AGE has always 
contended that materials handling 
equipment pays for itself in more 
ways than in reduced labor costs. 

We have stressed the savings 
that can be made in MONEY (capi- 
tal investment for plant expan- 
sion), TIME (the time required to 
produce a given quantity, or to 
handle a definite quantity), SPACE 
(the amount of space required for 
production, storage, shipping, etc.). 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Straddie Carrier — 


THE ROSS CARRIER 


Ross Series 70 
Straddle Carrier 


COMPANY @ 


Benton 


A TIME-TESTED HANDLING 
SYSTEM — Superiority of The 
ROSS System of straddle car- 
riers and lift trucks for moving, 
tiering, loading and unloadi 
materials in unit-loads at low- 
est cost has been amply dem- 
onstrated over a period of 
more than thirty years. 





RUGGED WORK-PROVEN 
MACHINES — The exception- 
ally long trouble-free life of 
ROSS Straddlie Carriers and 
Lift Trucks under all kinds of 
operating conditions has won 
wide acclaim. Their ovutstand- 
ing performance and low op- 
erating costs mean greatly re- 
duced materials-handling costs 
for their owners. 


AN UNEXCELLED PARTS 
SERVICE — Speed and Ffii- 
ciency are watchwords of the 
ROSS Service Department. It’s 
this fast service that helps 
keep down-time of ROSS 
Straddle Carriers and Lift 
Trucks to a minimum and en- 
ables them to establish un- 
equalled performance records. 


UNPARALLELED EXPERIENCE 
In the 32 years since the 
world’s first straddle carrier — 
a ROSS — was put into use, 
practically every improvement 
in straddle carriers and heavy 
duty lift trucks has been ini- 
tiated and developed by ROSS 
—improvements which have al- 
ways meant big reductions in 
operating and materials-han- 
dling expense. 


For detailed descriptions of 
ROSS Straddle Carriers and 
heavy duty Lift Trucks, write 
for ROSS BULLETIN DA-36. 


The 
ROSS 


World’s most complete line of 
heavy duty straddle carriers 
and lift trucks. 


Harbor, Michigan 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the United States and Canada 
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the first concern of Southern 

California agricultural pro- 
ducers, as there is great variance 
from year to year in climatic con- 
ditions. Frosts present a possible 
hazard to the citrus growers from 
late November to the middle of 
February. This damaging weather 
tends to cut down the size of the 
crop and the receivers find them- 
selves with a higher market. Frest 
can also damage the quality of the 
fruit reaching the market, for in 
spite of rigid shipping standards 
designed to maintain high quality 
shipment, freezing causes drying of 
orange cells, which may not be de- 
tected until after shipment. 

The size factor is another im- 
portant consideration. This is well 
illustrated by the 1945 crop of 
Valencia oranges. The average 
sizes were extremely small, with the 
result that these sold at a substan- 
tial discount under moderate or 
large sizes. In other seasons, there 
may be a preponderance of large 
sizes and those then take the dis- 
count. 

Freight limitations cause an end- 
less problem, principally because of 
the heavy rail load during the war 
for military purposes. Many reefer 
cars doing service during the war 
are now run down. As they are 
withdrawn for servicing, replace- 
ments are not available. Another 
factor is the time lost in loading 


Pte rst concern probably is 
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By HOWARD MILLER 


Manager 
Agricultural Department 
Chamber of Commerce 

Los Angeles 


refrigerator cars. From all indica- 
tions, it appears that these freight 
limitations will be with us in vary- 
ing degrees for some months to 
come. 

In the vegetable industry there 
are several things to be closely 
watched, as affecting the marketing 
of produce. Unusually warm 
weather causing rapid maturity of 
a crop, tends to push a lot of fruit 
and vegetables into the market 
quickly, thus creating a greater 
supply and lower price. 


War Shortages 


The availability and use of insec- 
ticides can materially alter the out- 
come of acrop. Shortages develop- 
ing during the war years are likely 
to continue for some time and the 
prospect of good harvests early in 
the season may be sharply altered 
because of shortage of nicotine sul- 
phate or other insecticides. 

Labor has its important bearing 
on the amount and cost of produc- 
tion. Shortage of labor or too high 
a@ wage may cause the grower to 
curtail his plantings or to reduce 
his operations even after planting. 
The nearer the harvest, the more 
money the growers have in their 
crops and the more likely they are 


. to pay excessively high wages to 


finish out production and harvest- 
ing. However, the grower must see 
the prospect of some profit on the 











Financing crops for market has many angles. 
At present, western lending institutions have 
ample money available for agricultural credit. 
lt Facility loans, operating loans and commodity 
s loans are generally obtainable by good risks. 
Knowing what constitutes a good risk is the 


important thing. 


Factors in Crop Financing 


additional expense and if this looks 
doubtful, he will probably curtail 
part of his operations. In either 
event, the result is a higher cost 
product or less of it. 

New producing areas create an- 
other factor to be observed in mar- 
keting. Expansion both of citrus 
fruits and vegetables in Texas and 
Florida have increasingly strong in- 
fluence in the trade. It must be 
remembered that it takes six or 
seven years for trees to reach good 
commercial production and _ they 
continue to increase in yield for 
many more years. 

One of the greatest factors in the 
trade is the uncertainty of govern- 
ment regulations with regard to 
ceiling prices. This always calls for 
a close watch in marketing and 
financing. 

Southern California has an agri- 
cultural product value of over $733,- 
000,000 and financing this great in- 
dustry has many angles. At pres- 
ent, lending institutions have ample 
money available for agricultural 
credit. The tendency on the part 
of established growers is to “pay 
down” debts and to maintain sub- 
stantial bank accounts to take care 
of operating expenses. The banks 
have the money and are trying to 
push it out for the use of the grow- 
ers. Facility loans, operating loans 
and commodity loans are all gen- 
erally available for good risks. 

Financing of the vegetable indus- 
try is largely through the handlers. 
It is not easy for a grower to go 
into a bank and get a loan on the 
basis of a crop lien, because of the 
combination of growing and mar- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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The Need for Tax 
Equality 


It is the law of the land that Congress has power “to lay and collect 

taxes on incomes, from whatever sources derived.” Therefore, in 

the opinion of many business men, cooperatives should be required 
to pay federal taxes on their incomes. 


By BEN C. McCABE 


President 
National Tax Equality Assn. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN’S 
Pp $48.1 billion budget for 

1946-47 gives jolting empha- 
sis to the already evident fact that 
government will have to tap all 
available sources of revenue, in- 
cluding a number that now get off 
scot-free, to pay the nation’s post- 
war bills. 

At the same time, Uncle Sam 
must get a new lock for the stable 
where he keeps taxpaying corpor- 
ations, though quite a number 
have already escaped into the lush 
pasture of tax exemption to cavort 
with the cooperatives, the mu- 
tuals, the government-owned busi- 
nesses and other enterprises that 
have found a way to grow fat 
without cost. 

A year ago, tax experts of a 
dozen or more organizations were 
making estimates of a postwar 
budget that brought temporary 
joy and comfort to the burdened 
taxpayer. Most of them reached 
the happy conclusion that the gov- 
ernment could get along quite well 
on $18 billion a year, or not more 
than $25 billion at the worst. 

It appears now, as Mr. Truman 
has demonstrated, that these ex- 
perts neglected both history and 
actuality. Even the President hid 
the last $8.3 billion of projected 
costs for the next fiscal year by 
omitting that amount from his 
printed tabulation. But the result- 
ing figures of $39.8 billion in- 
cluded $4 billion of debt reduc- 
tion, so that newspaper headlines 
featured $35.8 billion and let it 
go at that until the next day, when 
minority members of the Congress 
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blazoned the whole story to the 
populace. 

If the optimistic experts of last 
year had looked back to their his- 
tory books they perhaps would 
have paused before going out on 
the $18 billion limb. For histori- 
cal precedent shows that after 
every major war fought by the 
U. S., government expenditures 
have increased materially, and 
have never again decreased to 
pre-war figures. 


High Budget 


Interesting, though apparently 
without precise significance, is 
the fact that the proportion of in- 
crease in the national budget has 
always been in direct ratio to the 
number of years of the immedi- 
ately preceding war. Thus, after 
short wars, like the Mexican War 
and the Spanish War, the postwar 
budget doubled the figures of the 
prewar years; while after the Civil 
War and World War II, the increase 
was about five and a half times. 

It is to be expected therefore 
that the experience of World War 
II will follow the precedent of 
World War I, and since the aver- 
age national budget for the ten 
years preceding 1941 was $6.7 bil- 
lion, the average for the next ten 
years probably will exceed $30 
billion a year. 

The most economical estimates 
set a minimum of $28 billion, and 


that can be accomplished only by 
the most rigid paring of expendi- 
tures and the scrapping of a great 
many of the “social” notions which 
now are prevalent in Washington. 

To meet that $28 billion, or more 
probably to meet a figure consider- 
ably in excess of that sum, the 
Treasury has in sight for the 1946- 
47 fiscal year about $26.5 billion. 

Individuals will pay $13 billion 
in income taxes. Corporations, now 
relieved of the excess profits levy, 
will contribute $8 billion. Employ- 
ment and miscellaneous collections 
will add $2.5 billion. Excise taxes 
are set at $6 billion, but will prob- 
ably be cut to half that figure by 
Congress before June 30. Surplus 
property disposal will give the 
Treasury $2 billion this year, but 
not again. 

We shall face further deficit fi- 
nancing to make up $1.5 billion if 
the nation is run economically, and 
almost any figure you want to write 
down if things are run high, wide 
and handsome. 

All of which accounts for the 
sudden reluctance of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to do 
anything much about reducing 
taxes this year. 

Last autumn’s revenue bill 
slashed rates considerably for in- 
dividuals and for corporations. And 
the promise was made, as that bill 
raced through both houses of Con- 
gress and across the President’s 
desk, that there would be, -in 1946, 
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a full-dress overhauling of the 
nation’s tax structure, with prob- 
ably more cuts for all. 

That was last autumn. Now, all 


-is forgotten. It has to be. Taxes 


can’t be cut any more, in view of 
planned expenditures. As some 
members of Congress have pointed 
out, even last fall’s cuts were far 
too generous, and the future of 
taxes may have to be up instead of 
down. 

The Ways and Means Committee, 
which must originate tax mea- 
sures, is busying itself at other, 
minor tasks. Right now it is work- 
ing on wartime excess profits tax 
refunds, a Philippine free-trade 
bill, and social security reconsidera- 
tions. Those jobs will be out of the 
way by April or May. The com- 
mittee will then start revising war- 
time excise taxes, which are due to 
expire automatically six months 
after the war is ended officially, but 
which seem likely to remain on the 
books for some time to come. 

In the minds of some taxpaying 
businessmen, 1947 is the date set 
for correction of the federal in- 
come tax inequality. These busi- 
nessman taxpayers, individual pro- 
prietors, partnerships and _ cor- 
porations, are asking that their 
booming competitors, mainly co- 
operatives, Government-owned en- 
terprises, and mutuals, be required 
to pay federal income taxes on all 
of their earnings instead of riding 
tax-free as they do today. The tax- 
payers say: 


Profits Earned 


The cooperatives are in business, 
competing directly in almost every 
line of enterprise. They make 
money, and their earnings are 
profits, regardless of the use of 
words like “savings,” ‘“over-de- 
posits,” “net margins” and other 
diversionary terms that have been 
invented to make those profits ap- 
pear to be something else. 

It is the law of the land that 
Congress has power “to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever sources derived,” and there- 
fore the cooperatives should be re- 
quired to pay federal taxes on their 
incomes. They should pay as cor- 
porations if they have adopted the 
corporate form of organization, as 
more than 80 percent have; they 
should pay as partnership indi- 








The operator of this fork truck gets rid 
of a lot of money every day at the U. S. 
Bureau of Engraving. This one load 
consists of $708,000 in one dollar bills, 
printed 12 to the sheet, being moved 
from the examining room to the cutters. 





viduals only if they are really 
partnerships. 

Cooperative financial statements 
show that they have ample ability 
to pay taxes, which is the criterion 
set up under our tax laws. That, 
businessmen declare, is the sole is- 
sue involved. There is no argument 
with the cooperative way of doing 
business; no desire or intent to de- 
stroy cooperation. Nor is there 
any danger that cooperation will be 
harmed by paying taxes. 

Last year, cooperatives did some 
$12 billion of business in the United 
States. Having started, many years 
ago, as local organizations of 
farmers who wished to sell their 
produce together and to buy some 
needed supplies in groups, co-ops 
have now spread out into all kinds 
of business and into the big money. 


Their activities today include 
the packing, canning, dehydrating, 
processing and marketing of all 
farm products; retailing of all 
kinds, both rural and urban; whole- 
saling; manufacturing of every- 
thing from heavy farm machinery 
to lipstick, face powders, cigars, 
cigarettes and household electric 
appliances; banking, insurance, 
publishing, oil-well drilling, pe- 


troleum refining, mining and a myl- 
titude of other jobs, many of which 
bear little or no direct relationship 
to the “farmers’, fruit growers’ and 
like associations” who were named 
by Congress when it generously 
declared that co-ops should have to 
pay no federal income tax. 

Mammoth cooperative corpora- 
tions with highly ramified inter- 
locking ownership, little different 
in actual effect from the holding 
companies which Congress has held 
to be iniquitous in private enter- 
prise, sustain their claim to federal 
income tax exemption by liberal in- 
terpretations which consider 
farmer ownership of local associa- 
tions to include also ownership of 
super regional co-ops, super-super 
manufacturing and management 
co-ops, and an international co- 
operative cartel which has been set 
up for operation in world markets, 

Just how much federal income 
tax all these co-ops owe to the gov- 
ernment in any given year is as 
hard to figure as the varying li- 
ability of other companies. The 
Ways and Means Committee has 
tried to find out, but the machinery 
that it provided for the Treasury 
was faulty. It gave, as the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee’s tax 
experts have pointed out, less than 
half the answer, so that further re- 
ports will be necessary “to de- 
termine whether and to what ex- 
tent the provisions of Section 101 
constitute a loophole for tax evas- 
ion and avoidance.” 


Tax Evasion 


That there is tax evasion is now 
admitted by top ranking co-ops 
themselves. In a bulletin dated Jan. 
2, 1946, the National Assn. of Co- 
operatives, which propagandizes in 
favor of tax inequalities favoring 
the co-ops, warned its supporting 
members: “Our first and greatest 
need is to set our own house in or- 
der. It is no longer possible blandly 
to assert that all co-ops are lily- 
white on income taxes. Too many 
co-op leaders have publicly or pri- 
vately told public officials they 
know this isn’t so; too many tax 
officials have been looking into co- 
op returns.” 

Whatever the total of tax liabil- 
ity may be, it is very large, and 
taken in conjunction with the fed- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Traffic Congestion .. . 
(Continued from page 48) 


United States, compared with ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 now in op- 
eration. 

Civic leaders throughout the na- 
tion are considering a variety of 
projects designed to ameliorate the 
situation. However, the great ma- 
jority of these projects will not be 
put into operation for several years. 
In the interim, urban groups are 
seeking methods of bringing about 
temporary relief. 

In New York, certain thorough- 
fares have been designated as “ex- 
pressways,” and parking has been 
restricted on these streets. Other 
measures include permitting trucks 
to load only when cargo is ready, 
increased fines for parking offend- 
ers, and specified spacing for inter- 
state busses in transit. 

The transportation committee, 
City Club of Chicago, has recom- 
mended that greater utilization of 
public transportation be promoted 
in that city through the provision 
of parking facilities at outlying 
elevated and suburban railroad sta- 
tions. Only 17,700 parking spaces 
are available in the Loop business 
district, whereas estimates show 
that at least 55,000 spaces are re- 
quired. 

Large department stores in 
Washington, D. C., are following 
the trend toward decentralization 
by organizing suburban branches. 
William Van Duzer, district difec- 
tor of traffic, has suggested the con- 
struction of an underground trans- 
portation system which would in- 
clude street cars and busses. 

City officials of San Francisco are 
agreed that it is necessary to pro- 
vide some rapid public surface or 
underground transportation facility 
in order to persuade the public to 
leave automobiles at home. A sub- 
way system is under consideration. 

In Detroit, traffic congestion has 
cost property owners in the down- 
town business area about one bil- 
lion dollars, according to estimates 
of the Detroit Traffic Engineering 
Bureau. This loss in assessed valua- 
tions has been caused by the growth 
of the tendency to locate business 
centers in the city’s periphery. An 

(Continued on page 91) 
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GENERAL 


Industrial Pneumatics 


@ Heavy loads or mobile equipment . . . move smoothly and 
faster over rough, soft or smooth surfaces on General Pneu- , 
matics. You avoid the spillage and breakage of “rough rides” 
... reduce labor requirements, equipment maintenance and end 
floor wear and roll-resistance of old-style hard wheels. 


ONLY General Pneumatics have the extra-capacity wide- 
base rim . . . quick demountable wheel . . . provide assembled 
tire-tube-wheel units . . . always ready for use. General Pneu- 
matics are the standard of the Army Air Corps for ground service. 


On new material handling trucks or portable equipment 
specify General Industrial Pneumatics. 


ASSEMBLED! 


Heavy-duty Tire - Separate Tube + Standard Wheel 
8” to 22” o. d. for loads of 180—1900 ‘Ibs. per tire 


Dept. 8 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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As long as there is humidity in atmosphere, change in 

temperature, rain, and snowfall; as long as there is plant 

and animal life to infest materials in shipment or storage, 

corrosion control is essential insurance for the preserva- 
tion of merchandise in distribution. 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 


General Manager 
Glean’s Assortments, Inc. 
New York 


(Formerly Army Air Forces 
Packaging Control Officer) 


\ N ] HEN the books of logistics 
covering the last World 
War are balanced, do not 
be surprised if facts reveal that 
more damage to our war material 
can be charged to corrosive factors 
in supply channels than to com- 
bined enemy action. I have seen 
hundreds of eager, willing supply 
men open case after case of equip- 
ment and spare parts, and route 
them to repair or salvage dumps. 


One expects a vehicle in use in a 
combat theater, exposed to all the 
elements, and away from servicing 
units, to show deterioration from 
rust and exposure. But one scarce 
ly expected vehicles manufactured 
and packed for export by American 
industry to be of no use upon ar- 
rival until replacement transmis- 
sions, carburetors, fuel pumps and, 
in some instances, complete engines 
could be sent up to. take the place 
of those corroded in shipment. 

The problem of corrosion was so 
serious that its solution was num- 
ber one priority in the thoughts, 
and efforts of every one even re- 
motely concerned with preparation 
of cargo for war purposes. Much 
progress was made during the 
latter part of the war. Since the 
close of hostilities, new gains have 
been achieved in the field of corro- 
sion control. Naturally, as long as 
there is humidity in the atmo- 
sphere, change in temperature, 
rain and snowfall; as‘long as there 
is plant and animal life to infest 
materials in storage or shipment, 
the battle to preserve the factory 
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Corrosion Control 


freshness of goods in distribution 
must continue. Proper corrosion 
control, in the end, is the cheap in- 
surance. The stock clerk who breaks 
open hermetical sealings on pack- 
ages to verify contents or size, who 
leaves finger prints on polished 
surfaces, and who does nothing 
about resealing packages properly, 
is just as much in need of lessons 
in corrosion control as are produc- 
tion, traffic and packaging super- 
visors. 

What is corrosion? When cor- 
rosion is mentioned, most people 
think of rust. This is natural, as 
rust is a big factor in the cause 
of corrosion, but rust is not the 
entire answer. The reddish scale 
appearing on iron, steel and other 
metals as a result of moisture 
does not in itself, represent de- 
terioration of the metal. It may 
freeze revolving parts, short cir- 
cuit electrical contacts, prevent 
meshing of gears and jam action 
where smooth surfaces are essen- 
tial. But rust is not true corrosion 


although in addition to the harm 
it can do in itself, it also leads to 
corrosion. 

Corrosion is deterioration of 
metal resulting from a chemical] 
reaction of elements. There are 
solvents which remove rust. How- 
ever, if there has been action of 
the elements upon the metal, true 
corrosion will have set in and rust 
removal, plus cleaning, polishing, 
and application of proper cor- 
rosion-preventive compound can 
only prevent further deteriora- 
tion. The damage done is perma- 
nent. 

In the event that a carton in 
distribution becomes submerged 
or water-laden, it must be opened 
at once, and the contents must be 
dried and cleaned both outside 
and inside. Any incipient signs of 
rust must be treated immediately 
with solvents, or buffed away be- 
fore corrosion sets in. 

With the realization that there 
are causes other than rust for 
chemical reaction upon metal, a 


Inefficient protection led to the damage shown in illustration below. Corrosion 
took place in areas where wood was brought into contact with machined surfaces. 
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person is more inclined to avoid 
gome rather simple abuses in han- 
dling which lead to costly losses. 

Finger prints. Packers of costly 
parts are familiar with the de- 
teriorating action which may take 
place upon a polished surface. 
Often corrosion results because 
the part has been touched by an 
ungloved hand. The acids from 
the fingerprint on an otherwise 
clean surface (and underneath 
any oils or greases which may be 
applied) leaves its etching upon 
the metal. 

There are many ways in which 
even a corrosion-controlled pack 
may become opened in the chan- 
nels of distribution. Cartons may 
be: 


1. Damaged, 
packing. 

2. Opened to verify size or 
style. 

3. Opened to remove an article 
for display purposes. 

4. Opened for discussion of 
contents with purchaser. 

5. Opened for periodic condition 
check. 

6. Opened for acceptance, claim 
or customs inspection. 

7. Opened for storage in bins or 
on shelves. 


At each breaking of the manu- 
facturers’ package, whether it be 
*of watch-movements or _silver- 
ware, pen points or locomotive 
fittings, the ravages of finger- 
prints may be introduced. Proper 
corrosion control implies not only 
proper packaging, but implicit 
directions for handling the carton 
throughout the chain of distribu- 
tion where original packing may 
be broken for any reason. 

Acid in lumber. Elementary is 
the rule never to let lumber, 
especially green wood used in 
packing and boxmaking, come into 


and require re- 
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contact with surfaces which may 
corrode. In addition to the acids 
in lumber, the moisture content 
May cause rust. Abrasion from 
wood can rub away any rust-pre- 
ventive compounds or oils used to 
safeguard the metal in storage 
and shipment. Yet corrosion 
from the accident of, wood against 
metal continues to take its an- 
nual toll. Sometime, the placing 
or quality of the inner-liner may 
be such that it rips, and serves 
no purpose in transit of the goods. 
Wood may be placed against a 
critical surface with every good 
intention. A warehouse or freight 
depot inspector is told that the 
contents of a case are rolling 
around inside. Perhaps board on 
one side of the box is already 
loosened. He orders a carpenter 
to open the carton and make se- 
cure with more internal bracing. 
The carpenter, not too familiar 
with the nature of the contents, 
may leave a wood brace firmly 
against the plate of a small print- 
ing press, causing corrosion to its 
most vital part. 


With proper packing, this rusted gear 
would have arrived in good condition. 
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Other causes of acid etch. An 
ice skating enthusiast was some- 
what troubled by the fact that the 
sharpness and brightness of his 
blades always suffered in com- 
parison with those of his friends, 
until someone pointed out that 
his habit of wrapping his skates 
after use in ordinary newspaper 
was playing havoc with the metal. 
Newsprint is not the only paper 
which may ruin property by 
touching critical surfaces. The 
adhesives used in ordinary fiber- 
boards contain acids which are 
freed in the presence of moisture. 
In fact, unless a wrapping paper 
is warranted to be “acid-free” 
there is always the danger that it 
may superinduce corrosion to cer- 
tain products. Again, even if the 
original pack is in an acid-free 
paper, agencies, dealers and other 
distributors who repack may 
cause much ultimate dissatisfac- 
tion if they are not schooled in 
corrosion control. 

Living organisms. Metal is not 
the only material to which the 
shipper must accord corrosion 
control. Products made of cotton, 
rubber, fiber, linen, paper, wax 
surfaces, leather, wood and even 
some plastics can be irreclaim- 
ably damaged by. mold, mildew and 
other fungi. Mold of any type re- 
quires an unclean or moist sur- 
face upon which to settle. From 
there it grows and spreads over a 
greater area. Deterioration from 
living organisms gives the ship- 
per of dry goods a corrosion-pre- 
vention problem equal to that of 
the shipper of metal parts. Infes- 
tation by insects, moths, roaches, 
rats and other larger organisms, 
in addition to being violations 
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within themselves and represent- 
ing complete loss in edible prod- 
ucts, are also instrumental in 
starting corrosive action by intro- 
ducing dirt deposits and other 
contaminations. It goes without 
saying that organisms such as 
maggots, book-worms and _ ter- 
mites, which live off the products 
they infest, must never be per- 
mitted to get a foot-hold in 
articles in long time storage. 
Some years ago, the question of 
ownership of an entire edition of 
a beautifully bound book went in- 
to litigation. The books them- 
selves were ordered impounded, 
and were entrusted by the court 
to a neutral source. When the 
matter was finally adjudicated 
and the books removed from a 
basement vault, all that remained 
were the binding. The pages had 
corroded under the onslaughts of 
an organism which flourished in 
the damp dark spot selected for 
their storage. 

One word more on deterioration 
from living organisms. Even glass 
and metal are not immune from 
this source of corrosion. There is 
an organic dust which settles on 








Packaging Exposition 

The role of packaging in industry, 
and its importance in our commerce 
and progress, will be visualized at the 
Packaging Exposition of 1946, to be 
held April 2-5 at Atlantic City, N. J.. 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Management Assn. 








surfaces and supports the growth 
of mold, mildew and fungi. Sur- 
faces so attacked are soon dam- 
aged permanently. 


Corrosion control, as a part of 
packing, is a procedure to be 
adopted only after careful study. 
Certainly common sense plays a 
large part in determining what 
items should be given a full 
processing against corrosion. 
Many products are constructed 
entirely of corrosion-resisting ma- 
terials. Surely it would be un- 
economical to give such products 
protective packing. Other prod- 
ucts will have been given perma- 
nent protection through painting, 
plating or chemical treatment. Ex- 
perience should be called into 
play. If a product has shown no 





Factors in Crop Financing 
(Continued from page 66) 


keting hazards. Handlers, there- 
fore, borrow from banks, and, in 
turn, make loans to the growers. 
Credit is supervised by a field man 
who closely observes the grower’s 
crops, and can make a sound ap- 
praisal of the crop’s value. Another 
financing arrangement is the grow- 
er-shipper plan, handling a great 
deal of the eastern crop of products 
such as cantaloupe and lettuce. 
Large acreages are maintained un- 
der this setup, making feasible both 
the growing and shipping of the 
product. As the grower-shipper 
has full control of the crop in both 
handling and shipping, it is easier 
for him to get credit. 

To summarize the factors vital to 
marketing of Southern California 
crops, we have to watch and con- 
sider the following financially: 

1. Perishability and quality. 

2. Availability of transportation 
facilities. 
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3. Climatic factors. Rains, for 
instance, cause lettuce spoilage; hot 
weather causes bolting and fast ma- 
turity, which are certainly not con- 
ducive to good distribution. 

4. Expansion and contraction of 
credit. 

According to F. F. Palmerlee, 
vice president, Bank of America, in 
charge of the livestock and crops 
loan department, “we are advising 
our borrowers to turn over their 
crops by July 1, when the existing 
federal subsidies expire. It is ex- 
pected that, after July 1, producers 
will know the government program 
on subsidies and be able to make 
the necessary adjustments.” 

Good management is called for to 
meet end of the war adjustments 
but, with it, 1946 should be a profit- 
able year for better than 845,000 of 
our Southern California farm popu- 
lation. 


evidence of deterioration or logs 
of quality without benefit of cor. 


‘rosion control, the manufacturer 


need only verify from time to 
time the fact that his product is 
continuing to stand up. 

Many products which cry out 
for corrosion control are given ip- 
adequate or no protective pack. 
aging today. In the end, the 
manufacturer or packer would 
find corrosion prevention cheap 
insurance. I am reminded of one 
food product that is packed in a 
metal container exactly like com- 
petitive products. Any stock 
found on the shelves six months 
or so later, however, are dull and 
shabby compared to other brands, 
Stock 12 months old actually is 
rusty. While the contents are un- 
affected, the outward appearance 
lacks appetite-appeal. Loss of 
sales undoubtedly is costing that 
packer far more than proper 
processing would cost. 

Corrosion protection. The steps 
in proper corrosion control are: 


. Cleaning 

. Drying 

. Preserving 

. Wrapping 

. Waterproofing 

Methods and procedure for pro- 
tective packaging of various types’ 
of articles will be discussed in 
an early issue. It is important to 
remember, however, that a thor- 
oughly cleaned object, wrapped so 
that it is impervious to water- 
moisture-vapor, has the greatest 
chance of reaching the consumer 
free of any corrosive effects. The 
best preservative or the most 
skillfully designed wrap are prac- 
tically worthless when applied 
over a dirty surface. Mention has 
already been made of _ imper- 
ceptible residues which may re- 
sult from moisture or finger- 
prints. There are many other 
microscopic residues which must 
be combatted. 

The philosopher would have us 
believe it is nature’s plan that all 
processes favor deterioration, the 
inevitable return to basic elements. 
Man has and will continue to make 
objects as durable as time. Cor- 
rosion control is the understanding 
of the forces which give corrosion 
its start and the knowledge of how 
to prevent such origins. 
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Materials Handling . . . SAVE MAN POWER - CUT COSTS - SPEED DELIVERY 


(Continued from page 65) IN 


Other facts that should be consid- Ww h ° & Di t ib ti 

ered are better labor relations, less ad re 0 U S i n g Is rl U H 0 n 
fatigue of workers, thereby per- 
mitting them to produce more con- of Loose or Packaged Produ cts 
sistently, reduction in labor turn- 

over because of better working ' . 

conditions, reduction in instirance 
because of better housekeeping, re- 
duction in insurance through elim- 
ination of accident hazards, reduc- 
tion in waste caused by spoilage of 
material by improper handling, | 
saving in shipping costs by reduc- | 
ing time required for loading cars, 
trucks, etc., and many other items. 
All of these should be credited as 
reduction in handling costs so that 
they can be applied as savings | 
which will assist in writing off the 
investment for mechanical mate- 
rials handling equipment. 


keene | \ . THE FEATHERWEIGHT 
> MODEL 391 
































Industrial Design . . . 
(Continued from page 50) 


be, call upon outside auditors to | 
examine their books. It has been | 
demonstrated many times that | 


this periodic check-up pays. 
a pecans cae ostiens Farquhar Portable Featherweight Conveyors handle 


extra dividends if they tore a page | bags, boxes, cases, cartons, crates, hampers, etc., 

from the banker’s book, and called | with speed, economy and trouble-free daily per- 

in an outside specialist periodically | formance. Featherweights are right for every ship- 

to examine their distribution set- | ping and warehousing need . . . carry in either ' 

. hiitias i ilinaiinaiiinis ci direction, have the Rexibility of mounting shown HORIZONTAL WHEEL 
in the models at right. They'll handle items weigh- 


in anything else, is difficult of ; r arcs 
achievement. Nevertheless, great ing up to 125 Ibs. and 24 inches or more in width HORLZONTAL CASTER 


strides toward perfection in dis- at a rate of 25 per minute. Farquhar builds Porta- Weta 
tribution can be made if manufac- bles for every loading, unloading and materials FOUR CASTER 
al pi gig Taga ge handling problem . . . for any kinds of loose or Bean 
strive gether to remove e 
stumbling blocks from the path. peckeged goods. | 
It should be remembered that 
through the use of color alone, the 
industrial designer can: 
1. Help to prevent accidents. 
2. Make working conditions more Way 
pleasant for employes. 
3. Reduce insurance premiums. 
4, Save money. 

















FRAME ONLY 


Write or wire Farquhar Portable 
Flexibility of mountings 


Machinery Division today. to fit your requirements 
is shown in sketches. 
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: = PORTABLE OR PERMANENT MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS FOR 
C.O.D. COAL- COKE- SAND - GRAVEL. BAGS - BOXES- CRATES. CARTONS ®ARRELS.- ETC. 
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on shipments meaning “Collect on NINETIETH 
Delivery,” first originated in 1841 ee ee ee 


when a shipper asked the express A. B. FA RQ UHAR COMPANY 


company to collect payment. 203 DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DISTRIBUTION NEEDS 


Simplification and 


ECOGNIZING that all the 
R links in the chain of distri- 
bution are interrelated and 
that each has an effect on the effi- 
cieney of the whole, it is readily 
apparent that the methods of one 
are the concern of all. Further, the 
responsibility of any one link be- 
comes more pronounced when it is 
realized that the general welfare, 
rather than that of a restricted 
field, is at stake. With this in mind, 
every organization engaged in some 
phase of distribution should not 
only strive for top efficiency but 
should consider its activities in the 
light of their effect on other phases. 
It is quite evident that unified 
action is needed if conditions which 
promote high efficiency are to be 
realized. Fluctuating and confused 
methods within the field of opera- 
tion set up harmful barriers that 
prevent sound and dependable plan- 
ning. If one set of conditions is 
to be met in one instance and a 
totally different and unpredicted 
set is to be faced in the next, no 
operator can carry on at his best. 
Unnecessary and perplexing prob- 
lems rise up, with the result that 
high efficiency realized at one point 
is penalized and nullified at another 
point. 


Short Range Plans 


In the past, all along the chain of 
distribution stretching from pro- 
ducer to consumer, we have been 
too short-sighted. Our plans, for 
the most part, have been formulated 
on a short-range basis, taking into 
consideration only the immediate 
factors. Even within that restrict- 
ed orbit, our problems have been 
complicated by a proneness to let 
things go, to put up with enigmas 
and perplexing situations which 
might well be ironed out to make 
the course smoother. Certainly, if 
we are to make progress, the first 
requisite is a determination to 
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We need more uniform accounting, freight rates, state laws governing 

transportation, statements and bills of lading, weights and measures, 

loading and unloading practices, routing procedure, equipment re- 

quirements and personnel training. These are but a few of the more 
obvious requirements. 


tackle things with courage and con- 
fidence. 

The value of a product lies in 
large measure in the simplicity of 
its operating devices, and by the 
same token the value of distribution 
services can be enhanced by a sim- 
plification program. Any move to 
eliminate complexities in the inter- 
est of better service is a good move, 
but if the move is made with proper 
forethought, then a maximum of 
benefit should accrue. Haphazard 
thinking is hardly appropriate at 
this time. 

As we look back, we can realize 
that very little has been done 
toward simplification of practices 
in the distribution field. While 
progress has been made in many 
ways, evolution has been slow in 
respect to simplification and stan- 
dardization, and this has held up 
the strides which might have been 
made. 

The production field definitely has 
its standards. Methods and prac- 
tices are well catalogued, and terms 
are known to all. And because of 
the basic standards established, 
there is little guesswork. In short, 
production circles. are well organ- 
ized for efficient operation. 

The distribution field, on the 
other hand, has never established 
any effective basic standards, and 
consequently there has been no 
tangible foundation stone as a 
guidepost for common efficiency. 
As a matter of fact, the methods 
employed in the field of distribution 
have been so diverse as to cause 
considerable confusion and unneces- 
sarily high costs. There is no ques- 
tion but that costs could be lowered 
and efficiency raised with the estab- 


lishment of standardized practices, 
and both shipper and receiver would 
benefit thereby. More goods for 
more people would be the ultimate 
answer. 


Uniform Systems 


The fields of action for standardi- 
zation and simplification programs 
are many and varied, stretching all 
the way through the chain of dis- 
tribution from producer to con- 
sumer. Opportunities are rife for 
more uniform accounting systems, 
freight rates, state laws governing 
transportation, statements and bills 
of lading, weights and measures, 
loading and unloading practices, 
packaging methods, routing pro- 
cedure, equipment requirements, 
and personnel training. These are 
but a few of the more obvious fields 
of action. 

The need for a uniform account- 
ing system is quite apparent when 
it is realized that the accounting 
system is the measuring stick of 
the efficiency and financial success 
and stability of any commercial or 
industrial enterprise, and in order 
to check the various brackets of 
operation properly it is necessary 
to make direct comparisons. Such 
comparisons are most difficult if 
accounting systems vary. And, what 
is highly important, it is difficult to 
establish computable averages for 
an industry against which efficien- 
cies may be checked. 

As far as freight rates are con- 
cerned, they are handed down from 
past railroad practices. The transi- 
tion has been all too slow to keep 
up with the times. These obsolete 
methods of establishing rates are 
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By GEORGE H. SCRAGG 


Director 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
The White Motor Co. 
Cleveland 


inappropriate today, and something 
should be done to improve them. 
Standardized procedure may well 
be worked out in line with modern 
conditions and expectancies. 

When we consider the great vari- 
ation in state laws, particularly 
those governing motor transporta- 
tion, the need for action is self evi- 
dent. There is little justification 
for laws which penalize truck oper- 
ators, shippers, receivers, and the 
general public. As we know, laws 
which are founded on real need are 
justified, whereas those which are 
arbitrarily established as barriers 
to common welfare are nothing 
more or less than shackles on our 
progress. 


Driving Habits 

The greatest evil lies in the un- 
justified differences which hold up 
goods at state lines and exact trib- 
ute in the way of costly delays and 
inefficiencies enroute to the next 
state border. Desirable driving and 
handling habits which are influ- 
enced by the practical regulations 
of one state are seriously disrupted 
in another state where unwarranted 
restrictions prevail. While the 
changed conditions found in differ- 
ent states may influence some slight 
changes in the laws, it is evident 
that the trend to modern highways, 
bridges, and other travel facilities 
throughout the country should level 
the traffic regulations to a more or 
less common denominator. When 
that uniform code is set up, ship- 
Pers and transportation agencies 
will have something definite to go 
by. 
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Local city traffic ordinances might 
likewise be patterned alike to avoid 
confusion. There is little reason 
for cities of the same population 
class and same general activity to 
have entirely different laws. In the 
east we find that New York has one 
set of regulations, and Boston, not 
so far away, has another set. From 
the standpoint of distribution, we 
must recognize that every moment 
saved represents a saving in cost, 
and time can hardly be saved if 
laws are to be scrambled in a hope- 
less and meaningless hodge-podge. 

We in the distribution field should 
be concerned about speed limits, 
traffic signals, and the various turn- 
ing and parking regulations that 
affect our efficiency. And where 
there is no safety factor involved, 
we should inquire into the wisdom 
of artificial holdups. Comprehen- 
sive studies should be made to de- 
termine the best practices to fol- 
low under given situations, and the 
results of such surveys should be 
made known to those who influence 
our laws. 

As an example, when the chiefs 
of police meet at convention and 
traffic laws are re-examined, voices 
of men in distribution should be 
heard. We who pay the bills are 
in reality taxed twice when we are 
slowed down unnecessarily by ill- 
planned regulations. First there 
is the natural tax levied on our 
operations, and second, there is the 
added cost which comes from penal- 
izing efficiencies. 




















Traffic clubs, trucking associa- 
tions, automobile clubs, and other 
organizations should be enlisted in 
the crusade for the common wel- 
fare. Perhaps a joint committee 
of these interests could be formed 
to work in a cooperative way, to 
do for distribution what the Society 
for Automotive Engineers has done 
for production by setting up accept- 
ed standards. The SAE frequently 
calls in members of industry other 
than its own to help solve problems 
and to sound out the will of the 
majority. That spirit of coopera- 
tion should be evident in the dis- 
tribution field where our problems 
today are far greater than those 
faced in the production field where 
great strides have long since been 
made. 


Bills of Lading 


Standardization of statements 
and bills of lading would be most 
helpful, and so too would standard- 
ized procedure relating to weights 
and measures. It might be too much 
to ask that the metric system be 
used exclusively at this time, either 
for weights or measures. But if 
we are going to use the English sys- 
tem, at least we should determine 
whether we are going to talk in 
terms of pounds, hundredweights, 
or tons, and quotations should be 
made on that basis, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of translation. 
In the same way, our liquid mea- 
sure unit should be established as 
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pints, quarts, or gallons, and the 
dry measure standard fixed at 
quarts, pecks, or bushels. There is 
too much unnecessary confusion 
about them today. This is going 
to be increasingly important in 
foreign shipments which must be 
translated into the English system. 


Loading and unloading proced- 
ures can be greatly improved 
through the establishment of sim- 
plified and standardized practices. 
All too often the conditions met at 
the docks and platforms are not 
conducive to efficient operation, and 
little has been done about it in the 
past. Because such conditions ulti- 
mately affect the cost of goods, they 
are the concern of all. They apply 
directly to the immediate shipper, 
receiver, and carrier. 


Poor Platforms 


Holdups at loading or receiving 
dock are usually quite unnecessary 
and might be eliminated by an ap- 
plication of recommended equip- 
ment and practices. For instance, 
it is often true that the platforms 
are inadequate to accommodate the 
several trucks which must load or 
unload at the same time, and one 
or more trucks and drivers have to 
await their turn. In other cases, 
the approach to the platform. is a 
narrow alley which is allowed to 
become blocked. In still other cases, 
there is insufficient personnel or 
inadequate handling equipment to 
take care of the loads as fast as 
the carriers arrive. In any event, 
these holdups result in a time and 
cost loss of equipment and person- 
nel, thus adding to the cost of dis- 
tribution. 


Sometimes the shipping depart- 
ment is not properly located in rela- 
tion to the dispatching platform, 
and expensive handling is entailed. 
If the shipping department is on 
a floor above the loading level, then 
suitable means, such as gravity 
feed systems, elevators, or other ap- 
propriate provisions, should be set 
up to aid the flow. In the same way, 
if goods must come up from a floor 
below, mechanical rather than phys- 
ical means should be provided. 

When it comes to the handling 
of goods as well as the protection 
of goods, packaging methods are 
vitally important. Strides have 
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40,000 Sizes 


The nation’s motor and machine 
manufacturers recently were 
urged to join a movement to stand- 
ardize sizes of ball and roller bear- 
ings just as sizes of electric bulbs, 
tires, clothing and shoes are stand- 
ardized. This standardization, as- 
serted S. F. Wollman, executive 
vice president, SKF Industries, 
Philadelphia, would reduce overall 
costs, speed delivery of bearings 
to prime reconversion centers, aid 
young industries, and broaden 
American participation in world 
reconstruction. 

“Ball and roller bearing manu- 
facturers now are required to pro- 
duce and stock as many as 40,000 
sizes and makes of anti-friction 
bearings,” Mr. Wollmar § said. 
“Some of these products differ 
from others by the merest hair’s 
breadth. If a uniform system of 
basic sizes were adopted, it might 
be possible to concentrate our ca- 
pacity on turning out about 2,000 
sizes of bearings. These would 
meet almost every industrial need 
without any sacrifice of quality.” 








been made in this field, but better 
coordination and the fixing of basic 
standards would go a long way in 
promoting still greater efficiency. 
Full advantage has not yet been 
taken of motorized equipment for 
the fast moving of goods within 
plants and warehouses. Likewise, 
improved practices could be estab- 
lished for the picking up and laying 
down of goods. Properly packaged, 
such goods would be adaptable to 
handling on pallets, and where pal- 
lets are used it is possible to han- 
dle a large quantity of merchandise 
or material as a unit without the 
constant handling of small pieces. 
This is a vital time-saving feature. 

The efficiency of pallet handling 
was well brought out during the 
war when army and navy recom- 
mendations called for the use of 
pallets in cofinection with industrial 
plant trucks of the fork type. Even 
before the war the value of pallet 
development was recognized. Today, 
it might be entirely feasible to fix 
standards for pallets and then, to 
inaugurate an exchange system so 
that they might go with the loads 
they bear, thus eliminating a great 


deal of rehandling at the other eng 
of the line. Any commodities that 
could be stacked would be appropri. 
ate for pallet handling, and the pal- 
let exchange idea would work to the 
advantage of all. If valuable prop. 
erty such as freight cars can be 
exchanged for lengthy periods, cer. 
tainly it would be feasible to ex. 
change pallets. 

The packaging of goods is becom- 
ing more and more scientific. Dur- 
ing the war when valuable materi- 
als and products had to be protected 
against unusual conditions fostered 
by trans-oceanic shipment, new 
methods were devised. Not only 
were moisture-proof containers of 
various kinds developed, but prod- 
ucts were dipped in special waxes 
and solutions to make them imper- 
vious to climatic conditions. In 
many cases this made outside con- 
tainers unnecessary, and conse 
quently shipping space was saved, 
Many such war-born ideas are ser- 
viceable today. Certainly packag- 
ing has gone a long way from the 
day when a package was a mere 
container to the present era when 
a package also represents protec- 
tion, sustaining the value of prod- 
ucts encased within. 

In the transportation phase of 
distribution routing is all-impor- 
tant. One of the primary aims to- 
day is to have a 100 percent load 
factor. This can be achieved only 
when quantities of goods are mov- 
ing in both directions. It does not 
mean necessarily that the goods 
have to be of the same type, as 
long as they are adaptable to the 
same transportation medium. When 
this is true, it is possible to make 
full use of the available space in a 
two-way movement cycle. 


Proper Routing 


One way in which the 100 percent 
load factor can be realized is 
through proper routing. This will 
be determined through knowledge 
of goods and movements. 

Maintaining the right type of 
equipment to do an efficient distri- 
bution job is just as important as 
having the right tools to do a good 
production job. The truck used in 
transportation, for instance, should . 
be selected according to the size and 
type of load, distance to be covered, 
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and the nature of the terrain. The 
power plant must be adequate to 
handle the maximum load on maxi- 
mum grades encountered. Other- 
wise the operator is forced to select 
a low gear ratio which, in turn, 
speeds up the engine and reduces its 
life while increasing fuel consump- 
tion and maintenance requirements. 

Terrain conditions logically influ- 
ence the selection of the axle as well 
as the engine, and most manufac- 
turers offer options in the size of 
engines and transmissions to meet 
the varying types of operation. In 
short, the truck should be tailored 
for the particular job it is to do if 
utmost efficiency is to be realized. 
The same philosophy holds all the 
way through the selection of equip- 
ment. 


Basic Standards 


Just as it is logical to set up 
standards governing methods and 
equipment, so too it is advisable to 
set up basic standards covering the 
trainingof personnel. Theknow-how 
in distribution circles is fully as im- 
portant as the knowledge and skill 
required to operate a production 
machine. Consequently, anyone en- 
gaged in distribution should have 
the necessary preliminary training. 
Efficiency has its human equation, 
and all the scientific equipment in 
the world would be of no avail if 
those handling the equipment were 
unprepared. Recommended stand- 
ards for training should: serve to 
raise the level of efficiency of those 
connected with transportation and 
other brackets of distribution. 

In the days ahead America and 
its export markets will require vast 
quantities of goods. American in- 
dustry, geared to heavy production 
and well grounded on recognized 
standards, can meet every need, 
make no mistake about that. The 
unknown quantity lies in the field 
of distribution. Can we in the dis- 
tribution field put these products in 
the hands of the consumers at a 
cost which wil! encourage more and 
more business? The answer lies, in 
large part, in our ability to sim- 
plify procedures and regulations 
and to set up basic standards as 
guideposts to more efficient opera- 
tion. 
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A unique fork truck to load and 
unload highway trucks in less time 
at lower cost. 


Clark Tructractor has from its birth in 1917 pioneered 
new methods of material handling. As its postwar product 
it introduces the Clark Trucloader, substituting for manual 
labor, a light compact fork truck to load and unload high- 
way trucks in a few minutes, making more efficient all 
trucking operations. 


1000 Ib. capacity 
Gas or Battery Powered 


TRUCLOADER 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET ON CLARK TRUCLOADER METHOD 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





~oducts of CLARK e TRANSMISSIONS e ELECTRIC STEEL CASTI Ss 
LES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e AXLE HOUSINGS e BLIND RI 
USTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMER 

ETAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS @ RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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My 
the Sastey 


OARING flames and billow- 
R ing smoke swirled upward 
from the. fiercely burning 
factory building of the Jones Corp.* 
From a window in a nearby office 
the president and the traffic man- 
ager of the Smith Co. watched, 
fascinated by the fury of the 
flames. 

“Gosh! I surely feel sorry for 
the Jones people,” exclaimed the 
president. 

“Chief, you better begin to brood 
a bit for our concern, too,” replied 
the traffic manager. 

“What do you mean by that 
crack?” demanded the president. 

“Well, a railroad locomotive was 
moving freight cars out there on 
our siding. Sparks from the loco- 
motive started a fire in that pile 
of rubbish on our property adjacent 
to the Jones factory to which the 
fire spread,” explained the traffic 
manager. 

“How in thunderation can we be 
held responsible if the railroad’s 
locomotive caused the fire?” asked 
the president. 

“Let’s get our side-track agree- 
ment out of the safe and I’ll re- 
fresh your memory,” replied the 
traffic manager. 

He was referring to the private 
side-track agreement which had 
been signed jointly by representa- 
tives of the railroad and of the 

*Note: Fictitious names are used in this 
article to designate companies. Any sim- 


ilarity with the name of any existing firm 
is purely coincidental. 
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The Private Siding 


bene , 


Tom, 


Agreement 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


Three types of accidents can result in loss stemming 
from operations on a company’s siding, namely, by 


fire, by injury or death to persons, and by damage to 
property. Every company using a private siding should 
study the terms of its agreement with the railroad that 
serves it, and it should also scan its insurance policies, 


Smith Co., own:r and user of the 
siding, at the time a connection 
was made with the railroad’s 
tracks. With the written, and 
signed, agreement on the desk be- 
fore them the two men read these 
words in one of the uniform lia- 
bility clauses contained in the docu- 
ment 

“It is understood that the move- 
ment of railroad locomotives in- 
volves some risk of fire, and the 
industry assumes all responsibility 
for . . . loss or damage . . . tu 
property . . arising from fire 
caused by locomotives operated by 
the railroad company on said side 
track, or in its vicinity for the 
purpose of serving said indus- 
WH SS 


Liability Clause 


Reading this stated contractural 
liability clause, the president of the 
Smith Co. remembered that the 
railroad could call upon his firm 
to bear the cost of all damages re- 
sulting from the fire. It was obvi- 
ous that a heavy financial loss had 
been incurred unnecessarily by the 
Smith Co. because it had failed to 
secure proper insurance coverage. 
It was the duty of the traffic man- 
ager, at the time the siding agree- 
ment became effective, to direct at- 
tention to the industry’s liability. 
He had done so. From then on it 
was the obligation of the firm’s 


officials to obtain the necessary in- 
surance protection. They had failed 
to do so! 

A less extensive, but nevertheless 
an expensive situation arose at the 
plant of the Stewart Corp. A loaded 
truck of an express company drove 
on to the land owned by the cor- 
poration to make a delivery of 
goods. While the consignment was 
being unloaded sparks from a rail- 
road locomotive, which was drill- 
ing freight cars on the Stewart 
private siding, set fire to an oil 
tank located on the corporation’s 
property. Before the truck could 
be moved the fire spread. Both 
truck and contents were destroyed. 
Under the terms of the siding 
agreement the Stewart Corp. was 
held liable for the entire loss. 

In addition to the uniform lia- 
bility clause already quoted in re- 
lation to fire hazard, there is an- 
other important contractural lia- 
bility clause in the siding agree- 
ment. All too frequently it is over- 
looked, but it also binds the owner 
of a side-track. It refers to per- 
sonal and property damage which 
may be caused by railroad locomo- 
tives operating for the owner of a 
siding in the removing and placing 
of freight cars. Following are the 
pertinent portions of the clause: 

“The industry also agrees to in- 
demnify and hold harmless the 
railroad company for loss, damage, 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The solution to railroad rate problems consists of 

the principle of rate making which is best 

particular situation involved. To-imsist upon one 

exclusion of another regardless of peltiaaces 
considerable harm. 


The Economics of Rate Making 


HE development theory of 
rate making is in keeping 


with the enterprising spirit 
of the pioneer. It was exemplified 
in the building of the west. Rail- 
roads were constructed into raw 
country, not primarily to transport 
the furs or small possessions of the 
few inhabitants, but to encourage 
the exploitation of native resources. 
The development of the country 
served, and the prosperity of the 
railroads, depended upon rates low 
enough to move products into con- 
suming markets at prices which 
would meet or undersell the prices 
of competitors. The region to be 
developed by such a scheme must 
have potentialities, such as min- 
erals, forests, fertile soil, water 
power, or location upon navigable 
waters. All localities do not possess 
these benefits. Some parts of west- 
ern and other states do not possess 
them, and have not reached a stage 
where they may reasonably demand 
lower rates for development pur- 
poses. r 
The southern states would ap- 
pear to need a wider application 
of rates made according to this 
principle. But the remedy they pro- 
pose is mileage rates, which are 
based upon a different principle. 


Nes Wr 
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However, commercial develop- 
ment rates are difficult of applica- 
tion and administration. They are 
uneven, and mileage is a minor fac- 
tor. They contain many inconsis- 
tencies and incongruities. The ap- 
plication of the principle explains 
why a rate from a producing center 
to a consuming point is sometimes 
lower than the rate in the opposite 
direction and why rates to large 
destinations are often lower than 
the rates for shorter hauls to in- 
termediate points. 


Uneven Rates 


When one community or industry 
is benefited, another less favored 
seeks equality of treatment. If one 
community is favored, another may 
be prejudiced. This unevenness in 
rate structure invites complaints 
from competitive regions. The ap- 
plication of the principle calls for 
exercise of discretion by railroad 
Managers, and sometimes they act 
unwisely. But it does attempt to 
meet conditions as they exist and 
not as they might be. 

When one region seeks equality 
with another, it is a reduction in 
rates which is sought. The shipper 
enjoying the lower rate may not 


PART 2 


By HARRY S. ELKINS 


Interstate Comme-ce Attorney 


be seriously disturbed by a reduc- 
tion in the higher rate of its com- 
petitor, providing his lower rate is 
not increased. But if equality is 
accomplished by an increase of the 
lower rate, he is stung into action 
The east, for example woke up after 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sions’ opinion that equalization of 
the class rates between the south 
and north should be effected by an 
increase in rates in eastern terri- 
tory. Its present activity might 
better have been expended while 
the case was pending before the 
Commission. 

Where costs of transportation in 
one section are low because of 
favorable operating conditions and 
a large volume of business, it seems 
unfair to require the shippers of 
that section to pay higher rates, in 
order that the shippers in another 
region may have lower rates. If 
the industrialization of the high 

(Continued on page 95) 
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6 Designs for a Windshield 
The people in the Engineering 
Research building at Lockheed, 
Factory B-1, Burbank, point out 
that the unique windshield de- 
sign on the Constellation didn’t 
just happen. Five experiments 
preceded it. 


Windshield No. 1 went into a 
completely faired nose. It looked 
good on paper, but when it was 
mocked up Lockheed found that 
vision for pilots was bad. 


Type 2 was an attempt to put the 
crew “downstairs’’. This turned 
out to be a failure because it 
would have been pretty uncom- 
fortable in a belly landing. This 
is the way it looked: 


Sa 


The engineers next tried two 
small bug-eyes, which were suc- 
cessful only in giving the crew 
claustrophobia. Discard No. 3: 


Oo” 


A wide, single bug-eye type was 
tried next, but was found diffi- 
cult for pressurization. 


Fifth was a conventional “Vee” 
windshield, but the fuselage was 
too big to allow for an effective 
design. 

The sixth windshield was adopt- 
ed. Besides being the lightest of 
all, its many small panels give 
excellent vision angle as well as 
convenient control and instru- 
ment arrangement. 


This kind of inspired persist- 
ence is going on all the time at 
Lockheed—the kind that makes 
good planes and good telling. 


L to L for L 


©1946, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
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Air Cargo Tariffs 


(Continued from page 46) 


area on a coordinated motaircargo 
basis. 

Examination of the rules and 
regulations contained in the vari- 
ous air cargo tariffs shows them 
to be fairly uniform among the six 
airlines. 

The air cargo tariffs so far 
filed have provided rates based 
upon higher minimum weights 
than are provided for by air ex- 
press. While not specifically stated 
in any of the airline tariffs it is 
generally understood that airline 
air cargo service is still largely 
a “deferred service” in that it is 
subject to delays for available 
space, whereas air express is not. 
Even though more air cargo is 
being carried in exclusive cargo 





Feminine Finance 


Wielding a pen to the tune of $30,000,- 
000 in one of the largest single finan- 
cial transactions ever signed by women 
officers in corporate business is Miss 
Helen B. Taylor, left, assistant secre- 
tary Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, while Mrs. Mar- 
garet Potter Ewell, assistant secretary 
of Transcontintal & Western Air, Inc., 
waits her turn at the dotted line. The 
recent transaction, an outstanding first 
in the field of airline financing, pro- 
vided arrangements for the sale, at par 
and accrued interest, of $30,000,000 of 
three percent sinking fund debentures 
of TWA, due June 1, 1956, to the Equit- 
able Life. The sale was the first time 
an airline has financed a large-scale 
equipment program with a long-term 
unsecured loan of this type. 


flights between certain cities than 
in the past, there stiil is some 
delay in transshipping to passen- 
ger planes at certain transfer 
points so that cargo may be car. 
ried to places not included on the 
all-cargo schedules. 

Although not prohibited by 
CAB regulations from serving off- 
line points on a _ non-scheduled 
basis, it is noticeable from the 
tariffs so far filed, that the air- 
lines have not yet started to com- 
pete for off-line business. They 
probably will not do so until they 
have developed the potential over 
their own routes. But if a rate 
war develops, the scheduled e¢ar- 
riers may abandon all the “diplo- 
matic” caution they may now be 
exercising in order not to incur 
the enmity of other airlines by 
making non-scheduled flights out 
of their own territories. Last sum- 
mer, American made several 
flights on a non-scheduled basis 
from the Pacific Coast over vari- 
ous routes certificated to other 
companies. This showed what 
might be done, but it was not 
looked upon with approval by the 
lines upon whose routes the non- 
scheduled flights overlapped. An- 
other thing which will probably 
&eep the airlines in their own ter- 
ritories is the problem of main- 
tenance, ground handling, and 
scheduling. 

There are now three transcon- 
tinentals, one north-south and 
one regional airline offering air 
cargo services to all points on 
their respective schedules. But 
this is far from a national air 
cargo service. Of the 126 differ- 
ent cities listed in the tariffs so 
far published, 88 have only one 
airline serving them. This means 
that these cities have access by 
air to only those cities served by 
the one carrier on whose line they 
are located. Of the 47 with ser- 
vice from more than one airline, 
only Chicago, Los. Angeles, New 
York, Boston and Washington are 
served by as many as three air- 
lines offering air cargo service a8 
distinct from air express. Chicago 
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js the only city having complete 
gervice to all the other cities to 
which rates have so far been 
quoted, since it is served by all the 
airlines with a real air cargo ser- 
yice. (Continental does not serve 
Chicago but it has a joint tariff 
with TWA.) Under the present 
system, the cities served exclu- 
sively by airlines such as Na- 
tional, Colonial, Delta, PCA, Mid- 
Continent, Northeast, Eastern, 
Northwest, and so far, most of the 
points on Western and Inland, are 
without air cargo service. They, 
of course, have air express ser- 
yice based upon one tariff for all 
the airlines. 





Standard Risk 


Worldwide airline passenger travel 
without limitation is now regarded as 
a standard risk in the issuance of new 
life insurance policies by about one 
half cf the 100 life insurance companies 
included in a survey of postwar prac- 
tices recently released by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. The companies 
covered in this survey represent more 
than 30 percent of the total life insur- 
ance in force in this country. 





Less than 25 per cent of the 
leading cities of the country are 
provided with air cargo service by 
the airlines serving them. Much 
of this is on an “on-line” and not 
a joint or interline service. 
Through air cargo shipments be- 
tween such points as Syracuse, 
N. Y. and San Antonio, Tex.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and Denver, Col., 
to mention but a few, are impos- 
sible to make. Air cargo rates, air 
cargo rate wars and air cargo ser- 
Vices mean very little to shippers 
and receivers who cannot use the 
service. Unless the airlines can 
get together, we cannot expect a 
very large volume of air cargo to 
Move in the near future over the 
certificated airlines because of in- 
dividual tariffs and the lack of 
arrangements for interline ship- 
Ments. This situation, if con- 
tinued, either will supply the 
necessary stimulation for the es- 
tablishment of a unified national 
air cargo service among non-airline 
interests; or it will encourage the 


8towth of non-scheduled opera-— 


tors in all parts of the country. 
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When Time Means Money 


AIR EXPRESS EARNS 
ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


22% slash in rates since 1943 
makes this fastest delivery service 
a better business buy than ever 



























omething fast — to keep 
_— d men at work, 






Do you 
your business going an + De 
to serve a customer Or to get one: 


you need “delivery speed” *- wave 
merchandise or sales pieces oy 
customer happy? Then use Air ben 
press. Let its speed save time 4 per 
ter of hours from coast-to-coast) . - 
the time you save means money 
money that makes this fast- 
est delivery service earn 
its weight in gold: 
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: HERE'S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS (U.S. A.) 






















40 Ibs. 
Cents per tb. 


3.07 
921 
15.35 
30.70 
70.61 






AR 
MILES 
149 


2 ths. | 5 tbs. | 25 Ibs./ 40 tbs. 



















$1.00 | $1.00 
1.02; 1.18 
1.07; 1.42 
1.17] 1.98 
2349 145 | 3.53 


$1.00) $1.23 
2.30; 3.68 
3.84) 6.14 
7.68 | 12.28 
17.65 | 28.24 











































1.47 | 3.68| 18.42/| 29.47 73.68 
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opecity Air Express — Better Business Buy Than Ever 


Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight between principal U. S. 
towns and cities, with cost including special pick-up and delivery. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Fastest air-rail 
service to and from 23,000 off-airline points in the U. S. Service direct by 
air to and from scores of foreign countries in the world’s best planes — 
manned by the world’s best crews — giving the world’s best service. 



















Write Today for new Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for 
it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Federal Credit and Insurance 


(Continued from page 64) 


guarantees repurchase up to $5,000. 


It has insured 3,000 institutions. 


It has assets of $6 billion. 

The Home,Owners’ Loan Corp., 
makes long-term loans to distressed 
city home owners, from assets to- 
taling $6 billion; the Federal Sav- 
ing and Loan Assn., has 1,500 mem- 
bers, and $4 billion assets. The 
Federal Housing Administration 
insures banks against loans on 
dwellings and other structures, 
with assets of $5 billion. The 
Federal Public Housing Authority, 
with $1 billion assets, assists pub- 
lic housing bodies to provide low- 
rent housing by making subsidies, 
capital grants, and loans. The 
Federal Home Loan Banks, 12 in 
number, with numerous member or- 
ganizations, provide credit for 
home financing institutions, and 
make loans to member institutions. 
They have assets of $1 billion. The 
Defense Homes Corp. continues to 
build homes and lend money to 
those who wish to build, from a 
fund of $55,000,000; there is even 
a special corporation for loans in 
the Virgin Islands. 

The Export-Import Bank, with 
assets of $3.5 billion, aids in financ- 
ing exports and imports between 
the United States, its territories, 
insular possessions, and any foreiga 
country or its people. The policy 


of the Bank is to avoid competition 
with private capital. The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., with 
$1 billion, insures bank deposits up 
to $5,000. The Indian Bureau has 
a fund to make loans or to extend 
credit to individual Indians or 
groups for industrial or agricul- 
tural projects, or for education. 
The Federal Works Agency has a 
fund of $70,866,336 out of which it 
will make loans to communities. 
counties, states, and other political 
subdivisions, to enable them to pre- 
pare plans for new community 
facilities, such as warehouses, 
transportation, waterworks, elec- 
tric systems, anything that will 
benefit and serve the community. 

The Department of Labor has 
funds to lend or to grant in order 
to provide maternity care, and to 
look after crippled children, or tv 
provide general care for the health 
of children. The Treasury is listed 
for miscellaneous loans; and the 
U. S. Maritime Commission still 
provides funds to enable individuals 
to build a ship. This agency, as 
well as the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, insures all types of craf*, 
and provides various kinds of 
marine insurance and reinsurance. 

The War Food Administration 
has $200,000,000 to lend to com- 
munities, schools, and other units 








One Round for Distribution 


A fact that the typical argument for 
distribution cost reduction fails to con- 
sider is that the cost reductions that 
have been accomplished already by the 
production end of business would never 
have been possible without a deliberate 
increase in the cost of distribution. 

Let me use as an example an article 
of common use, a pair of shoes. 

Not many years ago shoes were made 
by a local cobbler. When a man wanted 
a pair of shoes he went to a cobbler’s 
shop. The cobbler measured his cus- 
tomer'’s foot, built the shoes, and when 
they were ready the customer went to 
the shop, paid for them, let's say $10, 
and took them away with him. In this 
process the cost of distribution was (for 
all practical purposes) zero. The whole 


$16 paid by the customer was for pro- 
duction and profit. 

Today, a single factory may make as 
many as 10 million pairs of shoes a year. 
These shoes are sold throughout the 
country in retail stores for let's say $5.95 
a pair. Of this $5.95, certainly not less 
than $3 is the cost of distribution. 

The cost of distribution, therefore, has 
deliberately been raised from nothing 
to $3 a pair in order that the cost of 
production might be reduced from $10 
to $2.95 a pair. But because production 
costs came down more than distribution 
costs went up the public was given a 


greater value. 
DON C. MITCHELL 
Vice President 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
New York 








which under certain terms, will 
supply students with lunch g 
school. The Office of Education jp 
the Federal Security Agency has 
$200,000,000 which it is empowereg 
to lend to those who wish to ep. 
roll in certain schools. There also 
is a fund of $50,000,000 which can 
be advanced to states to supply cer- 
tain medical aid. The State De 
partment has a fund for loans to 
certain of its personnel; and an- 
other fund to meet claims for loans 
on the Mexican border. There is 
even a fund for rehabilitation loans 
in Alaska. 

It is interesting to learn that the 
Postal Savings System has deposits 
totaling $3 billion, which consti- 
tutes a fund administered by a 
group of government officials, and 
apparently is lent for certain pur- 
poses. The investments earned $12, 
000,000 last year; and the trans- 
mission of money orders earned a 
profit of $45,000,000. It is curious 
that outlawed unchased money 
orders, over a year old, total $12,- 
000,000. 

Another great government fund 
is that of $5 billion which is used 
by the Veterans’ Administration to 
make commercial loans, and to 
finance and insure the various re- 
quirements implicit in the Adminis- 
tration. The Administration has 
written insurance totalling $135 
billion for 17,500,000 pérsons, at 
approximately $10,000 per policy. 

It is also interesting to note that 
the Unemployment Insurance Trust 
Fund now totals $1.6 billion; and 
there is in the Old Age and In- 
surance Trust Fund of $1.5 billion. 
The Federal Employees’ Insurance 
and Retirement Fund totals $500,- 
000,000, the Railroad Retirement 
Fund, $350,000,000; and miscel- 
laneous fiscal accounts of a similar 
nature total $1,100,000. 

This summary is perforce sketchy 
because the President in his recent 
budget was compelled to omit state 
ments from a number of giant 
agencies which were brought under 
the Comptroller’s audit control only 
during the last week of last year. 
It must be clear, however, that 
through myriad channels the 
United States Government has be- 
come the greatest banking, credit, 
finance and insurance agency in the 
world. 
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Getting Down to Cases 


FINANCE & INSURANCE @ HANDLING & TRANSPORTATION 
PACKING & PACKAGING @ WAREHOUSING & MARKETING 


In Distribution 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 
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FINANCE and 
INSURANCE 





om controlling testimony when 
construing a contract of insurance 
is the “intention” of the parties. 

In New Amsterdam Co. v. Hamblen, 
186 S. W. (2d) 741, Tex., a property 
owner held an indemnity insurance 
contract. This policy covered the real 
property owned by the insured. The 
policy contained a clause to the effect 
that “The assured shall give immedi- 
ate written notice of any accident, and 
like notice of any claim or suit result- 
ing therefrom.” 

A person was injured on the prem- 
ises, and the insured delayed 18 
months before notfiying the insurance 
company of the accident. The insur- 
ance company refused to assume lia- 
bility on the grounds that the imme- 
diate notification clause had been 
breached. 

The higher court held the insurance 
company obligated on its contract of 
insurance and said that failure of the 
insured to give notice of an accident 
within a reasonable time does not de- 
feat the insurer’s liability under an 
indemnity contract where the insur- 
ance company suffered no loss or dam- 
age because of the delay. 

The court held that it was the 
original “intention” both of the prop- 
erty owner and the insurance company 
that the company would “reasonably” 
protect the property owner against 
suits by persons injured on the prem- 
ises. 


Corporate Debts 


Generally speaking, when the busi- 
Ness of a corporation has been aban- 
doned, and the corporation is insol- 
vent, the holders of stock not “full- 
paid” have no further obligation than 
to pay what is unpaid to liquidate the 
claims of the corporate creditors and 
. defray the expenses of administra- 
jon. 

In Meroia v. Fair Lawn Printing 
Corp., 36 Atl. (2d) 290, N. J., it was 
shown that an insolvent printing cor- 
poration’s stockholders were “ag- 
grieved” by a decree levying assess- 
ment against them for payment of the 
corporation’s debts and administration 
expenses. 

The stockholders appealed to the 
higher court, which held that the capi- 
tal stock of a corporation, paid in, or 
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subscribed, is a.“trust fund” for the 
payment of the corporate debts, and 
that the receiver of an insolvent cor- 
poration may enforce the stockholders’ 
liability on unpaid stock subscriptions. 


TRANSPORTATION CG 


NLESS the testimony proves that 

a carrier “unreasonably” delayed 
delivery of shipped merchandise, the 
carrier is not liable. 


In Kohler v. B. & Q. Railroad Co., 
63 N. E. (2d) 834, Ohio, a shipper 
sued to recover damages caused by 
the carrier’s delay in making delivery. 

The higher court refused to hold the 
carrier liable and based its verdict 
upon evidence given by the supervisor 
of freight transportation who had be- 
fore him all details of the shipment. 

The court held that in a suit for 
damages* caused by delay, it must be 
shown that delay was unreasonable 
and due to the negligence of the car- 
rier, otherwise the shipper cannot re- 
cover damages. 


Binding Schedule 


According to a late higher court de- 
cision, a shipper is bound by schedules 
formulated by a public service com- 
mission. In other words, it is not 
necessary for a shipper to be told that 
he has a choice of rates at the time 
he offers the goods for shipment and 
signs the contract. He is presumed 
to know the provisions in the schedule 
on file. Also, when the owner of goods 
authorizes a storage company to ship 
his goods, he is bound by the shipping 
agreement made with a carrier by the 
storage company. 


In Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. v. McCandless, 190 S. W. (2d) 
185, Tex., it was shown McCandless 
sued a common carrier for $438, the 
alleged value of household goods 
which were not delivered. 

Testimony showed that McCandless 
stored his household effects with Vic- 
tory Storage and Trucking Co., Fay- 
etteville, N. C. Later he wired this 
company to ship ‘to him at Brown- 
wood, Tex., freight collect, certain of 
the furniture. Pursuant to instruc- 
tions in the telegram, the storage 
company delivered the furniture to the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., the 
initial carrier. At the time of the de- 





livery, a uniform bill of lading was 
properly issued and signed by the 
agent of the initial carrier and by the 
storage company. The bill of lading 
described the various boxes, packages, 
etc. 

The initial carrier had on file sched- 
ules promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the effect 
that the shipper was offered a choice 
of rates. If he placed a higher value 
upon the household goods, he would 
be compelled to pay a higher rate, or, 
if he placed a lower value thereon, he 
would pay a lower rate. 

Since the storage company had not 
placed a higher value on the shipment, 
the higher court held the carrier’s lia- 
bility limited to 10c. per Ib. The court 
said: 

“Where a shipper has a choice of rates and 
agrees with the carrier at the time of ship- 
ment as to the value of the goods shipped 
and the carrier bases the rate charged on the 
agreed value and the goods are lost in transit, 
the shipper cannot recover more than the 
value agreed upon. A person who has au- 
thority to ship goods for another has the 
implied authority to make the contract for 


shipment involving a limitation of the 
carrier’s liability.” 


Public Need 


In Santee v. Brady, 189 S. W. (2d) 
907, Ark., the higher court held that 
in granting certificates of convenience 
and necessity to operate a motor car- 
rier, the public convenience and neces- 
sity is the first consideration, and the 
interest of the utilities already serving 
the territory is secondary. The court 
also held that the “desire” of a new 
applicant for a certificate is a minor 
matter for consideration of the public 
service commission. 

In this case the higher court held 
that a new applicant is entitled to a 
certificate where the existing carriers 
failed to show that they could render 
a service as economically or as con- 
veniently as the new applicant. 


MARKETING 


WH is liable for breach of a con- 
tract caused by insufficiency of 
priority rating to obtain materials? 
Doubtless, numerous suits in the near 
future will involve this important law. 
In Detroit Independent Sprinkler 
(Continued on page 86) 
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People in Distribution 





WAREHOUSING 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMAN’S ASSN. 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year last month at its com- 
bined 54th-55th annual meeting at 
Chicago: President, G. D. Allman, 
U. S. Cold Storage Corp., Chicago; 
vice president, Paul W. Frenzel, St. 
Paul Terminal Warehouse Co., St. 
Paul; treasurer, W. A. Morse, Security 
Warehouse Co., Minneapolis; general 
secretary, Wilson V. Little, Chicago. 

The Merchandise Division elected 
the following: President, Clem D. 
Johnston, Roanoke Public Warehouse, 
Roanoke, Va.; vice president, J. Leo 
Cooke, Lehigh-Lackawanna Warehouse 
& Transportation Co., Newark, N. J.; 
treasurer, Ray M. King, King Storage 
Warehouse, Inc., Syracuse, N. 

The National "Assn. of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Inc., a division of the 
AWA elected: President, H. J. Nissen, 
Terminal Refrigerating Co., Los An- 
geles; J. C. Hollmeyer, Seaboard Ter- 
minal & Refrigeration Co., Jersey 
City, N. J.; treasurer, C. A. Martin, 
Noel & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSE- 
MEN’s ASSN., at its 25th annual con- 
vention in Chicago last month elected 
the following officers: President, 
Chester E. Bradley, Dallas Transfer 
& Terminal Warehouse Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; vice presidents: eastern div., 
J. H. Creamer, Cady Moving & Stor- 
age Co., Providence, R. I.; southern 
div., Paul B. Dodson, Edelen Transfer 
& Storage Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; cen- 
tral div., J. D. Ullman, Federal Ware- 
houses Co., Peoria, Ill. (reelected); 
western div., Chas. C. Wagner, Pacific 
Storage Co., Stockton, Cal.; secretary, 
Joseph A. Hollander, Hollander Stor- 
age & Moving Co., Chicago (reelect- 
ed); treasurer, F. L. Bateman, Chi- 
cago (reelected); executive secretary, 

w. D. Byrnes, Chicago. 


MAYFLOWER) WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSN., at its 14th annual convention 
at Asheville, N. C., last month, elected 
the following officers: President J. 
Lowell McAdam, Orth Van & Storage 
Co., Pasadena, Cal.; vice presidents: 
eastern div.. Chas. E. Farnung, 
Rochester Storage Warehouses, 
Rochester, N. Y.; central div., G. R. 
Hostetler, Canton Storage Inc., Can- 
ton, O.; mid-western div., Russell D. 
Bray, Monarch Transfer & Storage, 
Kansas City, Mo.; southern div., Mel 
P. Stremmel, Reliable Van & Storage 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Pacific 
div., Guy M. Penn, Penn Transfer & 
Storage Co., Santa Ana, Cal.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Carl F. Bailey, Try- 
Me Transfer & Storage Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. (reelected); executive 
secretary, John F. Dawson, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, 
INC., at its 38d annual meeting at 
Chicago last month elected the follow- 
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ing officers: President, D. M. Liddle, 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., 
Des Moines, Ia.; vice president, Theo 
F. King, Arrow Transfer & Storage 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; treasurer, 
W. A. Morse, Security Warehouse 
Co., Minneapolis; executive secretary 
and assistant treasurer, John W. Ter- 
reforte, New York. W. J. Marshall 
continues as western manager in Chi- 
cago and Mr. Terreforte as eastern 
manager in New York. 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, INC., at its 
annual election meeting last month 
named the following officers: Chair- 
man of the Board, J. D. Beeler, Mead 
Johnson Terminal Corp., Evansville, 
Ind.; president, W. D. Leet, Chicago; 
vice president, Kent B. Stiles, New 
York; treasurer, F. D. Bateman, Gris- 
wold-Walker-Bateman Co., Chicago; 
secretary, Vera Watkins, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC., 
elected the following slate for the en- 
suing year: President, H. W. Verrall, 
Railway Terminal & Warehousing 
Co., Chicago; vice president, Robert 
Lester, Merchandise Warehouses, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, E. A. 
Powers, Larkin Warehouse, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., executive secretary, ‘Clyde 
E. Phelps, Chicago. 

DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC., has 
named the following officers.for the 
current year: President, W. B. Carl- 
son, Central Warehouse Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; vice president, J. Leo Cooke, 
Lehigh - Lackawanna Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., Newark, N. J.; 
treasurer, Sidney A. Smith, Anchor 
Storage Co., Chicago; secretary, J. G. 
Temple, Chicago; directors, A. M. 
Crighton, New Orleans; A. HH. Web- 
ster, Detroit; L. T. Howell, Philadel- 
phia; M. C. Taylor, Seattle; W. F. 
Long, St. Louis. 

INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC., officers 
for the present year include: Presi- 
dent, W. G. Tanzer, Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Inc., Chicago; vice presi- 
dent and general manager, George G. 
Roddy, New York; vice presidents, T. 
L. Hansen, Hansen Storage Co., Mil- 
waukee; J. L. Keogh, Buffalo Mer- 
chandise Warehouses, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, E. W. 
Leicht, Leicht Transfer & Storage 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


George A. Rhame, | assistant general 
secretary, merchandise division, Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Assn., retired 
from his position Feb. 28. He has 
been active in warehouse association 
work for over 30 years, having been 
secretary of the Central Warehouse- 
men’s Club and the Minnesota Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. before his affiliation 
with AWA. 

A. L. Greenquist, Fitz Warehouse 
Corp., Boston, was elected president, 
Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Assn. 


Other officers elected were: vice-pres- 
ident, Millard G. Decatur, Congress 
Stores, Inc.; treasurer, Harry ¥M, 
Belcher, Manufacturers Warehouse; 
secretary, John F. O’Halloran, Boston 
Tidewater Terminal. (Wellington) 

Donald E. Horton, former executive 
secretary, Illinois Assn. of Merchan- 
dise Warehousemen and secretary of 
Federal Emergency Warehouse Assn,, 
Chicago, has become a member of the 
executive staff, merchandise division, 
\merican Warehousemen’s Assn., Chi- 
cago. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A group of prominent traffic man- 
agers met March 1 at Cincinnati by 
invitation of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America and elected a tem- 
porary organizing committee to rec- 
ommend a plan for permanent organi- 
ation of an American Institute of 
Traffic Management. Fred A. Doebber, 
president, ATC of A, presided. 

The committee on organization is 
composed of the following: 

H. A. Hollopeter, traffic director, 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis, president; W. H. Ott, 
g. t. m., Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer; F. A. Doebber, 
t. m., Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, 
Indianapolis; G. Lloyd Wilson, profes- 
sor, transportation and public utilities, 
Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; Chas. W. Braden, g. t. 
m., National Distillers’ Products 
Corp., New York; L. P. Siddons, t. m., 
Holly Sugar Corp., Colorado Springs, 
Col.; R. A. Ellison, manager, traffic 
department, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and secretary ACT of A; 
J. W. Peters, t. m. Delco-Remy Div., 
General Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind.; 
C. H. Beard, g. t. m., Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., New York; E. L. 
Hart, t. m., Atlanta Freight Bureau, 
Atlanta, Ga.; John Duffy, v. p. traffic, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, New York; 
R. R. Luddecke, g. t. m., Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Carl Gles- 
sow, t. d., St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Louis; L. R. Capron, v. P., 
traffic, Burlington Lines, Chicago; E. 
G. Plowman, v. p., traffic, U. S. Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. O. Seamer, 
commercial agent, Universal Carload- 
ing and Distributing Corp., New 
York; W. E. Hayghe, head, central 
traffic service division, Procurement 
Division, Treasury Department; Chas. 
H. Vayo, g. t. m., Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Trucking Federation of Niag- 
ara Frontier, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, C. P. Garvey, 
P. J. Garvey Carting & Storage, Inc.; 
vice president, Wm. H. Wilson, Wil- 
son’s Delivery & Carting Co.; secre- 
tary, Gordon Tooley, Atlantic Coast 
Freight Lines, Inc.; treasurer, Spencer 
Black, Robert Black & Sons. 
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FINANCE 


Board of directors, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., has appointed 
Charles G. Dougherty an assistant 

eral counsel of the company. Mr. 
Dougherty. who will be associated 
with the office of executive vice presi- 
dent Taylor, recently returned to the 
company after nearly four years of 
grvice in the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
having been discharged with the rank 
of commander. 

Henry H. Reed, general manager, 
Insurance Co. of North America, has 
heen appointed chairman, fire insur- 
ance division, National Service Fund 
of the Disabled American Veterans. 


Cc. R. Merrill, director and vice 
president, American Express Field 
Warehousing Corp., recently was 
elected a vice president of the Ameri- 
can Express Co. 


MARKETING 


Charles E. Walker has been ap- 
pointed director of industrial rela- 
tions, Dravo Corp. This new assign- 
ment is in addition to Mr. Walker’s 
duties as secretary of the corporation. 
William P. Spofford has been appoint- 
ed eastern manager for the engineer- 
ing works division of Dravo, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, Del. Mr. 
Spofford participated in the wartime 
shipbuilding activities of the corpora- 
tion at Neville Island, Pa., and Wil- 
mington, Del. In May, 1945, he went 
to Germany as a member of the tech- 
nical industrial intelligence commit- 
tee, foreign economic administration, 
State Department, to study Axis ship- 
building methods. 


Carl M. Skonberg has been named 
marketing research specialist on the 
staff of the domestic distribution de- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. (Kline) 


Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, 
manufacturers of industrial adhesives, 
announce the appointment of Skilly T. 
Knox as special representative, paper 
box, folding box, and paper convert- 
ing field. Mr. Knox will cover entire 
middle western territory. 


0. S. Dollison, Youngstown, Ohio, 
since 1929 vice president in charge of 
sales, Republic Rubber Division, Lee 
Tire and Rubber Corp., has been 
elected vice president and general 
manager. (Kline) 


F. Dale Bacon, general manager, 
fire extinguisher division, General 
Detroit Corp., is resigning to devote 
his full time as president, Floodbeem 
Flashlight Co., the Wetstart Mfg. Co., 
and Bal Dart, Inc., merchandising or- 
fanization, Detroit. 


William Van C. Brandt resumed his 

ormer position as manager, Exide 
Motive Power “Sales, The Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
after serving in the navy. 
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OBITUARY 


Alfred Davis Merrill, 61, architect 
and engineer, Portland Dock Commis- 
sion. He was associated formerly with 
Moran Ship Co., and Union Iron 
Works, Seattle. (Haskell) 


William A. Gott, 65, traffic mana- 
ger, Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., and a Canadian 
veteran of World War I. (Wellington) 


W. H. Coleman, manager and oper- 
ating executive, Murray Warehouse 


Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Warehousemen’s 
Assn. and a director of the American 
Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


Robert L. Gordon, 71, vice-president 
and director of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. 


Albert T. Mason, 49, traffic manager 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 
He was a member of the New York 
Traffic Club. 





HEAVY CARGO 


SHIPMENTS 
OVER-NIGHT 


STREAMLINED— 
on the Ground as well 
,: in the Air! 


TO MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMO SOUTH AMERICA 





Sell a greater volume of up-to-date 
merchandise, while cutting down in- 
ventory. Your supplier or manufacturer 
is only a few hours away via BRANIFF 
Air-FREIGHT. Vitally needed replace- 
ments or repair parts can be obtained 
without delay. Choice of pick-up and 
delivery, or airport-to-airport rates 


For tariffs and further information, write 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


General Traffic Office, Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
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Legal... 
(Continued from page 83) 


Co. v. Plywood Products Corp., 18 
N. W. (2d) 387, Mich., it was shown 
that a seller and a property owner 
entered into a contract. By the terms 
of the contract the seller agreed to 
equip the building with a sprinkler 
system. 

The seller was unable to obtain a 


priority rating high enough to fulfill 
the contract. The property owner as- 
sumed that the seller had abandoned 
the job, and had the sprinkler system 
installed by another contractor. 


The seller sued the property owner 
for heavy damages and based his suit 
upon breach of the contract. 


It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court decided that it was the 
duty of the property owner to obtain 
the proper priority rating. 





Rate Standardization 


(Continued from page 60) 


added to his tonnage or unit rate. 

Care should be exercised in the 
preparation of such reports in order 
to determine that high costs do not 
result from failure to set up an 
efficient operation and also to de- 
termine where the customer is re- 
sponsible for conditions that result 
in high cost of handling his ac- 
count. Frequently, a customer’s 
method of dealing with the ware- 
houseman contributes to high cost 
without his realizing it, because the 
method has been in effect for a long 
time, or because he has departed 
materially from the system con- 
templated when the account was 
first opened. In many instances, 
analysis will show that these abuses 
result in higher costs in the cus- 
tomer’s plant as well, and close 
analysis and frank discussion with 
the customer will find him as ready 
as the warehouseman to change his 
procedures. 

In some accounts the manner of 
handling is exceedingly informal. 
This has its advantages under cer- 
tain circumstances, but makes it 
exceedingly difficult to arrive at a 
proper analysis of the net results. 
Furthermore, if difficulties or dif- 
ferences arise, it is hard to adjust 
them equitably. Analysis in certain 
instances have developed that the 
rate per square foot fill vary 25¢ 
or 30¢ per year between the lowest 
and highest paying account of a 
similar character. 

Wherever possible, rates for stor- 
age, handling and customer ser- 
vice should be standardized. This 
standardization should be applied 
to all accounts of similar nature. 
Some warehouse organizations op- 
erating several different plants 
have various rates for each plant 
which cannot be justified on the 


basis of comparable variations in 
working conditions, wage rates, or 
general efficiency. 

Standardized rates for storage, 
handling and service will: 

1. Eliminate complicated and de- 
tailed customer’s rate agreements. 

2. Prevent the quotation of vary- 
ing rates for similar commodities 
or services among operating divi- 
sions. 

3. Simplify processing and pay- 
ment of bills by customers. 

4. Simplify detailed accounting 
and billing functions of the ware- 
houseman. 

This standardization can be ac- 
complished best by having a single 
quotation department within the 
sales division where all rates are 
established and quoted. This does 
not mean that the common practice 
of warehouse managers of remain- 
ing in contact with the customer on 
rate matters need be done away 
with entirely. It merely requires 
that all formal quotations would 
originate from the central office, 
and that any warehouse manager 
dealing directly with the customer 
would get his information from the 
rate clerk before relaying it to the 
customer. 

On numerous occasions, a pros- 
pective account will be quoted wide- 
ly varying rates for the same com- 
modity by two or more warehouse- 
men in the same area. This, of 
course, cannot be avoided and rates 
are a definite instrument in a com- 
petitive economy, but when rates 
vary as widely as they do in the 
warehousing industry, each ware- 
houseman should be prepared to 
justify the rate he quotes. This is 


true whether the rates are high or 
low. Frequently, public warehouse- 
men will take business at a rate 


which cannot possibly show a reg. 
sonable net return. It is obviously 
unsound in principle, but if done 
knowingly to obtain certain ¢g). 
lateral advantages, perhaps it may 
be justified in isolated cases. The 
point that is being made here js 
that, too frequently, a warehouse. 
man quotes what he suspects to be 
a marginal rate without actually 
knowing whether it will result in 
profit or loss. 

Instances come to mind where 
competition has reached the point 
where two warehouses of the same 
ownership will quote widely vary- 
ing rates for the same commodity 
to the same customer. 

Another matter concerning rates 
which also involves the sales de- 
partment is the practice of quoting 
prospective customers a certain 
rate for handling and a certain rate 
for storage and, from time to time, 
establishing additional rates for 
special services. This policy haga 
bad effect on the customer. It 
would be far better to include in 
the basic rate the cost of all fore- 
seeable functions which could be 
considered normal in the handling 
of the account. 

Special services to be performed 
for the customer should be ana- 
lyzed carefully, and a clear and un- 
derstandable schedule of fees 
worked out. Warehousing is 4 
“service” business and the ware 
houseman may supply many 
“extras” to his customer to aid his 
distribution. These may serve to 
cement a close relationship if prop 
erly set forth and understood as 4 
basis for charges. If handled loose- 
ly, they are a cause of friction at 
best, and often cause considerable 
loss in income. 

Once accurate cost records are 
established, broken down item by 
item, the matter of establishing 
proper rates becomes relatively 
simple. It also becomes much 
simpler to obtain these rates from 
the customer because he sees on 
what they are based, and under 
stands the logic behind them. This 
is, of course, true only to the extent 
that the costs are reasonable and 
in line with sound operations. But 
knowing costs is the first step 
towards reducing them. A subse 
quent article will discuss cost com- 
trol. 
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Product Insurance 
(Continued from page 27) 


which resulted in large and small 
daims being brought against their 
insured as a result of property 
damage and injury allegedly or ac- 
tually caused by the insured’s prod- 
yet. Regardless of the capacity in 
which a firm may handle products, 
daims can be brought against it by 
the public which can result in an- 
noying, costly and even ruinous liti- 
gation. The prudent business man 
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m should purchase coverage which 
y will protect him against claims re- 
ty gilting from product liability. 

es 
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Ig Installment Selling 


Lack of merchandise will hold retail 
installment selling during the next few 
months to levels far below previous 
forecasts, Albert S. Kleckner, credit 
manager, Namm Store, Brooklyn, pre- 
dicted recently before the Northeastern 
and Mid-Atlantic Credit Conference in 
New York. 












COMING EVENTS 


Ap. 1—PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MFRS INST., INC., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Semi-annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City. 


Apr. 1-3— AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 39 W. 
9th St.. New York City. Spring meet- 
ing, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga. 


Apr. 2-6— PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
OF 1946, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City. 
Sponsored by the Amer. Manage- 
ment Assn., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. 


Apr. 5-IS—NATIONAL AVIATION 
SHOW, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. Management, Lexington 
Ave. at 49th St.. New York City. 


Apr. 22-27—SOCIETY OF THE PLAS- 
TICS INDUSTRY, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Ist National plastics 
exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 


Apr. 24-26—INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
ENGINEERS ASSN. OF AMERICA, 
Suite 1200, 134 La Salle St., Chicago. 
Industrial packaging exposition, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 


Apr. 25-30—INTERNATIONAL LIGHT- 
ING EXPOSITION, 326 W. Madison 
St. Chicago. Meeting, Stevens Hotel, 

cago. . 


Apr. 30-May 2—CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. Thirty-second an- 
nual meeting, Atlantic City. 
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PULL 





LONG 


DISTANCE 
MOVING 


To and From Everywhere 


UNITED 


VAN LINES 
INC. 





“We did our best to help move America during the war. 
We will continue that same spirit in the post-war era.” 


Trafic Managers and Warehousemen can depend on our 
long distance moving service when shipping household 
goods to and from any point in the 48 states. 


Agents in all principal cities. Consult your telephone 
directory for agent in your area. 


Some valuable agency territories are open for responsible 
warehousemen. Write or phone us for details. 


GENERAL OFFICES —ST. LOUIS (12), MO. 


Tele. DEimar — 4600 




















Another Progressive Step 


With the leasing of franchises and purchase of 
certain equipment of Meddock Truck Line, Inc. 





again has extended the scope of its Fast, Dependable 
Motor Freight Service to include 


e DIRECT INTERSTATE SERVICE 


between Los Angeles and Northern Arizona: Prescott, Jerome, Clarkdale, 
Clemenceau, Camp Verde, Ashfork, Williams, Flagstaff. Winslow-Holbrook. 


e EXPEDITED RED BALL SERVICE 


Los Angeles, Phoenix, El Paso. 


e INTRASTATE SERVICE 


between Phoenix and Showlow, Holbrook, Lupton, Winslow, Flagstaff, St. 
Johns, Springerville, McNary, Ft. Apache. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
700 N. 17th Ave. 
Phone 3-6164 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
2045 Violet St. 
Phone MI 1154 
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El Paso, Tex. Tucson, Ariz. 
601 W. San Antonio St. 414 N. 5th Ave. 
Phone Main 2750 Phone 877 















STOP 
LEAKS 


Damp Proof — 
Water Proof 


Make Basements BONE DRY 


Leaks, water seepage in concrete 
walls can be stopped instantly—per- 
manently with FLEXTITE. This ma- 
terial will convert wet basements into 
bone-dry useful space. Will seal leaks 
against water pressure. Can be used 
in elevator pits, tunnels, dams, con- 
crete water tanks, retaining walls. 
Efficient as a plaster coat for water- 
proofing and dampproofing. 


RE-SHAPE CONCRETE 


In reconstruction work, broken pillars and 
beams can be quickly restored, even re- 
shaped, with FLEXTITE. 


ye TRIAL OFFER 


Fill in 


and mail 
coupon 


FLEXROCK Co. 
3687-A Filbert St., Phila. 4, Pa. 
Please send me complete FLEXTITE in- 


formation . . . details of FREE TRIAL 
OFFER — no obligation. 
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Tax Equality 


(Continued from page 68) 


eral income taxes owed but unpaid 
by government corporations and 
mutuals, it would undoubtedly pro- 
vide the necessary wherewithal to 
keep us out of further debt and 
perhaps to give taxpayers some ad- 
ditional relief. 

Furthermore, it would clear up 
the unfair competition that is now 
going on. Both big and little bus- 
iness today is divided into two 
kinds, those that pay federal in- 
come taxes and those that don’t. 
They operate in the same towns, 
on the same streets; they handle 
the same kinds of goods; use the 
same facilities; often sell to the 
same customers; make the same 
profits. 

But while one group pays for the 
privilege of doing business, the 
other group pockets its earnings 
and calmly denies Uncle Sam his 
share in taxes. “Our earnings are 
not profits,” the co-ops say. “They 


This is What Happens 


belong to our customers, and yjj 
be returned to them—some time.” 

Do the customers really get the 
earnings? Well, not often in cash 
these days. More likely they get 
pieces of paper, stock certificates of 
no immediate cash value, while the 
cash is used by co-op management 
to expand and to buy out taxpaying 
competitors who are too dis 
couraged, too much beaten dow, 
to try to go on. 

That’s how cooperation has 
grown, and is growing now. 

It is also why the stable door 
must.be locked quickly before more 
and more taxpaying companies be 
come tax-exempt, either through 
acquisition by the co-ops or by 
voluntary action. There have been 
many of both kinds, and the los 
of Treasury revenue is assuming 
such proportions that the tax base 
may break down completely. Tax- 
ation of cooperatives is the only 
answer. 


When a WELD-BILT Hydraulic 
Lift Truck Strikes a BUMP... 


Only ONE Wheel 
Leaves the Floor 


6,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 
3 and wide models. 





.. While on MOST Lift Trucks 
BOTH Front or Back Wheels Go 
Up — Tilting Load, or Making 

Steering Difficult 


WELD-BILT TOGGLE ACTION FRONT 
AXLE PREVENTS THIS 


— Keeps Truck Level as Front Wheels Absorb Platform Tilt 
Without Strain on Front Steering Spindle . . . 
Damage from Jar or Vibration — Floor Wear and Tear — 
Makes Trucking Easier, Faster. 


| “Weld-Bilt” 
HEAVY DUTY 
HYDRAULIC LIFT TRUCKS 


| — Built in Capacities of from 
Narrow 


Complete Descriptive Foider of WELD-BILT Handling 
Equipment sent upon reavest. 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 


Avoiding 





Portable Elevators 
2&4 Wheel Trucks 
Tiering Machines 
Hydraulic 
Lift Trucks 
Barrel 

Trucks & Racks 











WEST BEND, WIS 
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no effective recourse other than to 
meet the government credit agen- 
cies in open competition, in spite 


get HP of the many advantages which the 
sof HM oyernmental agencies possess be- 
the yond the powers and responsibili- 
nent HF ties of the banks. 
Ving I do not know whether anybody 
dis alive knows how much our govern- 
= ment is lending through all of 
its various credit instrumentalities, 
4 but I have read and heard some 
door fantastic figures. 
10re According to the Feb., 1946, Bul- 
be M eltin of the Federal Reserve Board, 
ugh which I believe to be a reputable 
by and accurate source, our govern- 
eel ment corporations and credit agen- 
loss cies were lending as of Sept. 30, 


1945, $5.4 billion. This figure rep- 
resents a gradual reduction in 
amount from a figure of $6.387 
billion as of Dec. 31, 1944. 
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Private Banking vs. Political Credit 


(Continued from page 38) 


The banking business of this 
country belongs in banks, and not 
in government. Certainly, if our 
government officials and represen- 
tatives and our people are giving 
more than lip service to their be- 
lief in private enterprise, steps 
should be taken promptly to per- 
mit the banks to take the banking 
business back where it belongs, 
without the arbitrary and difficult 
factors of competition which obtain 
in so many cases today. 

The great majority of the banks 
of this country today are doing a 
forthright job of banking, but be- 
cause of the legal advantages in 
terms which many governmental 
credit agencies enjoy over the 
privately chartered banks, they face 
pretty tough competition. 

We are faced with the human 
and selfish desire for self-perpetua- 





The best 









tion in the jobs provided by the 
governmental credit agencies. This 
is a human trait, even if a wholly 
uneconomic and expensive one from 
the point of view of the tax payers 
of this country. 

The banks of the country, over 
the period of the last couple of 
years, have in great number been 
schooled in newer methods of lend- 
ing, such as term loans, consumer 
credit, accounts receivable financ- 
ing, etc., and an overwhelming 
majority of the banks today are 
prepared to seek and to handle 
these various types of business. 
The banks have an advantage over 
government in that their dealings 
are on a much more personal basic 
in all credit relationships with cli- 
ents, and because of this fact, they 
can offer, in a great many cases, 
more advantageous terms than can 
government agencies. 


vans and truck bodies we ever built! 


Illustrated here are a few of the vans and truck bodies pro- 
duced by us in the past few months. They embody new meth- 
ods and improved materials plus the workmanship which has 
given Gerstenslager Bodies coast-to-coast recognition for 


quality. 


Needless to say, we are working to capacity but if you need a 


Wooster, Ohio a 


new van or truck body we’ll be glad to hear from you. 


The GERSTENSLAGER Co. 


Established 1860 
TRAILERS AND CUSTOM-BUILT BODIES FOR VANS AND TRUCKS 
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SHOP MULES "NEVER LOAF” 


SHOP MULES never get tired . . . SHOP 
MULES never have “hangovers!” Drivers are 
proud as Peacocks - - and a single SHOP 
MULE, with one driver, often saves up to eight 
men. Many of America’s best operated ware- 
houses use model pictured—A8 VICTORY. 
All Models are Underwriter’s Laboratories Approved! 


ALL HEBARD_ 
Are International 
Harvester 
Powered 


The SHOP MULE is 
Industry's most ver- 
eatile performer in 
moving materials in 
and around indus 


SHOP 
plants, shops, ware- 
houses, railroads 


MULES 


close quarters, 
marrow aisles and up 
steep inclines. Avail- 
able in various models 
and with a wide variety 
of equipment for every 
working condition. 


» tere 
minals, airports, etc. 
Compact, powerful and 
easily maneuvered. 


CONTACT NEAREST 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


INDUSTRIAL DEALER AS VICTORY SHOP MULE 





W. F. HEBARD & CO. + 2433 S. STATE ST. + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





CREATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHOP MULES SINCE 1918 


HEBARD SHOP MULE TRACTORS 
MOVE MATERIALS FASTER > CHEAPER 















MORE HAISS PORTABLE 

CARGO CONVEYORS 
ON MORE 
STEVEDORING JOBS 













Here’s a versatile substitute for lifting 





and lugging. Equipped with heavy-duty 
anti-friction bearings; a 30” width belt 
in 20 to 35-ft. lengths. Gasoline or elec- 


tric motor drive. Write for catalog. 


ALIS 


PORTABLE CARGO 
CONVEYORS 





Distributors in all large cities 








GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51, N.Y. 
















Foreign Trade Finance 


(Continued from page 45) 


and that in some ways, they can be 

applied more satisfactorily than jp 

domestic commerce. 

The manufacturer, in domestic 
trade, takes the risk that even after 
the placement of an order, the 
dealer may not take up the bill of 
lading. In that, case, the shipment 
must be returned to the manufae. 
turer, who must bear the cost of 
the incompleted transaction. 

In foreign trade, the possibility 
of such a situation is obviated 
through the use of an irrevocable 
letter of credit of a bank in the 
United States. 

The prospective dealer, through 
his bank abroad and its correspon- 
dent bank in the United States, 
establishes an irrevocable credit 
from which payment can be made 
to cover the shipment described in 
the letter of. credit. 

If the manufacturer complies 
with the conditions of an irrevoc- 
able letter of credit and provides 
the documents of title therein stipu- 
lated, there is no chance whatsoever 
that his shipment will not be taken 
up. Payment will be made to the 
manufacturer by a bank in the 
United States. 

Request for an ocean bill of lad- 
ing might present some difficulty 
to a manufacturer, especially if he 
is located at an inland point, and 
desires payment upon presentation 
of a railway or motor truck bill of 
lading. 

This difficulty can be surmounted 
by requesting an irrevocable letter 
of credit from the foreign dealer 
with the stipulation that payment 
is to be made against inland bill of 
lading f.o.b. factory. This proce 
dure is followed in many instances 
by foreign dealers who have theif 
own freight forwarders with an 
office in the United States, and who, 
therefore, are able to care for i 
surance, clearance, ocean shipping, 
and official documents. 

Financing of export shipments 
involves no mystery, nor does it 
represent a great departure from 
domestic practice. It is entirely pos 
sible to safeguard both the mant- 
facturer in the United States and 
the dealer abroad. 
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underground parking area which 
will accommodate 1700 vehicles be- 
neath one of the main thorough- 
fares is envisioned. 

The traffic situation in these five 
cities is typical of that in urban 
centers, large and small, throughout 
the United States. Everywhere, the 
core of the problem is parking 
space. Ground area required to park 
a private car is greater than the 
space required for the activities of 
the individuals in transports. 

Hugh Potter, past president, Ur- 
ban Land Institute, believes that 
two square feet of parking space 
for every foot of commercial 
ground area is a minimum require- 
ment, and that three square feet of 
parking space is preferable. Be- 
cause even the minimum space re- 
quirement for parking is rarely 
available in urban areas, private 





GET A 
POWERFUL 


LIFT win a 
LINK-BELT 
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You Dont Have to Baby” 


— SPEEDER | 


What Price Congestion? 


(Continued from page 69) 


cars occupy space which should be 
devoted to commercial trucks. De- 
partment store owners in some 
cities are confronted with the ano- 
malous picture of the automobiles 
of their customers blocking the flow 
of merchandise into and out of 
their stores. 

Under these conditions, it is 
natural that retailers should favor 
the establishment of branch outlets 
in suburban areas. “‘Business decen- 
tralization,” says Powell C. Groner, 
president, Kansas City (Mo.) Pub- 
lic Service Co., “is in large part a 
highly detrimental consequence of 
inadequate attention to the con- 
gested conditions prevailing in cen- 
tral business districts.” 

Mr. Groner points out that in 
order to preserve the value of our 
cities as business centers, it will be 
necessary to provide the public 





transportation agencies essential to 
economic life. These include sub- 
ways, street cars, trolley coaches, 
gas busses and taxi cabs. 

John A. Miller, traffic consultant, 
New York, estimates that the trans- 
it services operate about 89,000 ve- 
hicles at present. This total in- 
cludes 27,000 street cars, 10,000 
subway and elevated railway cars, 
4000 electric trolley coaches, and 
48,000 gas busses. 

Much success has been achieved 
in recent years by the electric trol- 
ley coach. Polls taken in numerous 
cities indicate that the trolley coach 
is one of the most popular vehicles 
among public transit riders. Ac- 
cording to the Fred Eldean Organi- 
zation, New York, there will be ap- 
proximately 12,000 trackless elec- 
trie trolley coaches in operation in 
the United States by 1956. 
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“Builders of the Most R 
SHOVELS-CRANES-DRAGLINES “Lic 


of Complete Line of ~ \S 





Give it plenty of work, send it 
over rough ground, into narrow 
spaces, it will still operate eas- 
ily, move all sorts of goods 
) ; and materials speedily and at 
a low operating cost. Two sizes, 
lifting capacities 7!/, and 10 


tons. Send for special bulletins, 
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Just place Quick-Floor . . . pack 
it... then use at once. It's ready 
mixed and easy to use. No cut- 
ting under floor, no interference 
with traffic when using Dura- 
Tred surfacing and patching 
materials. 


Use QUICK-FLOOR 


for Covering or Reconditioning 









@ Floors 
@ Drives 


Building Ramps and 
Grades 


Spalls, Cracks, Holes, 
Etc. 


Welding Floor Surfaces 


Foot Stands around 
Machines, Etc. 


Economical Quick-Floor outlasts 
concrete and is unconditionally 
guaranteed. Free steel wire 
brush and tamper with initial 
55-gallon order. Write today 
for descriptive literature and 
prices. 


DURA-TRED COMPANY 


365 N. Central Park Bivd., Chicago 24, Illinois 



























a 
s MAIL This Coupon Today ! 
: Dura-Tred Company ' 
u 365 N. Central Park Blvd. 5 
§ Chicago 24, Iilinols : 
Please send me more details about Quick- & 
’ Floor and your special offer. . 
' 
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' 
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' 
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or injury fromany act oromissionof 
the industry, its employes, or agents, 
to the person or property of the par- 
ties hereto and theiremployes, andto 
the person or property of any other 
person or corporation, while on or 
about said track; and if any claim 
or liability . . shall arise from 
the joint or concurring negligence 
of both parties hereto, it shall be 
borne by them equally.” 

It will be noted from the fore- 
going that the industry also is in 
the position of having to prove 
“joint or concurring negligence.” 
Failing to do so? Well, it should 
be apparent that the possessor of 
the side-track may bear all of the 
liability. Again, as in the case of 
the hazard, it behooves the pro- 
prietor to obtain insurance protec- 
tion against the potential danger 
always existing when a railroad 
locomotive operates on a private 
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systems. 


Write Teday for 
FREE Catalogs of 
Heilptul intormation 


end Pictures! 


Siding Agreement 


(Continued from page 78) 
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ONE MAN HANDLES LOA 


Whether you move loads of 250 pounds or 15 tons—you can make 
it a one-man job with a P&H Electric Hoist. There are sizes and 
types for all requirements up to 15 tons—for all types of monorail 





side-track for the user of that 
siding. 

It should be understood that 
when a railroad locomotive is op. 
erating on a private siding it is 
doing so at the instigation and at 
the request of the industry. This 
point cannot be too strongly 
stressed. A private side-track jg 
exactly that, a siding not owned 
by the railroad and, therefore, the 
liability belongs to the owner, 
The siding is the property of the 
industry; it is a plant facility, not 
a part of the railroad. 

The industry is not forced to load 
or unload freight cars on its private 
siding. In fact it is not compelled 
to use or own a private side-track. 
It can obviate the necessity of hay- 
ing a railroad locomotive enter onto 
its premises. This can be accom- 
plished by the industry arranging 
to receive and deliver its inbound 


For faster, easier and lower cost handling of all 
kinds of loads in and out of warehouses . 
loading platforms .. . 
P&H Electric Hoists. 
lifting, carrying and placing — exactly where 
wanted—without rehandling. Electricity does the 
work, 


stockrooms, etc.—use 
Here is touch-of-c-button 


She | 
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DS UP TO 15 TONS 


General Offices: 4621 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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and outbound shipments at the rail- 
road‘s freight station by some other 
means than by the operation of a 
private siding. We do not wish to 
imply that eliminating the use of 
a private side-track by an industry 
would be either good or bad man- 
agement. We inject the explana- 
tion solely for the purpose of indi- 
cating the reason the user of a 
private siding, and not the railroad, 
assumes the contractural liability 
in the signing of a private side- 
track agreement. 

It is not uncommon for an indus- 
trial executive to forget, or not even 
realize, that when a railroad loco- 
motive operates on his organiza- 
tion’s privately owned side-track it 
isin a manner working for his com- 
pany. It is not engaged precisely 
in common carrier activities as 
such. But, when trouble hits and 
the contractural liability terms of 
the siding agreement come into 
play, then comes real understand- 
ing in the mind of the official of 
the industry. Various kinds of ac- 
cidents can happen from the opera- 
tions of railroad locomotive on a 


private siding. As examples, we 
outline below two actual mishaps. 
These illustrate the fact that other, 
or similar, misfortunes may occur 
on any private siding. 

A railroad locomotive was plac- 
ing a freight car on a private sid- 
ing of an industrial establishment. 
One of the railroad men, of neces- 
sity riding on top of the car, was 
killed by being struck by a pipe 
line of a sprinkler system which 
crossed over the industry’s tracks. 
According to the agreement (sign- 
ed by representatives both of the 
industry and the railroad) the pipe 
line should have had a clearance 
of 23 ft above the rails. Original- 
ly that clearance had been observed. 
However, without any notification 
to the railroad the industry had 
lowered its pipe line to a clearance 
of only 18 ft. The railroad brought 
suit against the industry. 

In another instance, an indus- 
try’s private siding crossed a pub- 
lic street. A railroad locomotive 
while operating on the siding for 
the industry backed a freight car 
into a passing truck. Not only was 





HOW ONE MAN CAN LIFT 


50,000 POUNDS. 


Use hydraulic power to lift loads up to 
50,000 pounds directly from plant floor 
to trucks, freight cars or different building 
levels. Oildraulic Levelators speed plant 
traffic, conserve manpower, cut costs. Save 
plant space, too . . . no need for ramps. 
Plant floor can be poured at grade instead 
of at railway car or truck bed heighth. 
Levelator, when down, becomes part of 
floor and can be trucked over. 
Levelator car is raised by hydraulic jack 


powered by simple electric pumping mech- 
anism (or by available compressed air). 
Operation safe, dependable, economical. 
Installation simple. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG RE-201 
Catalog RE-201 gives valuable information 
on the many ways Oildraulic Levelators 
can be adapted to tough lift- 
ing jobs. Write for free copy 
and get all the facts on this 
modern equipment. > 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY, 1156 Kansas, Memphis (2), Tennessee 


Rotary OILDRAULIC LEVELATORS 
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KINNEAR 


Rolling Doors 


Time-tested KINNEAR Rolling 
Doors offer positive “open-and-shut” 
proof of resilient strength, long life, 
and efficient operation in installa- 
tions of any type and size. Witness 
the smooth, quick, spring-counter- 
balanced, coiling upward action of the 
interlocking-slat steel curtain! It rolls 
into a small area above the lintel, 
clear of plant traffic. Permits full use 
of all adjoining space. Resists 
weather, wear, and fire. Always ready 
for instant use. Motor operation and 
push-button remote control are avail- 
able for extra advantages of con- 
venience and economy to KINNEAR 
Rolling Doors. For complete facts in 
this case, write today! 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


Factories: 1240-50 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


KINNEAR 
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LIVE SKIDS 


Semi-steel Caster type 
wheels mounted on roller 
bearings. Multiple-decked. 
Hinged shelf sections for 
easiest loading and unload- 
ing. Specially reinforced 
for heavy duty. Designed 
by experienced engineers 
whose reputation is founded 
upon doing things right. 
Literature available. In- 
quiries invited. 


MERCER ENGINEERING 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, 





TYPE LS-727 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


ERCER 


“The Name that Carries Weight” 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


, WORKS, INC. 


lant: Clifton, N. J. 
INC. 











Not merely built, but 


‘ 
PER 
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@ The very dangers which most often 
threaten life, limb and load simply don't 
happen when you use ACLC Safety 
Hoist Hooks. 


Makeshift mousing gives place to 
automatic mousing. Snagging can't 
occur because no protruding point 
"asks" for it. Hook straightening and 
load slippage are avoided because the 
patented shoulders and lip LOCK the 
load in perfect alignment. 


Time saved — men spared — cleaner 
jobs; hence more profit. Send for de- 
tails Now! 


American CHAIN LADDER CO., INC. 
151 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 





ACLC Safety Hoist 
Hooks are manu- 
pe a BE fem 
models — Eye Type, 
Shank Type, Shackle 
or Clevis Type. 
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the truck destroyed, but one map 
was killed and another injured. 4 
joint suit was filed against the rajj. 
road and the industry. 

The illustrations we have given 
refer to an industry’s liability ere 
ated by the movement of a railroad 
locomotive on its private siding, 
In addition, an industry faces fur. 
ther liability because accidents of 
an entirely different sort can take 
place. We now outline two which 
actually happened. 

One night a railroad-owned emp- 
ty freight car was on a company’s 
private siding awaiting loading. 
The weather was cold. An employe 
of the company decided the car was 
a fine place to keep warm, especial- 
ly with more heat. So he started 
a bonfire in the car. The car took 
fire and was destroyed. The rail- 
road collected $5,000 from the in- 
dustry. 

A railroad locomotive placed two 
freight cars on a private siding lo- 
cated on a steep grade. Before 
leaving, the railroad employes prop- 
erly braked and braced both cars 
to prevent movement. Later on 
workmen employed by the user of 
the siding attempted to move the 
cars. With the braking and block- 
ing disturbed the cars started to 
move, ran down the grade, jumped 
the tracks, and were damaged. The 
railroad billed the industry for all 
of the costs which were incurred 
because of the carelessness of the 
company’s employes. 

By these examples we have di- 
rected attention to the hazards 
which face the owner or user of 
a private side-track. An analysis 
of the examples discloses the fact 
that at least three types of acci- 
dents can result in loss stemming 
from operations on a company’s sid- 
ing, i.e., by fire, by injury or death 
to persons, and by damage to prop- 
erty. In other words, losses due 
to fire, personal injury, and prop- 
erty damage could be incurred, with 
any one or all three happening at 
the same time. 

With contractural liability bear- 
ing down so heavily on a side-track 
owner proper insurance coverage is 
a vital necessity. Every company 
using a private siding should study 
the terms of its agreement which 
it has with the railroad, and also 
scan its insurance policies. 
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Rate Making 


(Continued from page 79) 


rated region requires lower rates, 
and a reduction may not be re- 
quired fairly of the railroads op- 
erating in that region, it would 
seem that the railroads concerned 
should be given a direct subsidy, 
and that the development of the 
region should not be accomplished 
by making the railroads richer or 
the shippers poorer in the more 
favorably situated region. 

Railroads are private enterprises, 
and if they are to remain such, and 
to operate without subsidy by tax 
payers, they must earn sufficient 
revenues to attract investors. Ship- 
pers must pay rates sufficient to 
make profitable operation possible. 
Therefore, the base of every rate 
structure, if sound, is the cost vf 
transportation. No pattern of rates, 
however made, should _ require 
transportation at less than _ re- 
numerative rates. 

No scheme of freight rate mak- 
ing is a cure-all. An overdose of 
either of the principles here dis- 
cussed may have an effect worse 
than the evil to be cured. One 
remedy may have a better effect 
than another, depending upon the 
difficulty to be corrected, and the 
conditions which are working for 
changes. The method of relief 
should be decided by experts who 
are independent, and qualified to 
weigh the facts judiciously. Poli- 
ticians, who favor one remedy, and 
who have no responsibility or power 
to correct its mistaken use, should 
not be allowed to prescribe the 
treatment. 

The mileage rate principle cer- 
tainly would not cure all ills, real 
or imagined, either of the south or 
west. Both are primarily dependent 
upon the commercial development 
principle. They seek new markets, 
or lower rates to existing markets. 
Neither region is commercially de- 
veloped to the poiht where it is 
self-sufficient. The mileage rate 
theory comes nearer to being 4 
complete remedy only when that 
Status -has been achieved. The 
northern section of the United 
States comes nearer to that condi- 
tion than the south or east. Never- 
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REVOLVATOR 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 





Always On The Job 


Simple, inexpensive hand models save time 
and labor in hundreds of routine opera- 
tions. Top is hinged to permit moving 
through low doorways. Enclosed hoist unit 
equipped with lowering speed regulator 
and automatic self-closing brake. Vertical 
floor lock. 

Wide faced floor wheels and 180° arc to 
pull handle make REVOLVATOR as easy 
to move and maneuver as any lift truck. 
May be had with revolvable or non-revolvable base and platform type to 
suit the job. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





Rapid Loading of ice with REVOLVA- 
TOR Hand Power Model 800 Ib. Ca- 
pacity Size. Other sizes for handling 
up to 5,000 Ib. loads. 





Since 1904 


396 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


LABOR SAVER! 


MONARCH 


One Man Car Door Opener 
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One man can open the most binding, balky 
box car door with the Monarch Car Door 
Opener. Get greater safety . . . speed loading 
and unloading schedules . . . order an ample 
supply to fill your needs today! 


No fatalities 

No time wasted 

No "gangs" needed 
No time lost 
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No strained muscles 

No slips or falls 

No broken arms, legs 
or mashed fingers 
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For Smoother Mobility 
BASSICK 

“ FLOATING - HUB” 
CASTERS 





Airfield service trucks move fast, 
Over uneven ground. Bassick 
**Floating-Hub”’ Casters give these 
trucks smoother, easier mobility 
by shock absorption built into the 
wheel itself — literally floating the 
load between rim and axle. 

Available in load capacities up to 
2000 lbs. each, ‘‘Floating-Hub”’ 
Casters and Wheel Mountings are 
bringing new economy and ease 
of operation to hundreds of dif- 
ferent applications, with new uses 
constantly being discovered. THE 
BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. Div. of Stewart-WarnerCorp. 
Canadian Division: Stewart-Warner- 
AlemiteCorp.,Ltd., Belleville,Ont. 


MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 


Bassick MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS 








learn to 
Roane 


You must 
tay away 
SOLVAY PARA 


t's fatal 


| just inhaled 


some SOLVAY 


and I'm Dy 


PARA 


Tare] 


EVERY YEAR MOTHS destroy woolens 


valued in the millions! These millions can be 


saved, and you can make money 


saving them. 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. v. SPAT OFF 


PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


SOLVAY Technical Staff will welcome the 
opportunity to be of service on your production 


REMEMBER — 
Moth Protection 


problems. Their experience is at your disposal. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


40 Rector Street 


The Solvay Process Company 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Begins with 


Solvay 
Para-Dichlorobenzene 











theless, much of the north’s raw 
materials must come from other 
sections. 

Commercial conditions are 
changing constantly. Where the 
changes are fairly rapid, a mileage 
scale is a strait-jacket, which is 
soon strained. It becomes neces- 
sary to make exceptions. They are 
made, and the breaking up of the 
scale begins. Such scales are most 
successfully applied where the com- 
modity is produced in one area, and 
competitive areas do not exist or 
are far removed. From an isolated 
area, the mileage scale places ship- 
pers on the same basis of rates, 
and reacts against them only when 
rates so made prevent producers 
from reaching markets served by 
a competitive producing area. 
Where large consuming markets 
are far removed from sections pro- 
ducing raw or unfinished materials, 
an inflexible application of mileage 
rates may not permit such markets 
to be reached at rates which will 
encourage a large and increasing 
volume of movement. 

In the reverse direction from a 


For COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


in the U. S. and Canada, 
deal with professional photo- 
graphic studios which display 


this emblem. 


as 
MERICA-S82™ 


© Get this valuable list. If 
you have occasion to require 
photographs from distant 
points, a request on your 
letterhead signed by a com- 
pany official will bring you 
without charge our 140-page 
Classified Membership Direc- 
tory and assure your receiv- 
ing it annually thereafter. 


Write to Charles Abel, 
Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ASS'N OF AMERICA 
520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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manufacturing region, mileage 
rates may be successfully main- 
tained if the value of the commod- 
ity is such that the freight rate is 
relatively low. The higher the 
yalue, the less is the effect of the 
freight rate. Of course, such rates 
may reach a figure on a manufac- 
tured product which afford oppor- 
tunity for others to initiate com- 
petitive industries at distant con- 
suming points. Whether such in- 
dustries may be profitably estab- 
lished at such points depends upon 
the availability of raw materials, 
labor costs, and the existence of a 
nearby and sufficient consuming 
market. Larger markets may be 
served only if rates are made low 
enough to reach them. 

When a railroad cuts a rate for 
the purpose of developing traffic. 
it wagers that the application of 
the development rate principle will 
increase its revenue. But trouble 
is invited, for as we have already 
pointed out, the development rate 
theory, in application, is dependent 
upon the rate policies of railroad 
management. The railroads and 
the Commission find it difficult to 


keep such rates in balance, and 
satisfactory to competing interests. 
Despairing of finality of treatment, 
regulatory bodies are apt, in such 
situations, to experiment with the 
mileage theory, only to find that 
competitive conditions are too 
strong to be confined within the 
limits of mileage rates. 

The solution consists of apply- 
ing the principle of rate making 
best adapted to the particular situ- 
ation involved. Where a principle 
does not fit, circumstances will re- 
quire change. To insist upon one 
plan to the exclusion of another 
may cause considerable harm, par- 
ticularly if the use of that plan is 
required by legislative ‘enaetment. 
Neither the layman nor his repre- 
sentatives in Congress are in posi- 
tion to keep abreast of changing 
conditions in business and trans- 
portation in all localities. 

The regulatory bodies are agents 
of the state legislatures and of 
Congress, and are appointed to ob- 
serve and study such changes. 
These problems should be left in 
their hands. 
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NEW HAVEN QUILT & PAD CO. 


RECONDITIONED SCOTCH DUNDEE 


BURLAP SHEETS 


PADDED REFRIGERATOR COVERS 
(with Straps, Buckles and Handles, Adjustable) 


PADDED FORM-FIT COVERS 
PADDED PIANO COVERS, All Styles 
UPHOLSTERED PIANO DOLLIES 
PADDED PIANO SKID BOARDS 


What Do You Need for Your Distribution? Write us 
today. We will send you descriptions and prices 


America’s Largest Pad Manufactarers Since 191] 


NEW HAVEN QUILT & PAD CO. 


82-84 Franklin St., 
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HEAVY DUTY 


PLASTIC 
FLOOR PATCH 


Sets Instantly 


No Plant Tie-ups 
... Traffic Rolls 
at once! 








FREE TRIAL OFFER 














Here’s the most revolutionary improvement in 
floor resurfacers to come along in years. It’s a 
new, plastic repair material by Flexrock which 
is easily installed by your own men... makes 
it possible for you to do a sturdy patching job 
in a minimum of time without having to close 
off the area being repaired. INSTANT-USE 
comes ready mixed and is ready for traffic 
almost the moment it’s put down. It’s just the 
thing for busy shipping floors, platforms, con- 
crete steps, etc. 


TAMP SMOOTH! 
TRUCK OVER! 


There is no waiting. Simply shovel INSTANT- 
USE into the hole or rut —tamp—and your 
floor is restored to solid smoothness . . . back 
in service without delay. Tough INSTANT-USE 
bonds tight to old concrete, makes long-lasting 
heavy duty patch. Withstands extreme loads. 
Keep a drum on hand for emergencies. Imme- 
diate shipment. 


Request Descriptive 
Folder and Details of 


FREE 
TRIAL 


' FLEXROCK Co. 
' 3687 Filbert St., Phila. 4, Pa. 
: Please send me complete INSTANT- 


USE information . . . details of FREE 
TRIAL OFFER — no obligation. 
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Write for our illustrated literature. 
Immediate delivery of standard units. 
Equipment Division 


The Filter Paper Co. 


58 East 24th St. Chicago 16, Ill. 
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TO MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 


PLATFORM and 
HAND NOSE 
TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse and Cargo 
use. 

Write fer details and prices. 
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ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Orangevilie (Col. Co.), Pa. 
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SPECIALISTS 
IN 
TRUCK MAINTENANCE 


e Where you see this sign you 
can depend on specialized truck . 
service — the kind that keeps 
trucks out on the highways doing 
a full day’s work. This sign iden- 
tifies the nation’s largest company- 
owned truck service organization 





— International Harvester and 
thousands of International Truck 
dealers. Make it your service 
headquarters. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Over 33 years’ experience in 
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installation of materials han- 
dling equipment stands back 
of every Mercury product. Con- 
sult Mercury before you buy. 
Write for Catalog 7-11. 
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4104 S&S. Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Warehouse Receipts 


(Continued from page 52) 


the most part, come in seasonally 
and, being perishable, must be han- 
dled immediately. This necessitates 
a heavy outlay of cash for raw 
materials, labor, cans and cartons, 
Immense quantities of canned goods 
are produced in a very short time, 
but the sales of these goods con- 
sumes a period of several months 
to a year. However, by placing the 
canned goods in a warehouse and 
obtaining warehouse receipts, the 
canner can obtain ready cash and 
avoid the evils of peaks and vallevs 
in sales and production costs. 
Similarly this method of financ- 
ing is advantageous to industries in 
which production is steady through- 
out the year, but in which sales are 
seasonal. For example, the fertilizer 
manufacturing industry must as- 
semble raw materials from widely 
divergent sources and blend them 
into fertilizer. To meet the spring 
demand entails a full year of manu- 
facturing, for which cash may be 


obtained immediately through 
warehouse receipts, without wait- 
ing for next spring’s buying 
period. 


Many manufacturers who have 
not made use of this method of 
financing have lost skilled labor 
through offseason lay-offs. In fre- 
quent instances, these manufac- 
turers want to keep their help pro- 
ducing 12 months out of the year, 
but they are unable to do so be- 
cause of limited working capital. 
By storing completed merchandise 
in a warehouse where it could have 
been used as collateral, these manu- 
facturers could have avoided laying 
off employes, and trusting to luck 
to rehire others to fill skilled posi- 
tions. 

Warehouse financing is also of 
value to industries such as wine 
manufacture, where processing in- 
cludes aging. Without some such 
method of financing, the wine 
manufacturer would find himself in 
the position of having paid cash _ 
for his raw materials, labor, etc., 
with no prospect of receiving 
money for his finished product for 
a matter of years. By using ware- 
house receipts the vintner realizes 


(Continued on page 102) 
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AUTOMATIC ALARM SAVES PLANT ries cures peasses 


Though the Aero Automatic Fire 
Alarm usually is installed in unsprin- 
klered buildings, the above letter 
demonstrates its exceptional value in 
reinforcing sprinkler protection by de- 
tecting the fire in those vital first few 
minutes and summoning the fire de- 
partment direct to the premises—awto- 
matically, instantly and accurately. 

May we tell you how this service can 
be applied to effect substantial econ- 
omies while providing greatly increased 
protection? 








AERO AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTING AND REPORTING SERVICE 
Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N.Y. 


CENTRAL STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AGAINST FIRE-BURGLARY:- HOLDUP 


A MATL ON-WHeEE ORGANI ZA TIC. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in 
several ways. Public warehouses are not merely de- 
positories for the safeguarding of personal effects or in- 
dustrial commodities; many are equipped to perform 
a wide range of services in addition to storage. Among 
these services are: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating. grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, 
quick-freeze facilities, rental of space for manufactur- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 550 — sixty-six voars of Service — 1948 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham | 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 
Merchandise and Household Goods 

@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A, Agents for Allied Van Lines, tne. 





@ STORAGE @ FORWARDING 





ing, offices and showrooms, rigging. sales representa- 
tion, sample distribution, sorting, stevedoring and vari- 
ous other functions for efficient and economical distri- 
bution. 


This special advertising section of public warehous- 
ing has been consolidated for ready reference and max- 
imum utility. It includes merchandise, refrigerated, 
household goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ 
convenience, states, cities and firms have been ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. be 
COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


801-7 East Markham Street 
) A Complete Branch House Service - - Fire- 
proof Sprinklered - - Low Insurance - - 
Private Railroad yeast - - Quick Service, 


& Represented dy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK 8 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. a TT WEST 42ND ST 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 











DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





SBRVING 
S.E. Alabama 
8.W. Georgia points. 

N.W. Florida por ar Private. Siding. Peckpvenal Switching. 
Beanch Heuse Service. , 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA ST., MONTGOMERY 1 


Merchandise and Househeld Goods 
Lew Insurance Rate Bonded Trucking Service 
Pool Car Distribution 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. 








GLENDALE, CAL. Individually owned, personal service 


V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


673 W. Broadway ‘Tucks and trailers = Gi uate 4, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


EKING 


“pie VAN & STORAGE CO 
BEKINS mS ie Household 1335 S. FIGUEROA ST. 
Nationw ‘Goods Meving Luckie Waller, Manager * 














LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse 
Merchandise—Household Storage 





Fireproof 
Constructed 


Pool Car 
Distribution 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
LITTLE ROCK ARKAN 


Momber American Warchousemen’s Association 
American Ohain of Warehouses 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL 
STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


(he TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 


Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | PROMPT REMITTANCES 


CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE C0. 


1201 E. 5th St. 45 So. Arroyo Parkway 
Los Angeles Pasadena 


tet TO AND FROM ALL EASTERN CITIES 
OOL CAR DISTRIBUTION — L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 


We pense cg in transferring household goods for company personnel 
R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SERVICE 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL 
SERVING THE PACIFIC Ly % THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


VAN & wOl co. 


\) 
ae : % General Offices: 1950 So. — Ave. 
Frank A. Payne, 
Henry M. Burgeson, Vice "Pres. 





LOS ANGELES. CAL.| 1340 § = St., Los Angeles 2! 


Tyler, Gen. Mer. 


Metropolitan Werdbeus Company 
Established 1924 
Reinforced concrete const., Sprinklered; A. D. T. Insurance rate 
11.7. A. T. & S. F. Ry. siding; free switching; sheltered truck plat- 
forms; Cooler rooms, Offices, Storage and distribution; Space for 
lease. Motor transport service available. 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 


1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Accommodations 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
4383 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 





Served by 





UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
General offices, 737 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21 


a Service,” tn ‘So 


and 
as 10.3 cents r g100 
metor truck service to all parte ef the city snd 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 
. G. Franklin, Gea. 
WESTLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Established 1923 
Reinforced concrete const., Sprinklered; Watchman; Insurance Ie 
el mo., L. A. Jet. Ry. siding 48 cars; No switching charge on 
ine haul carload movements via any line; Ample motor truck 
platforms. Storage and distribution. Space for lease. Motor 
aemiedt available. Free pickup. 











OAKLAND, CAL. | sce 





95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
Steamer Piers 











SACRAMENTO, CAL | 


“om LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


gg — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 

Your Detail Handled as You Went Ht 
20th & JAY STS., P.O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 











LO$ ANGELES, CAL. | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 





Batab. 1918 


Now offering space for storage and distribu- 
tion of civilian commodities. Advise your 
specific requirements and. we will be glad to 
outline our complete services, rates, etc. 


* Certificated public utility * 


PACIFIC COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSB 
x RR eae 
st Q AND SIsTRIBU ion 








Los ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
SPRINKLERED—A.D.T. 
Storage Distribution Drayage 
Represented by Distribution Service 
240,000 Square Feet 117 Pieces Motor Equipment 


New York Chicago San Francises 














SACRAMENTO, CAL. [tuum Em. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento 6, Cal. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 


Specializing in General Merchandise, Hops and Flour. 
Private Siding on 8.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
tion of Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ] “Where the West begins and 
Distribution starts.” 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
201 California St., San Francisco 11 


y)} OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
OVERLAND FREIGHT .TRANSFER CO. 
A 


ND 
TILDEN SALES BUILDING 














SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. |” 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 
Largest ane. = complete storage and trucking 
on the Pacific Coast 
oomtfnaes San Francisco, Oakland 
ge and Sacramento 
mrfean Warshounmen Asn 
* 
Member! merlean Chain of Warehouses, Ine. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | Memeen: Allied Distribution, Ine. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 


King and Company 
Draymen 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 





Tim Griffin, Pres. 


Served by All Railroads. 





Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 


MARKET STREET 
VAN & STORAGE 


Jim Cummins, Sec. & Treas. 


1875 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


Consign to us your household shipments 


for Prompt Complete Service. 


90,000 Sq. Ft.—Sprinkler System. 


| STOCKTON, CAL.| 





PACIFIC STORAGE CO. 


517 N. Hunter St. 
Merchandise—Household Goods— 
thru the PORT at grasnron for economical 


Ship 
distribution in Central Cal 
Intercoastal Terminal a 4 at Stockton. 


CHAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


Stockton, Cal, 


Drayage 











DENVER, COLO. | 


THE 3 WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 5259 2145 BLAKE STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 4 
A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. B. & — P. Alse operate 
Warehouse at Brighton, Colo. 


Represented By 
Associated Warehouses, ine.—-Chieage & New Yerk City 


sonDED 











Cop oS, 
kKZim oe 


‘(%): Irs 
NY 





DENVER, COLO. [~~ 


WEICKER 


%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
%&Pool Car Distribution 
* Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE C0. 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., Ine. 


Complete 
Service 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 


Agent, Allied Van Lines 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ 








635 Third Street, San Francisco 7 


Office Accommodations and Telephone Service. on 
SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 








PUEBLO, COLO. [~iimter of May. W.A—AWA—Cole. W-A. 


J 
ax BURCH 
it eo Office 

Moto Sorinkered Fireproof Building—Freight 


cmica 
925 wena ave ti s 
Mon $931 


WAREHOUSE AND 
TRANSFER CO., INC. 


War cheuse 
NTA Fe FE AVENUE 


Storage 
Pa... PACKING AnD SHIPPING 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 





YorK 1 
" wast 42ND SL 
Penn 6 090) 





ousehold 
Facilities 





SUtter 3461 





© Medern Sprinklered Buliding 
and Merchandise 


128-130 SOUTH MAIN 
TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


* Pool Car Distribution 
* Freight Forwarding and 
Distribution 


* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 





Warehouse Receipts 
(Continued from page 98) 


a more immediate return on his in- 
vestment. 

It should not be inferred from 
these examples that only manufac- 
turers with seasonal production or 
sales find advantages in warehouse 
receipts. Their collateral to obtain 
ready money for operating ex- 
penses proves helpful to manufac- 
turers in all fields. The list of items 
on which warehouse receipts have 
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been issued and loans made varies 
from building materials to foods, 
from blankets to tires, from cotton- 
seed oil to cod liver oil. 

While “public merchandise war2- 
houses offer the financial advan- 
tages of warehouse receipts in ad- 
dition to their basic storage and de- 
livery services, there is another 
type of warehousing done solely to 
provide receipts as_ collateral. 
Known as field warehousing, this 
service brings the warehouse to the 
goods, rather than the goods to the 


warehouse. The field warehouse is 
set up by the warehouse company 
on the premises of the manufat- 
turer, so that he may store his 
merchandise close at hand and 00- 
tain warehouse receipts for it. The 
room or space used as a field ware- 
house is set off from the rest of 
the plant and plainly identified as 
being under lease by the warehous 
ing company. A bonded representa 
tive of the company is in charge of 
the goods entered in a field ware 
house. 


DISTRIBUTION AGB 
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ta the ly 


In 1946, when YOU ship to Denver, your best bet is the NORTH 
DENVER TRANSFER AND STORAGE COMPANY! Here you 
have adequate storage space, unlimited floor loads, experienced ware- 
house and office personnel, and the benefits of over 42 years experi- 
ence. No wonder, with shippers from coast to coast, it’s NORTH 
DENVER TRANSFER AND STORAGE. 


ey ! 902 


ORTH’ DENVER 
nansfen & Storage Ca. 


Office 2016 BLAKE ST. .. . DENVER, COLORADO 


* Represented ty _\W__ “LIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
as aeoean an a n WERT atu st 


Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


MARCH, 1946 








ER “The = ae Storage Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 


General Merchandise § 
Distribution 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq. Ft. 
Heuseheld Goods, Moving, Pack- 
img and Shipping 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 

















HARTFORD, CONN. | 


i ba 

DESPAT ’ 
9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. TRUCKING 
STORAGE 


15,000 sq. ft. of aed shipments 
Sea eheaanata aes ~POOL CARS 














Storage Space — 
via. N.Y..N.H.4H.R.R. 
™ and 
s~ 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Established 1902 


SILLENGCE 
Warehouse Co.. Ine. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Fireproof Warehouses 


CWA CMTA 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN. | IN THE CENTER OF 
CONWECTIC 


B. W. BROWN TRUCKING co. 
1000 EAST ST., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
FIVE CAR RAIL SIDING 
POOL AND STOPOVER 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTION 


ALL soy | ey ENGLAND POINTS 
CONNECTICUT e¢ USETTS ° RHODE ISLAND 











NEW HAVEN, CONN. j M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
Member of Connectieut Warehousemen’s Assoc 











NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
NEW HAVEN TERMINAL, INC. 


30 Waterfront St., New Haven 9, Connecticut 
Truek, Rail and Deep Water Terminal Warechouse— 
45 car siding—open storage. 

Pier 500 ft. long —2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
ADT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 











NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 





PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 

West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 

Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 


Member C ticut Wareh clati 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 


_ ON STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION | 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur. 
niture—23 buildings—. su- 
pervised watchman se; 
| prc insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central location—Daily 
truek delivery service cove 








Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts — Bonded with U.g, 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO, 
165 Brewery St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haves 


NEW YORK 16. 
Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 


CHICAGO 8. vA 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531. 








TORRINGTON, CONN. | Established 1860 
The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage. Warehouse 


Main Office, Torrington, 
One of New rae Rong ae Trea 
tien Companies 














Telephene ADams 5600 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 9, 0.6. 
(See Page Advertisement Directory Iseus) 
VL, VVC. Member—NFWA, CanWA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C: | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, ING. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 
SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Oa B. and O. R.R. Siding 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 





i fail MN 


EK K. MORRIS, 

















WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 


639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
7 Large Warehouses to serve you. 
Commercial and Household Goods storage, packing, shipping. 
Pool Car Distribution, 
Lift vans local delivery. 


Member: Ind. Movers & Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. [ 


Security Storage Gompanp - 


OF WASHINGTON 
Capttal, Surplus and Reserve over $1,200,000 
Security (steel) lift vans for overseas shipments. Door to door rates quoted, All 
risk insurance if desired. 
Members, NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, French & Other Assns. 
1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 


Maurice Kressin, Mgr. 




















—— 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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ASHINGTON, D. C. 
’ 7 130 WAREHOUSES 
? DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 


SHIPPING TO... 


i TRANSFER & 

y STORAGE CO. 

1313 You St, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





TAMPA, FLA. 


LEE 
TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309 
TAMPA 1 


Merchandise Storage 
Commercial Cartage 
w +, - » 
ionh te 
Imserance Rate ox 
Household Geeds Storage 


Agents Allied Y: Lines 
National uous 


Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 








WASHINGTON, D.C. [ scan deine ae, 
THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor ares 204,000 square 
feet, of which 109,000 square is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 








TAMPA, FLA. | 
TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


805 MORGAN STREET, TAMPA 1 
Loans on Stored Commodities. Sales e . 
7 Privately Bonded 


380,000 Sq. Ft. of Space 











WASHINGTON, D. ¢. | Established 1901 


UNITED * STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See advertisement in DandW Directory) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 





TAMPA, FLA. | WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


610-612 So. Florida Ave., Tampa 1, Fla. 














GSTABLISHED 198! 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 


Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Fars 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [~ 











dACKSONVILLE, FLA. ¥ FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 
Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Peoe! Car yen 
Recoasi ghing— Trucking ag wercoamer a £3 
moreed Comerete—Spriakior System—A.D x + 
insurance Rate {2 Cents 


Rental Compartmeats—Sub-Pestofes. 
Members A.W.A.—A-GC-of-W.—J.W.A. 











MIAMI, 
60 N. E. 23rd St. 


Merchandise and House- 

hold Goods Storage—Mov- 

ing and Packing — Com- 

mercial Trucking — Pool 

Car Distribution — Private 
Siding 








MIAMI. FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. 8, CUSTOMS BONDED 
Specializing in Imported & Export Storage 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2- 








TAMPA, FLA. l 


“Your Tampa Branch House” 


ALbwe 


WAREHOU 


*-MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 











ATLANTA, GA | 


AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


AMliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 


“Better Warchouse Service” 


651-653 — St., S. W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Wareheousin 
Sprinklered A.D.T. * purgiar Protetion wn 














SAVANNAH, GA. | ATLANTA, GA. 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


The Pastas Pose B gg Bacunee gaetonte and 
ah an nterm te Ppints 
CUSTOMS BONDED AND INSURED 
(sk us te quete on all kinds ef shipments received from 
and delivered te Steamship Lines—Serving the 
Pert of Savannah 
Prineipal Office 


Atlanta Office 
1 Vietory Drive 220 Heusten St... N. EK. 
Savannah 








SAVANNAH, GA. { 





Savannah's only bended warsheun 
BAVANNAH BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER 
COMPANY, 

BAY oveqer exveqoren & CANAL, 
Pest Offee Bex 1187 

General a a ee a — 
Brekers—Custom Bonded 











HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 


MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 
Large new reinforced concrete warehouses —Sprinklered 
ollections — Distribution Service 


Low Insurance — C 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LID. 


P. 0. Box 190, Henelala 10 Cable address, “HONCONTRA” 








MARCH, 1946 
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HONOLULU, HAWAII [| 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 





CHICAGO, ILL j 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 











CHICAGO, ILL | 





ACE WAREHOUSE CO. 
417 W. Ohio Street 
Chicago 10, Il. 
The Warehouse with Personal Contact 


Medern Batidings Lew Insuranec 





a we 








CHICAGO, ILL | 


Wu Listetbatoet News Crom 


NEW YORK 18 
1 WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 





CHICAGO 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


ANCHOR =: 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 
219-229 E. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 


Warehouses located one block 
east of Michigan Ave. Bridge. 
Walking distance from loop 
—Ten car switch C&NW 
Ry. Tunnel service—Private 
dock—Splendid buildings— 


: Represented by 
Low insurance rates. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC, 


aad 











ANDERSON BROS. 
STORAGE 


3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
EVANSTON & WORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE cose 


3 Warehouse Locations 
PACKING. CRATING, SHIPPING 0 en POINTS— 
TO ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 


Office Removwals 4A ioectalle 


ESTABLISHED 
1894 








CHICAGO, ILL. | Telephone Harrison 1496 


Coll W. J. Marshall for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 73 Member Warehouses. 


AMERICAN CHAR 





OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 














CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 


Tanne! conn-ction all railreads for L.C.L. 





shipments. 
Post Bldg. {»» -eonemical and speedy handling of Parcel Post shipments. 














Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations : 
Responsible Management 

Low Insurance Rates 

Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local and Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Fumigation Facilities 

Cool Rooms 

Storage in Transit 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space—Display Rooms 











WAREHOUSES IN 
CHICAGO TO INSURE 


EFFICIENT and 
ECONOMICAL 
COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE 
METROPOLITAN SECTION 


AND ADJACENT 
TERRITORY 





“EQUIPPED TO RENDER A 
COMPLETE SERVICE” 


Including all Branch House 
Functions 


Receiving Storing 

Marking Weighing 
Reconditioning Shipping 

C.O.D. Sight Drafts 
Invoicing Collections 
Inventories Stock Control 
“ELIMINATE PROBLEMS OF OPERA- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE * * CON- 
SIGN STOCKS TO US * * CONCEN- 
TRATE ON SALES AND EXPANSION 
* © LET US DO THE REST.” 











CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7—433 W. Harrison St. 


New York 16, Office—271 Madison Ave. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 


Member of the American Worehousemen's Association and Interiake Terminals, Inc. 
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Kansas City 7—1104 Union Ave. 








1 ff 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | 
CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, nc. f ‘ss 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 


Storage and Distribution 











FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Pivaprest Wareuats ane T Hest. of Padted Vane ter Lecel 
Long Distance Moving 


CHICAGO, ILL. . | 


Exlusive Area Agents 
United Van Lines, ine. 














CHICAGO, ILL. gs 
Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


® Modern Buildings. ® Direct track connections 
@ Low contents insurance. nee a ae os 

i liv- ine, ’ >» an 
F ar i: oo B&OCT Railroads. 


® Vacuum fumigation of © Write for your copy of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. “The Way to Distribu- 


® Cooling Rooms. tion.” 


* Represented dy eS ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 D NEW YORK 18 
1525 a” AVE. The Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.55 Penn.6.0967 


Member A. W. A. 








Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area. . - 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 27 years of satisfactory 
service. Supervised by men of long experience. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24 
hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing in 
print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent. CANW 
and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other RR. and beet 
lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Extremely low insurance rate. Write todev 
for full particulars. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $O. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








OHICAGO, ILL | 


Grocers Terminal Warehouses 


General Offices: 342 North Loomis: Street, Chicago 7 
Complete Merczandise Storage. Free sad Bonded Space. 
Cooler Space. Private Sidings Lessted on Pemm., C & NW, 
an6 CMSt. P & P ER’s. Free Switching. Fleet of Trucks for 
City Deliveries. Specialize in distributing and warehousing 
@ Netionslly Advertised Grocery and Drug Products. 
New York Represe 











ntative 
GEO. W. PERKINS—82 BEAVER $T., New York 5—TEL. WHITEHALL 4-2287 
Momber: N.F.W.A. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Allied Van Lines 


Serving Chicago & Suburbs For 
Over 40 Years 


Consign Your Shipments To 


= f JOYCE BROS. STE & VAN Co 


6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 











51 Years of Reliable Service 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 
: Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 


4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, ii 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 

Local and Long Distance Moving 








cH 
AGO, ILL. [NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 

New York City: 1775 Broadway Los Angeles, Calif: 124 Nerth Center St. 
Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse facilities In 
all key cities. 1.C.C. Certificate MC 42866 

We specialize in pool car shipments of H.H. goods coast te 
coast in padded freight cars—Ne erating necessary—Low 
Conlon your shipments to our nearest warchouse. We will 
res 





TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our 7 Is very lew. Wire or 
write us when transferring personnel 
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CHICAGO, ILL 


MIDLA 


A complete warehouse organization 
fully equipped to handle merchan- 
dise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and ex- 
cellent trans ion facilities for national dis- 

tribution. icago Junction In and 
Union Freight Station—direct connections with 


Bem ye railroads. Receiving Stations for Rail- 
Express and Truck Lines on premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, Office and Rental 
Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 





, 
is 


Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cite 


Like Your Own “Ideal” Branch Plant 


dust compare your warehouse requirements with 
Seng’s 12 features listed below. You'll find Seng 
Service not only includes your basic needs for an 
ideal branch plant, but many other conveniences 


warehousing and distributing service in ‘the 
Chicago area. 

If you are interested in a warehousing service 
in the Chicago area, be sure to consult a Seng 








and “extras.” representative. His specialty is analyzing ware- 

That’s because Seng has continually expanded housing problems . . . and he’ll be glad to study 
its service to meet many different cust yours and make recommendations at no obliga- 
needs. Today Seng offers the largest complete _tion. So write or call today. 


the largest COMPLETE 


WAREHOUSE ana DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE IN CHICAGO 


























SENG SERVICE INCLUDES... 


A million-dollar plant fully equipped. 


For SAFETY—SATISFACTION—SERVICE Specify 


WATERWAY WAREHOUSI 
RAIL AND WATER 


310 W. POLK ST. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE WABASH 6850 


“To-the-penny” accuracy in accounting. 
750,000 square feet of storage space. 
Your choice of rail, water or truck service in and out. 
Under-cover rail siding, 25-car capacity. 
Loop location—only a block from Chicago’s Main Post Office. 


A fleet of 78 motor vehicles providing daily delivery service 
in Chicago and nearby suburbs. 


Modern Sales and Display Offices. 
Desk space with secretarial service. 
Public, State, and U. $. Customs Bonded Stores. 
Assistance in securing loans on warehouse receipts. 
Prompt and efficient service, including many extra courtesies. 














CHICAGO, ILL | 








For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (6) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





If you'd locate your office, Advances Made 


warehouse, lab. and/or factory in 








CHICAGO’S NORTH PIER TERMINAL ae 


you'd he on the water; on ALL rails; 
on all truck lines. 





Keep your office and your warehouse or factory together, 
in North Pier Terminal . . . take advantage of these advan- 
tages to SAVE and MAKE more money: 


ALL shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement: rail, water, Chicago tunnel, truck. 
Track capacity 120 cars; 2,000 feet of dockage for ship 
and barge; LCL freight shipments to all rails direct by 
tunnel; Universal Station for truck LTL shipments. Many 
services cut your payroll. Low insurance. Flexible space. 
Convenient to transportation, hotels and loop. Pleasant 
living conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself or write: 


North Pier Terminal Co. 
509 E. Mlineis St., Chicago ll — SUP. 5606 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill 5-5960. New York 17, N.Y. 
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RAILWAY TERMINAL & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Merchandise Warehouses close to 
the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 
tions. U. S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Household Goods Storage Warehouse 
REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. 4°> 


5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. " 
Commercial Hauling & Moving in 

Chicago & Suburbs for 38 Years 











TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 


500 ane 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool cor distribution, negotiable 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | Fer Distribution in CHICAGO Use 
SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building fer merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 
Centrally located — only 12 minutes from the leop. 


Cemplete warehouse service with personal 
vision. Pool Car Distribution. . 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE oe 


929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Iil. 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 











JOLIET, ILL [— BRAG mie 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Llinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Best distributing point in Middle West 
Located on five Trunk Lines and Oster Belt 
which connects with every road entering Chicago. 
No switching charges. 


Chicago freight rates apply. 











JOLIET, HLL 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


tormerty Joliet M was Established 1848 
150 Younes > ieee Jollet, il, 


Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space 
the CRi and Roads. Private siding Ay ~ free ai 
General Merchandise storage. 

= Automatically Sprinklered Throughout 


Member of A 











PEORIA, ILL 


OUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES 
OF SATISFACTION 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
800 So. Adams St. Peoria 2, IIL 


Peoria is the legical Center of Distribution fer Ilineis. We will 
be pleased te explain cur services and facilities. 
Member of C.I.W.4-—A.W.4-——-N.F.W.A. 











ROCKFORD, ILL. [ 


BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 
Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 

502-514 Cedar St. Phones: Main 133, 134 











EVANSVILLE, IND. | 











smnaao, ILL j 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for a shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


vary AB mn lle Sige on th gaeratay may Fog 
only one bloek from the mammoth new Post Die. 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, HL 











MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway .. . Railway . . . Highway Meet"’ 

With the most modern aad most ened River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of 
tion., Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Unios 
Barge Lino and i <n fh towing operations. 

Merchandise and food commodities | Bers description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently . be economieslly 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 

& Represented by 
CHICAGO 6 NEW YORK i8 


G 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. ‘ . Tl WEST 42ND ST. - 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 








FORT WAYNE, IND. [ 


‘FORT WAYN E t wre pe 
Prost Warne STO RAG EC oO. ° 

— "902-804 Sayéen st. Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburg! 


ih, Fort Wayne & Chieage R. R.; Grand Rapids & iediane R. &.; 
Wabash &. R.—Private Sidiags—Peel Car Distributice 











“The best time to fight a.fire is before it 
starts," writes John V. Russell in an article on 
fire hazards on page 41. 








MARCH, 1946 














FORT WAYNE, IND. | 








Exclusively 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Warehouses—Ceantrally Located—?.R2.R. 
Sidtng—Lowest insurance Rates—Peol Caer Distributon— 
Lecal Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort W 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple 


2, ind. 
mmodities 

















41 










PETTIT’S 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


4 E. COLUMBIA ST. 


FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR 


DISTRIBUTION 


Now York Otty 











ME. W. 


J. MARSHALL 
MR. J. W. TERREFORTE 
360 Park Avenue 583 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Telephone: Harrison 


Chicege Representetice: 
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GARY, IND. | 


fleet of ‘trucks. 


Established 19399 


Mates Tack 


General Merchandise pty and Distribution 


Private Siding indiana Harbor Belt 
Located, Pool Car Distribution, 


pee KF 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 











gg 
Vina Mr sq. 
1HB RR; cap. 50 cars. 





SERVICE FEATURES — Motor term. 
Members ef American Warehousemen 


GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Severet Merchandise—Sterage and Distribution 





(Tel. ol. — Ham’é 8780-81) 
Plummer Ave. & State Line R. 
( Tol.-—Chicage—Ent. 


ft., Fire 


repreef, eonerete-steel- 
with! ins Chicago switehing district. Trem siding a 
on promises — hourly del. te Metre. 


Chicage 


's Association, indiana Wareheusemen’s Asso- 
a" clation, Indiana Chamber ef Commerse 











For Shippers' Convenience, States, Cities 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CQ, 
230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 

ca General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
r Down Town Location with RR tracks in building. 
At Complete Sewice 
230 WEST McCARTY ST., ee ae 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
Distribution 
canoe 
All = On Check Out ¢ Cars Placed On 
tf Deliv: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Shane canes ae 
Sprinkiered Warehouses Office Rooms 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [~~ Riley 5513 
AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
General Merchandise—Cold Storage—Pool Car 


CT 


» ASSOCIATE 7 
WAREN( USE | 
RPORATE 





"Gorden Shipments Via N.Y.C. 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 









"THE TRIPP 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
1001 E. New York Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Complete facilities for the storage and distribution of 


MERCHANDISE 


PRIVATE SIDING — BIG FOUR — CONNECTING WITH ALL 
RAILROADS —NO SWITCHING EXPENSE. TRUCK 
SERVICE. 

Member A. W. A.—Ind. W. A. 


Write for complete of services 
to meet your ements. 
* Represented by QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 






CHICAGO 8. 
(525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 


NEW YORK 18. 
1) WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 


Ms PET Y: 0 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 





202 S. West St. 


Local Cartage Trucks 
-» Private Siding 


* 
Phone Riley 9353 


Firepreef Goastructicn 


Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
Pool Car and Truck Distribution 
Licensed Broker, Fi 

on B. & O. 
CENTRAL UNION TRUCK TERMINAL, INC. 
indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Low Insurance Rate 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Leased Spa 





221 W. Georgia St., Indianapolis 9 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


HENRY COBURN 
STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. 


@ 


Distrib 


ces—Low Insurance 
Members: 
A.W. A.—indians W.A. 





| “Coburn Service for Efficiency” 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


/AREHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 






























MUNCIE, IND. 


MEMBER 





BW. HARDESTY. Ouner & Mer 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


622 Broadway Del phe me 4413 








U | i 


MOVING —STORAGE—C mes or 

















A 




















SOUTH BEND, IND. [— 
Uliery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 


401-403 S. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 
Merchandise and Celd Storage 
Medern Cold Storage Locker Plant, 1400 Capacity 
Private Siding eon Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
Peol Car Distribution, Trucking Serviee 
Member A.W.A.—iad. W.A. 











TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A.D.T. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 
fioter Sree to one © Deer Delivery. Gur cheats do the ooten—We oe 


rest. - S. Licensed and License Ne. 
« Raprarented by, 








fas Satwoerey ave. The " west st dino st st 
Mon 5931 Penn.6.0967 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 




















FIREPRC WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 
All Modern Fa ties For Efficient Warehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 





DAVENPORT, IOWA | 
EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO. 


At Davenport, lowa, Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 
Fireproof Warehouse on trackage. Phone Dial 3-3653. 
Branch office and Wareh 





Motor Truck Services. 
——— 3 cp . ee — 
Agents ALLIED V VAN N LINES. 


eee! COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
parte cheng cece ate roma ay at Amery a8 


distribution—all 
hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 


Write teday 
DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 


hep Ga National Warehousing Services, 518 W. Reseevelt 
Rd. (7) — Tel. Camal 5742 








Wlonber WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged DLLIED VAN LINES, inc 


MASON CITY, IOWA [ 
CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


Private siding =" with full switching reciprocity—CRI— 
CGW—M4&StL—CN 

SPECIALIZE IN bl CAR DISTRIBUTION with LOCAL 
CARTAGE FACILITIES. 

Heavy Rigging and House Moving Equigment. 
with lowa Railroad Commission. 

Member of 1.W.A. 








Rates on file 








DAVENPORT, IOWA | MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUGES 


vie MERCHANTS wc. 


C.R IMP. Ry. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
fA prssaergye ocd 8 
Furniture Storage & 


Merchandise . Sum, 
r Distributien 


MEMBERS: yaa “4 — NF. WAAL, 
AGENTS—ALLIED VAN LINES, ine 











MASON CITY, IOWA | A. W. A.—May. W. A. 


MASON CITY WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 














DES MOINES, IOWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 


Merchandise and Household Geeds 
Storage 
Private Siding—Free switch from 
any R.R. entering Des Moines 
Members: A.W.A—N.F.W.A.—Ila.W.A. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 





tines 








DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 


Fire 9th 
Proof 4 & 
Ware- Mulber: 
RAGE CO. nd 
neuee TRANSFER & STO Ses Steak ¢ 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
52 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
ives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to 
every detail 











WATERLOO, IOWA | 


IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 
S> Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 
Distributing and Warehousing All 











KANSAS CITY, KANSAS | 


INTER-STATE 


MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
18th & MINNESOTA, KANSAS CITY 2 


Packing, Moving, Storing and Shipping. Private Siding 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


L. J. CANFIELD, Proprictor Telephone Dr. 3420 











DES MOINES, IOWA; 


112-128 TENTH ST. 





FURNITURE 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 
Pool Cer Distribution 


Gx) Special Heavy Equipment for Machinery, Boilers, Presses. 
Siding D.M. Union Ry. Free Switching from any R.R. 











ome, lee ee of A.W.A.-Mav. W.A.-la. WA 


<° WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
120 S.W. 5th Ave., Des Moines 8, lowe 


MARCH, 1946 





PARSONS, KANSAS [— ann a aie 
PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


2021 GABRIEL AVE. 


COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 


10 car — on MK&T—Free switching. Pick up and delivery service 
for 2 Motor Freight lines operating out of our terminal. 











TOPEKA, KANSAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


Established 
A.W.A, N.F.W.A. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 


CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 
Private Switeh Connections AT & SF, CRI & P, U.P. and M.P. 




















WICHITA, KANSAS [ 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 North Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Member of A.W.A. 


Independent Warehouse Co., Inc, 


2800 CHARTRES ST., New Orleans 17 


Specializing in MDSE Distribution 
Operating Under Federal License re 
All concrete Warehouses, sprinklered, low Insurance rates, Low handling 


costs. Located on Mississippi River—shipside connection. Switching 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solleited. 











WICHITA, KANSAS j 





Write or Wire 


125 Ne. Roek Island Ave., Wichita 2 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Awa. | 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Ine, 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
4n Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing pg Oc ey a em 
ing — Storage — Cartage — oe Ry ge a— Office & Display Rooms — 


UNITED 1D STATES AND STATE BCNDED : 
ALUED DISTRIBUTION TC 





MIC AG! 
isa ne tetany ave. = WES! 42ND St 














WICHITA.KANSAS — MARK ETS oe KANSAS CITY, Mo. 








LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Loulsville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 


AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds 














NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


&. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 


Modern Merchandise Warehouses 














NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


T. EK. GANNETT, Ovener 














SHREVEPORT, LA. a The Distribution Center 


SPECIALIZING IN of ARK.—LA.—TEX. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Modern fireproof facilities with mkler system . .. Private siding .. . Watehman 
service Low — gate Loans arran on stored commodities . 
Truck connections with all moter freight lines 





- . « Courteous, sficlent service ter 
thirty-twe IF yeu want your customers ‘te get the best In Distribution 
Services HAVE. HERRIN WANDLET 
HERRIN TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
MARSHALL AT DAVIS STREET, SHREVEPORT 9 
Household Goeds Sterage and Transfer. Trucking Delivery Servies. 








BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUS ECO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A-—-N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 








A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 
Momber of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 


Ss Office 402 No. Peters 


Street 
New Yerk—Chieage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 








NEW ORLEANS, LA | Dousias Shipside Storage Corporation 


—— Public Service Corporation 
New Orleans 1, La. 











For Details See Directory Issue 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 
BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE CO. 


6 & High Sts., Baltimore 2 
. E. WITTERS, President 
hiieeaae “Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses 
Rail and Water Facilities 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage—Forwarding 
Private Siding Western Maryland Railway 











BALTIMORE, MD. (———Faxcporanca aes 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 
N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 


MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 

Vans Coast te Coast Canada and Mexice 











BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 








CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 


=A _ Storage—Distrib ution—F orwarding 
T and Export—Low Insurance Rates 











Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 








—— eS | ee, £-\= & 
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| | 
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MLTIMORE, MD. | icin Office: 6201 Pulaski Highway—3 


@® VIVO) 


A TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Heuschold Goeds and Merch 
—Unerat Flat Bod ‘Traaks for Lift Cacen 


























A. Bernard Heine, Vice-F 


ing—S pecial 
Ageats: Allled Van Lines... Member N. F. W. A. 
oT ORAGS CO. 


FIDELIT STORAGE CO. 


Baltimore's Mode ra Firepros wipe: 


nis } Coll 


MOTOR FREIG HI SERVICE 
a Distributio 

er of MF OWA as7.0a Mam.T 
Agent fer Allicd Van Lines, Ine 








SALTIMORE, MD. [ 
VAN 


LINES 


524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete a and Sterage Organization in Bcitimore. 


Long Distance Moving te 34 States—Certificate pane 00-came. 
Tariff-im jent Movers’ and Wareheusomen’s 








MALTIMORE, MD. | 


| SECURITY STORAGE CO. 


15 W. North Ave., Baltimore | 
=| EFFICIENT WAREHOUSEMEN 








MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 











BALTIMORE, MD. [— 


Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Davis & Pleasant Sts., Baltimore 2 


Operating four Modern Warehouses on tracks of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Trucking Storage 
A.D.T. Watchmen 
Pool Car Distribution 





Financing _ Bonded Space 
Founded Resources 
1893 $750,000 

















BOSTON, MASS. | 


CONGRESS STORES, INC. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON'10 





M% GENERAL xe 


<= 
eS MERCHANDISE STORAGE ity 
YW 


Pool Car Distribution 


Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 











Protected By Member 
A.D.T Service Mass. Wareheusemen’s Assn. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pa eING MOVING 


—<=OUND -OUNN=— 


STOR! a a Telhtcli ic 


Member May W.A 1 Washin 








BOSTON, MASS. | 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


ALBANY TERMINAL STORES. 137 Kneeland Strect, Boston 11 
ERAL MERCHANDISE STORAG 


R.R. Delivery 
* NS. oy : 
CHICAGO 8 er, be 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. The Listilbules. Tow: 
Mofr5531 





ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


NEW YORK 18 
i WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 












BOSTON, MASS. | 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T, Automatic Fire Alarm 


Direet —— Connection B. & M. R. R. 
L East Cambridge, Mass. 
Hoosac ott Hoosae » Datin, © Charlestown, Mass. 

















Warren Bridge Wareh m, Mass. 
BOSTON, MASS. |W. A. KELSO A. WALTER LARKIN 
Pres. Treas. & Mer. 





J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
Merchandise Warehouses 


Cemnecting all railroads via A.D.T. Service 
Unien Freight Railroad Co. Meter Track Service 
Member of Mass. W. A. 








BOSTON, MASS. | 





BOSTON, MASS. | Operated by Merchants Warehouse Company 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 





Located within the city lim- 
its. Adjacent to North Sta- 
tion, Brick and concrete 
buildings, some snria- 
klered and heated. A.D.T. 


bocaiaey- alarm service. 
000 square feet. U. S. 
Castoms i Manaeens Rave 


space 
& sides R.R. delivery. 




















CLARK-REID CO., INC. 
¥7EO. E. MARTIN, President 


BOSTON SERVICE 


83 Charles S¢ Boston » 
380 een S¢., Cambridge Py < 


wA NE 






GREATER 


- 





= 
ef 
™“ #, 






OFFICES 





uA Wa wa AY 
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WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 
50 Terminal St. Boston (29) 


STORAGE 


N. Y., N. BH. & BH. BR. 
E. Street Stores 


Mass. 


B. & M. BB. 
Mystic Whart 








LYNN, MASS. | 


LYNN STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
154-156 Pleasant St. 


The only Fireproof warehouses on the North Shore tage 
with every facility and private sidings for the storage and 
distributien of merchandise, automobiles and household 
goods. 100,000 sq. feet of space. 
Distributors—Packers—Shippers—Movers 
Member N.F.W.A.-Mass. F.W.A. 
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NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 


NEW BEDF ORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


3 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
FURNITURE STORAGE DEPARTMENT 
SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COoD— 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 





600,000 
Sq. Ft. 


wae 
=. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citiy 





DETROIT, MICH. [— —, 


oo 











PITTSFIELD, MASS. | 


T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. 
Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving 


Firepreof Sterage Warehou: 
Heuseheld Goods Storage — Suiine = — Shipping 
atmo ~~ eae i and Distribution 
tribution 


B. & A. R.R. OR ANY B.R. 





DIRECT R.R. caus 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 


Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 
B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. & M. R. R. 
Daily Trucking Service to 
suburbs and towns within 
a radius of fifty miles. 





A. W. A. 


~| 


M. W. A. 

















J. J. Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD | 


HOUSEHOLD COODS STORACE, Packing, 
Shipping, Peel Car Distribution ef All Kinds 
Fleet ef Meter Trucks 








DETROIT, MICH. | 4444 LAWTON AVE 
DETROIT TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, ING. 


Y.6, R. R. SIDING f ra STEVE 
See ja . 





RE 
CoADinG DOOKS 
SaAvise Stott straaeniat 
STEELS 


PRIVATE POLICE PROTECTION ry MOTORPOWER HANDLING EQUIPMENT 








Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals, 


Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light jpacksee 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 











DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 58 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 


2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 


Telephone Trinity 2-8222 











DETROIT, MICH. [— 
Henry & Schram Storage & 
Trucking Company 
“The Warehouse of Service” 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—GENERAL TRUCKING 


CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding on 
Wabasbh—Canadian Pacific—Pennsy!- 
vania—Pere Marquette Railways 
A.D.T. Aere Automatic Fire Alarm ané 
A.D.T. Burgiary and Fire Protection 
“Your Interests Are Aleways Ours” 


1941-63 W. Fort Street 
DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
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AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


The importance of Detroit as a pri- 

mary center of distribution deserves 
this great new terminal warehouse and 
the service behind it. 
This modern building was designed and 
built for warehouse purposes exclusively. 
In addition to dry storage, it houses the 
most complete and efficient cold storage 
plant in this- wide area. 
Every warehousing facility is available. 
Exclusive office space. Financing. Ade- 
quate receiving and distributing facili- 
ties. Absolute protection. Minimum in- 
surance. Modern equipment. Continent 
wide connections. 


+ BUILT TO SERVE 








W. J. Lamping, Gen. Mgr. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE & | 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY," Nien.” 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











BETRON, tee. AN ASSOCIATED 


Iu Greater 
DETROIT 


the Seat ts 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE « PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 


mucoxrmzxps 


U.S. WAREHOUSE CO. U. S$. COLD STORAGE CO. 








DETROIT, MICH. | 


Members N. F. WV. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Ine. 








| DETROIT, MICH. | 


Facing the Busiest D ET m 0 j T 


Thoroughfare in 


In this modern fireproof building you can have bright, 


inexpensive, specially designed offices the same 
roof with a complete warehouse and service. 


150,000 sq. ft. located on Detroit’s busiest thoroughfare. 
Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading dock. Our 
own trucks make prompt reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON wasenouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 














DETROIT, MICH. [ Established 1882 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 


Cass & Congress Sts., Detroit ; 26 
Heouseheld Goods and M 
Sore eee 
ersonal Service Guaranteed 
Montes AWA LWA = Allied Ven Lines ~ 














11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 





(fi) STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
NYA, AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 

THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
Cotumbian Storace & Transrer Co. 


oamene “| 90% of All Commercial Storage and Pool Cars 
ca in Grand Rapids Handled Columbian 





Member ef 
A.W.A. 








LANSING, MICH. | 
mxsen FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


Established 1919 
re 430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing 2 
Merchandise and Houscheold 
Sterage 











LANSING, MICH. | jens for sities Ven Lines, Ine. 





LANSING STORAGE COMPANY | 


The only moder yy werehouse in 
le MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 











, 1946 











SAGINAW, MICH. [ 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
- « » AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possible here to secure the same 

vice you would expect in your own b 

but at less expense and without worry 

@ Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Mich Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Central-Warehouse Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
daily direct service to all points within 75 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








‘| 739 Pillsbury Avenue 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ Established 1880 


CAMERON 
eS 











Allied Van Lines Agents. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | ce 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
708 Central Ave. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES 6 





Fireproof Storage Warehouses. 


Hea 
Large fleet of equipment for local and long ig 


distance moving. 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ 





STORAGE — TRUCKING — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION ~ 


Complete Facilities At The Three Important Centers 
Midway St. Paul 


S 


New York 
Cheese §=— Minneapolis 


“=~ MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 








ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


Merchandise and Household Geods Storage 
Lecal Poel Car Distribution 


Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 

Leeal and Long Distance Moving 

ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 


Rochester, Minn. 
Momber N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Minn. Northwest W.A. 














ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


BALLARD 


Storage & Transfer Co. 
16 E. Fourth St#., St. Paul 1 











ST. PAUL, MINN. | Agents for Van Lines, Inc. 


Allted 
4 “ Member of N.F.W.A—A.W.A. 
‘a Special attention ven heusehold ef- 
mo 





fects of your officials and empleyees 
ved from or to St. Paul. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Complete Branch House Service 


FIDELITY Trantrrn CO. 


Office & Warehouse: 332 Rosabel Cor. E. 4th, St. Paul 1 





KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 





a 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Industrial Facilities 


Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropojj. 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin in stmen 
por Great Northwest can be served from one _——, bio 

peed and economy. No telephone toll charg 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Paul 4, Minnesota 


Phone: 
Represented by eat k RIBUTION Service, -. Third ob 
NEW YORK CITY 4 SAN FRA 
$ Phone: cutter tae 


"(5,3 Zoe AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


Ore A) 
Lug 
cy, 

















Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 


1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 


Distribution and e of merchandise. 
Fireproof warehouses—Motor wan service. 
On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 


ce PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, Ine. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. [~T City 
FIREPROOF 
it’s the A- B- t Greer CO, 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) S 
Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
carefully safeguard your ewn inter- 
ests and those of your customers. 


Three Fireproof Censtructed Warehouses 
Member of N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines. ine. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
































bkistablished PSsS0o 

CENTRAL STORAGE 
Efficient, Complete Merchandise 
Ofice—1422 ST. LOUIS AVE. 


(West 10th Street) 


CO. 


Warchousing Service 


fenter of Wholesale and Freight House 





ae or... tT .... a. a ae 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


a tenotes “as ne City 7 





A.0.T. un oN iN The aint er THe 


Fr a a 


Brokers’ Warehouse, Security Warehouse, Terminal Warehouse 
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SOU a, sensed a 0 
STORAGE Sf 
DISTRIBUTION i et 


Merchandise Garchenaae, ENG Seco 61 





ST. LOUIS AVE 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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KANSAS city, MO. “Right in the Midst of Business” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your ~ 


Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 
& Reprssented oy 
2 CHICAGO 6. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5$31. 





MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 ‘Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo 
Owned ond Operoted by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











KANSAS CITY, MO, | Established 1903 


POOL CAR TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheltered loading 
Dock, facing wide Street in Wholesale and Shipping District on 
B40-Alton Railroad siding. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinklered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equiprient 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1404-10 St. Louis Avenue, Kansas City 7 











ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 
AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 


' GENERAL OFFICES 
umes 3519 Page Boulevard 
Agents for North American Van Lines 














f hom shippsk (Gr 
he marhet 


: ‘COMPLETE: 


Free from deficiency; entire; stdelaces 
finished; to supply what is lacking. That's 
a complete definition of Long service. It 
covers every phase of modern warehousing 
and distribution as a matter of course. 


$.N. LONG W 


SU LOUIS... The ly Sirronacthed by the United States 





EB 


MARCH, 1946 





$T. LOUIS, MO. [7 


MEMBER 
for 


conscientious 
handling of 


fine furniture 





Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 6 








ST. LOUIS, MO. | ; ce aN 

RUTGER STREET "32g =~ 

WAREHOUSE, INC. 
MAIN & RUTGER 1S, ST. LOUIS ‘ 





O@ers: — 





few Yort 
@Urray Hill 9-7645 
Chicago 
Randolph 4458 


BONDED 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Low Insurance 








Facilities 
plus Service 


To Meet Your Warehousing 
and Distribution Requirements 





“The Home of 
" National Distributors” 
In the Heart of St. Louis 


Industrial and Wholesale Districts 


One Contact, One Responsibility and rates no higher through 
our Organization. 


20 Years of E 
to assure you of proper handling of your merchandise and 
prompt courteous service to your customers, 


Our Pactlities: 

Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INOUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS 


eneral Offices * 826 Clark Avenue * St. Louis 2, Mo. * MAin 4927 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 1496 


ne oe: AMERICAN WAREAOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 








ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Established 1912 


Tyler .Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—S#.L.M.W.A. 


Gy AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 

















SEDALIA, MO. | Owner Manager Responsibility 


MIDDLETON STORAGE 
118 N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Missouri 
Household Goods and Commer- 
cial Storing, Moving, Crating 
Packing and Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Pool Car Distribution Private Switch 











SPRINGFIELD, MO. | 
GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Phone 236 





100,000 square feet, sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Me.W.A. 








BILLINGS, MONT. | 


MEMBER 


Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and poy ay 


Stop in Transit and Peol Cer Distributics 
Doek and Terminal tor Five Truck Lines 
Free Switching 


T pany 
jayfiower Wareheutemen's 





Association 
P. O. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 











GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 
hold goods. 

Stop in transit and pool car distribution. 
and truck terminal. 

Private siding 





Warehouse dock 


Free switching 
426—9th Ave., South 








HASTINGS, NEBR. | 


Renoen 





876 1946 
BORLEY’S 
Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 
Pool Car Distribution 


FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 








LINCOLN, NEBR. } 1889 57 Years of Continuous Service 1946 


qanchaniites and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections te all points in the State 
« % buildings are clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on the lines of the 
c. & Q.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacifie with all other lines entering either elty, 


p AES switching. 
We are Bonded by the State—Our By oer reasonable, We solicit your business 


and guarantee 
SULLIVANS 
Transfer & Stora 4 eas Grand Island Sterage Co. 
Lineotn A} N Grand Island, Nebr. 
301 N. eres 31! W. 4th Street 

















STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
1024 Dodge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Omaha’s most modern, centrally located warehouse, Fireproof construction—Fully 
sprinklered—Low insurance. Sidings on 1.C, R.R. and. U.P. R.R. U. 8S. Customs 
Bond. General Merchandise—Cooler Storage—Household Goods Storage. Also. oper- 
ate modern facilities in Council Bluffs, Iowa. Our own fleet of trucks for quick 


deliveries. 
Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 


0 Reprsrtented ty ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
cHIcaco 8 ™% mew YoRK 16 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. dl WEST 42ND St 
Mon 5$31 Penn.6.0967 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 





OMAHA, NEBR. [ 


GORDO 


Storage 
uae Inc. 


Merchandise amd Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle pool cars, 
merchandise and household goods. Trucking service. Let us act as you 
Omaha Branch. 

Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St.. OMAHA 8, NEBR, 
Member: A.W.A.——N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ing 


(os AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION J 


MANCHESTER, N. H. = 
Service in New Hampshire 


NASHUA,N.H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


General Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Household 
Goods, Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities, 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. Over Sixty Years of Honorable Service 


ENGEL BROTHERS, INC. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 


1179-81 EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 
Distance Moy 














Make Our Warehouse Y Branch Offes 
Complete * 














. Fueet or Vans For Locat anp Lon 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. On the Hadsen River Directly Oppesite 
New York City 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 
Executive and Sales Office: Thirty-four Exchange Place 
age uni 
B.R. ecting 
office cpoee sq. sprinkler ; 
rail siding—20- -car A.M. | oe capaci Btge. 
1,608,000 cu. ft.—freezers 1,182,000 cu. ft.—total 2,190,000 cu. ft., eomvertible; 
automatic fire alarm; Ins. rate 6¢; brine refrigera’ system; temp. range 
0 to 50° F.; cooler room ventilation; humidity py wry platform; rail 
siding 16-car capacity. Water Dock Facilities waterfront ooo ft.; draft 
min. 21 ft.; alse pier berth 600 ft.; bulkhead draft 25-380 


SERVICE FEATURES —wee Yatton, pool 
office space. Storage-in-transit. Il perishable p 

Free switching on certain serisheble products. 

Export Line steamers dock at pliers adjacent to warehouse. Consign sh 

to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey City. Pennaylvania B.B., Henderson 
Street Station Dl’y. 


ASSNS. yo W.A. os ~ Div.): 
Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Assoc. N. Y.; 


Tel. Bergen 4-6000 


W. A. Port of N. Y.; Mar. Assce.; N. T. 
Jersey City C. of C. 











NEWARK, N. J. MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 


PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 


——dependable since 1860—— 


KNICKERBOCKER 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 te 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 te 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 














OMAHA, NEB. | 





802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 8 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 
Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 











NEWARK, N. J. | 


Newark Central Warehouse Co. 
General Offices: 110 Edison Place, Newark 5 


In the heart of ya ig oo New Jersey es P. entire me Ares. 

Sprinklered—tow insurance Central RB. of N. J. ear siding. 35 
delivery on Motor Penight Terminal. pe . 

mobile |<» Mh —— office facilities. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Member of N.J.M.W.A. 
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ONE answer to EVERY 
shipping and storage problem... 


AFEDERAL warcnouses 


e Fireproof Building Centrally 
Located 

e 200,000 Sq. Ft. of Floor Area 

e Modern Moving Service Insured 

e Private Vaults for Furniture and 
Valuables 

e Experienced Bonded Personnel 

e Office & Show Room Facilities 

e Excellent Loading & Unloading 
Facilities 





e Complete Mov- 
ing, Storage, 
Packing & Ship- 
ping for House- 
hold Goods, Office 
Furniture & Ob- 
jects of Art. Dis- 
tributors’, Manu- 
facturers’ and 
Traffic Managers’ 
inquiries are cor- 
dially invited. 


=p MARKET 3-1766 


FE D E R 4 L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 











ALBANY, N. Y. | 





Central Warehouse Corporation 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 


Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise — Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage; also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
and distribution service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE — DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTICN 








PERTH AMBOY, WN. d.| NEW YORK CITY 
HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South St., N. ¥. C. 
Est. 1900 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Lighterage Limits 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 











ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Operating the Only Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
in New Mexico 


Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 
Member ef N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 














ALBANY, N. Y. | 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Main office: 1 Dean Street, Albany 1 


Storage for every need. Pool cars a specialty. Avail- 
storage space for rent if desired. Direct track 
connections with all railroads running into — 


Member American Wareh "s A 








28 Fulton St. 


Established in 1892. The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of 
Brooklyn, Inc., has become the synonym for the careful handling 
and storage of household goods and merchandise. ADT automatic 
firm alarm; a warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to 
insure prompt service. Our long experience guarantees perfect 
service, Consign shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 
IVOR B. CLARK, Vice President WILLIAM A. SCHIFFMAN, Oper. Exec. 





a uh Werder WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Ago? ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. [~ CENTRALLY LOCATED 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
10 GIANT FLOORS MODERN & + fraamead FACILITIES 
200,000 FT. OF SPA 
PRIVATE VAULTS FOR tiquors 














MIBANY, N.Y. | 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 
KINDS. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 
OUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS CAREFULLY HANOLED 


Member of *AVL_NFWANYSWA 














BUFFALO 4, N. Y. | Economical Storage and Shipping 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


SENECA AND HAMBURG STREETS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Where all traffic arteries converge. Modern buildi 
Low insurance rates. Direct track connections wi 
Penn. R.R., N. Y. Central and switching arrangements 
with all lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 
Pool car distribution. 











MARCH, 1946 














BUFFALO, N. Y. 








GENERA E 


STORAGE—DISTRI 


six 
RAIL — LAKE — CAN TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK RB. RB. 


HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 


MERCHANDI 
UT 


s 
ION 


BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


FLUSHING, L. I, N. Y. [ 





— 
Member: AVL — NFWA — NYFWA — NYSwA 


Flushing Storage Warehouse > Compa pm pany 


pasion 39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 





Fireproof Warehouses 
a Moving, P a kir g. < 
ie} Goods and Office Equipment. be, a 
Cerona Station. a , Bim- 
Zz} \aston, Great Neck, Little Neck, Port Washington, Man- 
hasset, Hempstead, Garden City. 











HEMPSTEAD, LI. [" warry w. WASTIE—Vice-Pres. & Ges, Myr 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGECORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
FInEPROGr Gronae r a 
—E WA 
: E WAREHOUSES 


Fer goods, se, car distribution 
Storage fer furs, clothing, ete. 
Local and Leng Distance moving. Serving all of 
Long Island 
Member of N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—N.Y.8.W.A.— 


L.1.M.S.A, Agents for Allied Vaz Lines, ine. 











BUFFALO, N. Y. [ 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING 











BUFFALO, N. Y. | Let us care for your nesde im Bufidle 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance Rate ° 
on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDEO WAREHOUSE 











BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. « « HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 

















BUFFALO, N. Y. | LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE 











BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


Galesminded 
THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE APR 


102 Perry St., Buffalo 4 











BUFFALO, N.Y. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 


Fireproet Bulidings W.Y.C. Siding 
Lew Insurance rate Branch office facilities. 


0 Raprarented by Lwvw ALULD DISTRIBUTION INC 
curcacos ™ lw YORK 
= oe ave " war 42ND St 

su Penn.6.0967. 














JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | H. E. FIELD, President FRANK H. FIELD, Op, 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE e COLD STORAGE 
Specializing : Cream, Frozen Fruits, gg Meats, Ete, 
4500 Sq. Ft. goo a Space. 85,000 Cu. Ft 
of freezer space, 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. Sidings ang 
Truck Docks. Consign ‘shipments via Erie RR 25-te 
Truck Weigh Seale. Members Nat. Assn. Refrigeration 

Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Whsemen. 














Use our SPECIALIZED storage in transit WAREHOUSES IN 
facilities—on the main line of the New York LITTLE FALLS 
Central R. R. Ideally situated for shipments FRANKFORT 
moving in either ‘direction between the HERKIMER 
Eastern seaboard and the West. 


Three warehouses - private sidings - pool 


car distribution. Your inquiries are heartily, y,,, p, 
welcomed. eset oa 


resentative 


GEORGE W. PERKINS 
82 BEAVER STREET 


S T 0 R A G E NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 


TRANSIT 


CORPORATION 








NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. Seek Packing Storing, Shipping 
O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Ine. 


Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 


Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, White 


Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 





WAREIIOUSE MENS 
ASSOCIATION 

















———— 
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Hew YORK, NW. Y. | Telephone: Plaza 3-1234 





Call colt John Terreforte for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 73 Member Warehouses. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 . 














NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELS WAREHOUSES, _ INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cors distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift von. Consign via all R.R.'s stu. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W-A.G.N.Y. 





Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City 1 
N.Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 





NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and F t Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern F Freee Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Onusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
— F. transportation. Motor truck service furnished 
when requi both lecal and long distance. Lehigh 
Valley R.R. siding—12 car capacity—in the building. 
Prompt handling—domestic or foreign shipmenx. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Ine.—Now York City and Chicage 











NEW YORK, N. ¥. [ 











Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 


onbe, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aipodt ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 





NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


& Represented by WWE 


CHICAGO 8 Fo 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. The Listilbus 





NEW YORK i6 
TT WEST 42ND ST. 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO.., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 
Breoklyn 2, 66 Furman St. Jersey City 2, 176 Ninth St. 
Fulton Terminal—wN.Y. = Erie R.R.—Storage-in- Transit 


gd for 
60 Hudson St., New vor. 13. Y. 





Telephone: REctor 2-6590 





NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 








Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 








NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$5,600,000 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


The. Wlanhattan. 


.Y. STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 
1882 





NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 


Free and bended storage facilities licensed by C dities Exch 
Space for lease (large & small units) for nantianuanibe and distributors. 
Pier and wharf accommodations. 
Railroad connections with all Trunk Lines. 

Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—-N.Y.W.W.T. 














NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


41/47 Vestry St. Tel. WA 5-8077-78 54/58 Laight St. 


U. 8. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 
ALSO TEA BOND 
Im the heart of the Canned and Bag Goods District 
of the Port of New York 
Two Fumigation Chambers 











MEW YORK, N.Y. | 





SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Serving Greater New York and All Points in 
Westchester County 
MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 
General Offices: 1405-11 Jerome Ave. 
New York City 52 


Tel.: JErome 6-6000 Nine Firepreef Warehouses 
4,000,000 Cuble fect of sterage—Pool Car Distribution 











NEW YORK, N. ¥.[ Owner Manager Responsibility 











8 Wlonebor WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'SS ASSN. , 


Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, wc 


G. SANTINI & COMPANY 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


1337 Jerome Ave. South 170th St., New York 52 
Tel.—jerome 7- 
3441 Kingsbridge Ave., New York 63, Tel. r= hngabeidge 3-2211 


NG, CRATING, PACKING AND SHIPPI 
Slocat AND LONG DISTANCE HAULING 








nEW meW YORK, N. Y. | (Pe. 6-8966—7—8) 
T. lL. . MeCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 1, HM. Y. 
OOS ae Eek ‘ag the Minivepetne even 


ene comanetn Sten ot estate 


Raillread siding connecting with New York Central, Erie, and 
Lohioe Vo nee 








NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fk - 











storage, Carlead Distribution, Trucking, Tank Trucking, Tank 
Car Servicing. 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 
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NEW. YORK, N. Y. | 
SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
Household Goods Storage 


4 Warehouses, brick and concrete construction — Pool Car 
CS = Cpe ipectnet and Long Distance 
oving 
Member of Tr aa aes a er ea 

gent 



























OSWEGO, N. Y. | 


FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 

CONDENSED MILK 
WHOLE AND SKIM 








OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED (918 








Modern up to the minute DRY, COLD and Sharp Freezer 












POWDERED MILK facilities with ventilation and humidity eontrel. Tempera- 
ALMONDS ture Range for COLD and Sharp Freezer facilities —15° 
EGGS to 35° above. Storage-in-transit privileges. 
peas All Fireproof buildings—Very low insurance rates. 80 

UTTER car private siding—Free switching—U. S. Warehouse Act 
CORRUGATED —Bonded. Member of N.Y.S.R.—A.W.Aes. 


COCOA BEANS . B. » vi r. 
eee H Lasky, Treas. and Mg 











RICHMOND HILL, L.1., N. Y. 





Teleph Republic 9-1400 





Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


=> Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping . 
ae {i Fireproof Storage Warehouse eS 





Mg 9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 





eg 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citi, 









"(Zee AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCITIO 


F Largest Warehouse in Utica, | 
New York 


Household Goods and General Merchandise; Pool Ca 
Shipments; Long Distance Van Service; Complete Branch 
Office facilities 


MURRAY WAREHOUSE Co., INC. 
106 WHITESBORO ST., UTICA 2 


Member: American Chain of Whses.—N. Y. State Warehousemen’s 
Association 


yee sitet, @ WAREHOUSEME 

















WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St, 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, : 
Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 

Westchester County. 

Member N.Y.F.W.A—N.F.W.A. 

















ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., INc. 


Storage Warehouse 


Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 


General Bymge Searene=-eepatien 
stributed—Reshipped 
U. é. “hae Gented netorage=-Dreyage 
Household Geods Moved—Stored—Shipped 
Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central in the Center of Rechester 


















ASHEVILLE, N.C. 





Ingle Transfer and Storage Co 
44 Valley St. Asheville, N. C 
Merchandise and Household Coods 
2 Fireproof Warehouses 
Pool Car Distribution 
Consign shipments via Sou. Ry. 
Asheville’s Bonded Warehouses 






























SCHENECTADY, N. Y. | 


Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Highway 
Transportation 
Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., Schenectady 5 


General Merchandise e and erp te 
Household 














Pool Car Distribution 








Long Distance Frocking 





Storage and Moving 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE (C0. 
CHARLOTTE I, N. C. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 926 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED, 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, PRIVATE 
RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
GREAT NORTHERN 


© FIREPROC 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 





WAREHOUSES, 
Fe 
and DISTRIBUTION 


PRIVATE RAIL SII 


INC. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 
ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST ecient SE} 
pg MERCHANDISE AND eigen oor — STORAGE 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W. AMAVL cn. Y.S.W.A 








STORAGE WAREHOUSE, INC. ae 
SINCE 1 














CHARLOTTE, N.C. [ 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 



















CHARLOTTE, N. c. | All bulldings fully fireproof scastruction 
UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., Ine. 


BONDED 
224-226 & 306-308 West First Street 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


Member of A.W.A—Moteor Service 


0 Raprsseniad oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
cHicaco 8 A NEW YORK 18 
1523 NEWBERRY AVE a W WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon 5931 Penn.6.0967 








UTICA, W. ¥. 
BROAD STREET WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Complete Worehousing 
Service 
Merchandise Cold Storage 
Heated Storage 
Private Siding and Motor Freight Termin 
c y | king Service to a 
n New York State 


Genera 








Profit sharing is presented as a possible solu- 


tion to labor problems in an article on page 28. 








ee 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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AKRON, OHIO |" coTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE CO. 


DUR HAM, N. C. Desens Point oF tHe Sourn 


The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 

the heart of Durham, providing the logical, CHICAGO 8 

modern-minded organization to serve your =) sgeaneaseilt 
housi ot distributing needs with Nn at 


Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, AMAL 

Private Sidings, Reciprocal adie Sprin- CANTON STORAGE, inc. 

Klered Buildings FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 

2 Canton 2 
Merchandise, Household 

Goods, Cold Storage 

Pool cars distributed. Private sidings. 

Deee eutbentns 6b at seats. Separate fire- 

proof warehouses for housenold goods. 


Member: A.C.W.—MAY.W.A.—A.W.A.— 
0.F.A.A.—0O.W.A. 



































GREENSBORO, R. C. | Center of Wholesale District u ___ Member of A.W.A.—0.W.A. 


TATUM-DALTON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
311 E. WASHINGTON ST. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 
cen POINT. 6 9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 
WU. Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 

A.W. de Camp, Pres. & Treas. |. P.deCamp, V.P. & Ses. GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORACE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


High Point Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Established 1930 11 Car Switch in Building 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage . Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Sprinklered — Private Siding, Southern H.P. D&T RR’e— insurance Rate 142¢ per $100 per annum 
"Senter tee eee CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Furniture Our Specialty. 49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, General Manager CINCINNATI 2 





























RALEIGH, N. C. | CLEVELAND, OHIO [| Established 1932 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY | | Strictly Modern Building 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE devoted to Merchandise Storage 


Write and ask us for our list of nationally-known 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION - — accounts. Private siding New York Central R.R. 
Private Siding Trucking Service BRITTEN TERMINAL, INC. 


Members A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses 2775 Pittsburgh Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
WILMINGTON, N. ¢.| FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CLEVELAND, OHIO | DOING BUSINESS IN OLEVBLAND 8&5 YBARS 
TARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE | | CLEVELAND ‘wrettitett.cet * 


1121 South Front Street Stevedoring and Warehousing 


STEVEDORE 


Distance M 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. capacity, 
Members, N. F. W. A.—A.T. A. COMPANY platforms. 
Floor leads unlimited. Served by PRR. 
Warcheusee—Juniata, Kinsman, and 


FARGO, WN. D. | imotemaeee one a Juniata. NYC private siding at 
Union Storage & Transfer Compeny Water — Rail — Truck 

FAR » DA W arebousing — Handling — Stevedoring 
General Serene seen eennens Goods Om Sase cemtiatans tas teas satan aaanei ted 


Jobs. Equipped with 4 lecometive cranes. With buckets 
and magnets fer handling heavy steel er bulk commed!- ig 





























ties. Other mechanical equipmest fer handling mer- 
chandise. 


Fargo serves North Dakota and a 
Offices 806-10" ‘Northern Pacific Ave. AWA-NFWA-MNWW4A-ACW == DOCK 22,Foot of W. 9th St, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

















AWA—NFWA—MNWWA CLEVELAND, OHIO[ Guninietion 0000 
roo. car oisTmsuTion | | 1 EVELAND STORAGE COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL STORAGE ilt 
All Merchandise Storage Faciliti 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL pix comand Francie Best, West - South 


Field Warehousing 
General Office: Spee Ee. (14) Phone: = 
istance Hauling ef Ween Cm, Ce, os eee, Sey Se 
Freight — aan | Goods Rep. by INTERLAKE Tenmeness. a 7 Madisen Ave., New York City 16 
Allfed Van Lines — Age tire 
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i. vt. 
ot 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Ci, 














































































































































































? ; ad 
_GLEVELAND, OHIO| 1 WAREHOU: . a 
CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. le HAS THE FACILITIES ‘al 
oe ee TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 
ee Pool on Dixtribution——Butk Taek Steveae Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance ratex, : 
Sverasinn. 25, Raltver %. hs x nee eet ema Ps0 ramon tse Big 4 homey soalineas) 
| WRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, 0H10 ae BONDED. 
General @iees - - + + 2+ & s+ *&:% 134O West Win 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | CLEVELAND, OHIO | ~~ po 
“An old organization with young ideas’ Tol 
THE GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY | | RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
cle located in the in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Fi ae ated cag ie gethieapene dm For Facilities, Service and Security 
Cleveland 15 Address 3540 Pag deg es Cleveland 15, Obie 4 
M 
. oe 
CLEVELAND, OHIO [ Nenter @o.wa. | COLUMBUS, OHIO | Established in 1882 we 
Now there are LEDERER | | cotmbus Terminat warehouse Company | 
WATER RAIL AND TERMINALS oie Modern <= ag = Be vag facilities. 
TRUCK FACILITIES Orrin Fea gn 0 adbena 
Sertens Se alate Sa a ae ga. - SP. ae: 
A. DB. T. Protection Cleveland 14 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 
DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS HILLTOP VAN & STORAGE CO, 
GHIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to 2830 W. Broad St., Columbus 4 
Pesce Lincoln aremee Company om ~~ WORTH Household Goods Storage 
railroad entering the city, can be han Burgl | ADT 
frome freight car direct to our loading plat- Ry Ds cee iad om tang Diston an’ evil 
Carloed shipments to our private siding, 11201 Agents for North American Van Lines, Inc. 3 
Ave, on the N.Y. C. Belt Line, connecting with all 
sv gumee Graig: CE Some, Sig a: | COLUMBUS, OHIO . 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. . 
LINCOLN STORAGE 370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Euclid ' {SE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION ( 
re nee rionsta atta 08200 Coder Ave. eee siding NYO and Big Four 
14 Car Capacity 
Pool Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 
Werke NATIONAL remavens  WARENOUSEMEN'S ASSN. Centrally ee ee 
Mga |, ae 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | TEL. CHERRY 4170 Member of A.W.A COLUMBUS OHIO | 
NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION The NEILSTON STORAGE ce 
1200 WEST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND 13 “4 266 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15, 
Thee Mader Frepreet behdlnge—oe,cite Deck Festa a ee 
Mest Economical Warehouse and Distribution Services = Eke a railroad siding — Pool cars \& 
VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH : 
Cleveland's Largest Cold and General Merchandise Wa Member of OWA. 




















CLEVELAND, OHIO | MARION, OHIO | C. A. WRIGHT, Prec. & Mgr. 


A GREAT COMBINATION! | | RICH" TANszEE,s, stonace co 


Bet. 1904 


wearer NEAL in Cleveland e Merchandise—Houschold Goods (i 
.5\ MAYFLOWER coast to coast NWA , 


Member of N.F.W.A—A.V.L—O.¥.W.A. 
Ask about our neighborhood ware- SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 


houses . . . with complete moving fa- 
WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


cilities. 
Exclusive Agent: Greater Cleveland for Aero-Mayflower Transit Co. Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave, 
A warehouse service that embodies every Ss 


The NEAL Storage Co. | see ay eae van 


distribution of Household Goods and 
7208 Euclid Avenue Cleveland a ta Se ah sh Kao 















vos is SAE 





¥ 


i—_we eoeowwwee aan owe owas oe ee ee es i CO 

















<< 


















PS ee ae eee ee ee 





Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 
— 
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ae Merchandise and Furniture Storage 


Automatic fire and burglar alarms—ADT 
Long Distance Moving * 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. (———;rcssanca ve00 
O. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 








TOLEDO, OHIO [~ Phone Main 2118 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


formerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Toledo’s only warehouse having combined Waterfront and Railread Facilities. 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 


Merchandise Warehousing Stevedoring 





TULSA, OKLA { 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. aad Americas Chola of Werehouses 











TOLEDO, OHIO | 

CAR CAPACITY 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 


FOUR 
PRIVATE SIDINGS 
N.Y.C, AND 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 
Merchants and Manufacturers Warehouse Co. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 














BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 








Center of Posen pare 
TOLEDO, OHIO [eS uicK SHIPPERS*: 


TOLEDO TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE, INc. 


New York Centrai—Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Pool Car 
Distribution — Negotiable Receipts — Transit Storage Privileges — 
Low Insurance Rate — City Delivery System. 
128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage . . . Pool car distribution . . . 
Fireproof . . . Private siding Nickel Plate Road 
. . Free switching .. . Negotiable receipts . . . Tran- 
sit storage arrangements .. . 
Motor truck service .. . 
my cated in jobbing District . 
¢ ue 3) memeree: Ameriene Warchousemen’s 
se) age: oun weteaaiee, ON 
elation 
Tetede Chamber of Commerce 





wvwowvwvwvwvwvwvwvww 
i hi the th, the, Si Ai ie ty Bi ite Bi hh 








YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO [—— 


EMBER 





Since 1878 











TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 


Storage — Moving —Packing—Ship. f 
ping of Household Effects ano | 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 














PORTLAND, ORE. | 


Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. 


Operating Public, Custom and Internal Revenue 
Bonded Warehouses. Licensed under the U. S. Ware 
house Act. Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding Free Switching Sprinklered 
1132 N. W. GLISAN STREET, PORTLAND 6 














PORTLAND, ORE./ A. M. CLARK, Pres. 


HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
SINCE 1864 


1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 
A.W.A.—0O.S.W.A. 











PORTLAND, ORE. | 





) WAREHOUS 


COMPANY 











PORTLAND,.ORE. | ~ _ H. CUMMINGS, 


Pres. 
MERCHANDISE, ht & 
VAREHOUSIN 
Nesthenmaune Pecisaller Co. 
General Forwarding Agents 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS 
Our private siding is served by all railroads 


1504 N.W. Johnson St., Portland 9 
Estab. 1688 











PORTLAND, ORE. | 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established 1868 
1238 Northwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon 
U. S. BONDED ane’ PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Lewest Insurance Rates—Sprinkler Equipped 
Member A. W. A. 
Eastern Representatives Distribution Services, Ine. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, City 





PORTLAND, ORE. [~~ covzn THR NORTHWEST 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., inc. 


1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portiand 9 





S$. Bonded—Concrete Building—A. D. T. Sprinkler System 
Guttotiee Heatnan for Storage and Distribution 
of All Commodities 


Free Switching from All Railroads Pertland’s Lewest Insurance Rates 
New York, 271 Madison Ave. Member A.W.A. 





—— 


HARRISBURG, PA. | adecauin | 
HARRISBURG | STORAGE co, 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
WAREHOUSES 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
M@MBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S Assy. 














| 








ALLENTOWN, PA. | 


Only Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse ia 
Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. 8th ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 








—— 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO, 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 














BUTLER, PA. | 


MEMBER 


Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Est. 1902 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Pool Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switching 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 














Feel 





} HAZLETON, PA. | 
Est. 1915 


ax KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 





MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE LVR SIDING 
sterage in Transit Peel Car Distributies 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproef Furniture Storage 
Memters: Mayftewer W.A.—?.F.W.A.—?.W.A 

















pon ok IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DIS. 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 


1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C. RR. 











LANCASTER, PA. | 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 




















* 
PRIVATE SIDING 


— B&O — 
5-CAR CAPACITY 










Pool Car Distribution 











a First” in Philadelphia... 
Thoroughly Modern Facilities 


OMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING CO. 


MEADOW and WOLF STREETS, 
Member PWA 




















Customs Bonded 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
FOR STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 





Low Insurance Rates 











PHILADELPHIA 48, 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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13 MODERN 
WAREHOUSES 


_serwing PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY cust Economy and Dispatch! 


Strategically located throughout Philadelphia, they 
provide more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. 
Each building is equipped with every convenience, de- 


ned for the safe, prompt, and economical handling 
Fe oods of every kind. All earn low insurance rates. 


Special provision is made for the storage of house- 
hold goods. 

Served by both Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Company. Convenient to the big piers. Com- 
pletely equipped pool car department is maintained. 


Write for Particulars 


Kepresented by 


An Association 
of Good Warebouses Located at 
Strategic Distribution Centers 





Members; A.W. A., 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Inc. DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. ¢ PHILADELPHIA 23 


2 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


625 Third St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


219 E. North Water St., CHICAG® 
Phone: Sup. 7180 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ ° 





peaelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices-—181] Market St., Phila. 3 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribate 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 
Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ Established 1865 


GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise Storage Storage in Transit 

Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading 

Pool Car Distribution 
nt a by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
New York (1 Deliveries Jhicago (6) 

52? Vanderbiit ie City and Suburban 549 Ww. Randolph st. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 4458 











PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
epitggastre WAREHOUSE Co. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 





12 modern warehouses located in important shipping 
centers. Served by all railroads. Loading und un- 
loading under cover. Storage-in-transit privileges. 
Goods of all kinds, bonded and free. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. | BUELL G. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 











Whether you want little or lots of room, 

‘Pennsylvania’ has more than 1,000,000 
square feet of storage space... bonded and free... to 
meet all your warehouse needs! You can choose from 
22 big, modern warehouses from which to handle tem- 
porary or long-term storage and distribution problems 
and have these extra advantages at 


in Philadelphia. . . 
special 


your disposal: Rail and highway facilities; 
equipment for handling the most difficult commodity; 
store-door delivery in one- to ten-ton trucks. ‘Pennsyl- 
economy, convenience, and 


wire or telephone for 


vania’ offers you safety, 


low-cost insurance. Write, 


details at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 


p & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
4th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 6 
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PHILADELPUIA. PA. [—<—., vecsctela Goods Service! 


@awFt zs 


STORAGE COMPANY 


2501 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILA. 33 
Agents for United Van Lines, inc, Member: P.M.T.A. C.F.M.A., P.F.W.A. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


MEMBER 
“10> 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


a 
SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Fireproof + ~openenadimmace ~~~ Goods 
3460 Sth copes 7535 fous Avenue 
















PITTSBURGH, PA. 














PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


=, W.J. Silimer transrer co. 


STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING 





POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 
2748 West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Members of N.F.W.A.—A.T.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.M.LT.A. 











PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 














PITTSBURGH, PA.| 
PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


50-17th STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE @ POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MODERN SPRINKLERED BUILDING 


CONSIGN SHIPMENTS 
PENNA. RR TO 13th STREET STA. 





VIA 














PITTSBURGH, Pr. [tomas WHITE, Owner and Manager 





13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
PITTSBURGH 22 









In the Heart of 
Pittsburgh’s 
Jobbing District 











STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
PRR SIDING 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


Also operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


WHITE ! 


TERMINAL 
COMPANY 

















ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
1917-19 Browasville Road 
é Pittsburgh, Penna. 
1 Storage, Packing and Shipping 
NAY Member of Nationa! Furniture Warehousemen's Asse 
Agent ef Allied Van Lines, inc. 


= 
























SCRANTON, PA.| 





R. F. POST 


DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
223 Vine St., Scranton 3 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE POOL CARS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE PACKING 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. 














SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL & W and ta & H Sidings 

















SHARON, PA. [ 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie &2 P RR’s 
coupeoua’ switching. Leans on Stor Commed ities, 

Storage for furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick 
Freeze space. 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. 





General Storage 
and Distribution 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
12 Car Track Located on Lehigh Valley RR. Switches 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 


19 New Bennett St. 
* Represented by SY 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


NEW YORK 18 


CHICAGO a 
1525 MaWOERRY AVE. Te Cou =" WEST 42ND ST. 
5531 


Mon. Penn.6.0967 














WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 
WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


WILLIAMSPORT 10 


Automatic Sprinklers — Low Insurance Rates 
PRR SIDINGS 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Household Goods — Drayage 
Ideal Distribution Point for Central Pennsylvania 














CADY MOVING & STORAGE ob. 





FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Storage, Moving, Shi 
Fleet of Long Distance Moving Vans 





* 80-90 Dudley St., Providence 5 





Member National Furniture Warsheusemen’s Asse. 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 








DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 
fterage all kinds of General Merchandise, Peel Car 
Distributien. Lewest Insurance. 


frackage facilities 50 cars. Deckage facilities on 
deep water. 


Shipping directions Seuth Providence, R. I. 














Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 


G BISSELL JENKINS, JR.... PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
1EHMASELL ST... CHARLESTON, $. C.. 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of A.C.W.-4.W.4-May.W 








MEMPHIS, TENN. | “Service to the entire Mid-South” 


e COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 
Raprssented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
, an a ines 
{hard Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
' 61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, 
Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











Tenn 








MEMPHIS, TENN. [| 


Benten T. Grills, Sec’y. & Mer. 











CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
Est. 1928 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household goods 
storage. 


ARENO ; Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 
cai Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 











GREENVILLE, S.C. [rhe Heart of the Piedmont” 


TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 
Be. 1928 511-13-15 Rhett St. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.H.G. STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service 
Low Insurance Rate Private Siding 











SIOUX FALLS, $. D. 


WILSON STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. 


Investment _110 NO. REED ST. 
835 


0,000 hoe sprinklered building with private siding om 
the A 
Labeling and Sorting. Distribution of Pool Cars, House- 
hold Goods Transferred. Refrigerated Truck Service. 
Owners and operators of Wilson Forwarding Co. 
Members of NFWA—MinnNWA—AWAm 
Agent for AVL 





State Bonded 


80,000 Sq. Ft. 
Floorspace 








KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


201-211 Randolph St., Knoxville 8, Tennessee 
135,000 square feet on Southern Railway tracks 
with Automatic Sprinkler 
Insurance at 1c. per $106.60 Household goods shipments 
Der annum. solicited. Prompt remittances 
Pool Cars distributed. 


MEMBERS Americon Werchousemen’s Ass’s 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 





NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Meat Modern Warcheuses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Foor y = & Pool Car Distribution 

Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Burglar and bar ae Supervisery Services. ~S Costral, Friese & Me. 
ac. Private rail siding & car 








MEMPHIS, TENN./ W. H. DEARING, President 


POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St.. Memphis 2 
insurance Rate $1.26 por $1,000 per Annum —— 8 Specialty 


Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switehieg, éeltvery 
ines Central and Cotten Bcit Railway tracks. PB nao AE ony A.D.T. watehmes 











MEMPHIS, TENN. { H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V.P 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


Werehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Cathoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
Memphis Tennessee 
Storage (Mdse.)—Peol Car Distri 
im the heart ef the wholesale district end cenveatoat, Rall. Trooh cod exprew 
terminals. tight car raliread ~ pny ae i. ene +} )—Reeciprecal ow 
Ing. Represented by Distribution Servi Member of A.W.A. and M.W.A 











Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 











NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 











8. 8S. DENT, Maneger 


General Warehouse Co. 
421 So. Main St., Memphis 3 


“Geed housekeeping, accurate records, 
Personal Service” 
Leeated in the center of the Jebbing 
& Wholesale ——s 
Sprt 


nklered 
Private R. R. siding Kebct coveles 





mrs, TENN. [— 














NASHVILLE, TENN. | Be 
THE PRICE-BASS CO. 


194-204 Hermitage Ave., Nashville 2 @xip3) 
STORAGE 


Autematie Sprinklered—Spot Steck and Peel Car Distributien— 
Private Siding 
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AMARILLO, TEXAS | 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREE) 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packine 
Long Distance Operators 
WM. C. BOYCE 








J. A. RUSH 














BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 Neches St. Beaumont, Texas 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 





Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—6.W.GT.A. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, City 





DALLAS, TEXAS | 





SPECIALIZING 


SERVING THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST AREA 


EVERY ACCOUNT {s 
PERSONALLY SU 
BY THE MANAGEMENT 


KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO, 
1100 CADIZ ST., Dallas 2 


CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING 4 
DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly 











CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located AT PORT SITE 
adjacent to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 
Storage Distribation Drayoge 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
96,400 Sq. Ft. Sprinkiered Low insuraace Retes 
Momber: Seuthwest W and Treastermes’s Ass’s 











CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 


Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
Public Bonded Warehouses at Alice, Corpus Christi, Harlingen, Laredo, ey oo ae 
Victoria . . . Daily and overnight common carrier Motor Freight Service 
San Antonio, Austin, = and Rio Grande Valley, = all bance og ~~" 
Expert Handling: Inquiries Invi 

















FREIGHT 


ZANES ‘ccener 


1500 S. PRESTON ST. - - - DALLAS, TEX. 


Storage and distribution of all commodities. 
Pool car service a specialty. 
Bonded warehouse. Personal service. 


Central Distribution Point of the Southwest 


DALLAS- 








GUS. K. WEATHERRED, Pres. 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 
C. E, BRADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
Znd & 4th Units Santa Fe 
Building, Dalias 2, Texas 


Modern Fireproof 
Censtruction— 
Office, Display, 
Manusseperers, 












nd 
Warehouse Space 
Operators of the 
Lone Star Package C: 
Dallas ana Fort 


i) H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 

iy oD Agents for Allied Van Lines, tne 
A.W.A., N.F.W.A., American Chai 

MEMBERS of of “Warehouses , ‘a: enti 










EL PASO, TEXAS | “Bankers of Merchandise” “Service With Security” 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


Lowest Content Insurance Rate 
Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, Autos & Merchandise. Stat 
and Customs Bonded. Private res, & P. and So. Pac. Ry. 

Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Servies. 
Members—NF W A—SWT A—Agent for AVL. 
DASTRIGUTION IBC 


¢ Rep ratented by ro Mee, MULIED 











460 £. Ew YORK 
roy ne watery ve, Te Dish Tiewg west 42ND St 
Pen e 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 


in Fort Worth it’s Binyon-O' Keefe 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
located fire 


Our modern Centrally | proof warehouse is completely equipped to serv 
you with over 90,000 square feet of merchandise and household storage space. 
Calhoun St., Fort Worth 1 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 
Since 
1875 
Pu. os. with Distribution Service, Ine. 

















DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
ee COMPANY 


301 North Market St. Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage end 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Hauling 
R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. A. METZGER, Vioe-Pree. 
DISTRIBUTION INC. 








CHICAGO 8 p/P .NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TH WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 











BINYON-(YREEFF 
Fireproof Storage ©. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Agente—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
}O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 





eee 


a 





FORT WORTH, TEX. | 


Member—SWA-AWA 
TEXAS & PACIFIC wancnouse OD. 
Warehouses—DALLAS—FT. WORTH 
Rerspontee Storage 

‘oo! Car Distribution 
Omice, Display and 


Warehouse Space 
Branch Office Facilities 














and Trucks 
= LOW INSURANCE RATES| 








DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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COMMERCIAL 
BONDED WAREHOUSES 
TO SERVE YOU. 


22 CAR SPOT ON 
6 RAILROADS 


ESTABLISHED 1925 + Office: 915 N. San Jacinto St. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





Pool Car Distribution 
A.D.T. Supervised Se 


W. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 
W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 


Forty-four Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Sprinklered Throughout 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





Agent fer Allied Van Tines, Ine. 


UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 ee St. P.O. Box 306, Heusten 1 


‘eorwarding and Distributing 
& MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Oy Ray we 


Seriakiered Threugheut. 
by A.D.T. Services. 


Supervise 
SERVICE THAT COUNTS 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


We operate a modern low insurance rate es ~ in the center of the wholessie, 
jobber, rail and truck terminal district. Most conveniently located for interior 
jobbers’ trucks; well trained personnel; cooler aot 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE Co. 


Commerce and San Jacinto Houston 1, Texas 


© Represented by cms ALLIED DISTRIBUTION IBC 
-“iCaGo 8 NEW YORK 18 
(525 NEWBERRY AVE The f=... M WEST 42ND ST. 
on 5531 Penn.6.0967 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
General Storage Cold Storage U. S. Custom Bonded 
A. D. Pool Car Distribution 
Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 





Roepe cvantatioe Chieage Representati: 
Phone Plaza 38-1235 Phone Harrison 1496 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





rinkl 
Watchmen, U. 8 
Re 


Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatic Supepvienry 
er, a eo and Fire Alarm Service 


UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houston 


. Customs Bonded, Office Space 
in all principal cities 


preceneed by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Division of 
UNITED STATES IGHT CO. 
Members A.W.A., State and Local Associations 


— Drayage Service 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WESTHEIMER 


Seen and Storage Co., Inc. 
2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 
OVER 50 YEARS IN HOUSTON 


Merchandise & Heusehold Goods S' 
od Van bax gi 


D.T. Ratonatie F 


Agee jar Mid Pin Shae, See. State and Loeal Asen 








HOUSTON, TEXAS [—. ousron 
Receiving .... 

Weighing .... + « « also Wharfingers effering 
pe pa g:.°° complete Shipside Services with 
Peouliadion® Be: berthing space for eight steamers. 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 





(Long Reach D. 
OWNED AND OPERAT! Y GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 


. O. Box 2588 Housten 1, Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 








Member 


wae MERCHANTS ........ .... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
Over 50 yeare of satisfactory service 


of AW AN FW ASW A. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptewn Warehouses 
‘ Operators—Heuston Division 
Leone Star Package Car Ce. 
7 7 ae St. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | Agest for Allied Vas Lines, Ine. 





Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


311-339 Nerth Medina &St., San Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN- 


CARTAGE 


DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE RATE <- - - 10c¢ 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE— 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
2301 Commerce Ave., Houston 2 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 








sex SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Nn P. 0. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


BONDED STORAGE 


0 Rep wentad Oy ‘RLLIED DESTRIBUTION EC 
curcaco® < MEW YORK 16 
1925 NEWBERRY ave. The 0 WES! 42ND St 
Mon 593) Penn.6.0967 








How distribution expense is integrated within 
the total cost structure is explained in an 
article by L. M. Nichols on page 24 








TYLER, TEXAS | 





Specializing in 








IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 
General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 


Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing 
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MEMBER F AW.A 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 


= Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 
Member A. W. A. 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
are 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 West 2nd South St, Salt Lake City 1 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York -Chieage-San Francisco 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Sterage—Peel Car Distributica 





328 West 2nd South, Sali Lake City 1 Est. 1910 


Dignified, 
free switching from 
Systematic delivery | 
le Co-Ins. rate 19%¢ per $100.00. A.D.T. aute- 
tie burglar and fire protection. Office and desk space svailabie. 





KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 








“This is the Place” 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 


Office Accommodations - Display Space 
Represented ty American Chain of Warehouses, Ins. 
New York (17) Chieage (4) 
250 Park Ave. SS W. Jackson Bivd. 
MEMBER: 


RICHMOND, VA. | 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





NORFOLK, VA._[sousenou - auromoBiLe STORAGE » MERCHANDISE 
NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave, 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE eout PRIVATE RAIL Sots 
Lewest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Peol Car 
WE SPECIALIZE IN mencyenase avenaal 
AND DISTRIBUTIO 
AGENTS Aum. Boy yay TRANSIT COMPANY 
ber M.W.A. & A.T.A 














NORFOLK, VA. 


Serving—Ve. Beach, Ft. Monroe, Newport News, Willicmsb rg 
end Tidewater Virginie 


Security Storage and Van Co. 
530 FRONT STREET 
Norfolk's Finest Fireproof Furniture Wereheouse 
Motor Van & Lift Van Service 
Collections — Distribution 
Member NATL F wA—ALLIED VAN LINES 


Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
739 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 


all rail, water and motor lines. 





68 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 








BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO.., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warskouses—810,00@ Cubic Feet Floor Space—Automatic 
Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Carefu] Attention to Storage—Packing and 
Shipping of Household Goods—Prive’s Railrosd Siding—Pool Car Distributicoa— 
Motor Van Servire to All States—Freight Truck Line. 

Member of N. F. W. A.A. V. L.—A. T. A. 





RICHMOND, VA.|~ooyoccnee pea 








A. ¥. Atkinson, Sec. & Treas. 


STORAGE ‘ThE W.FRED.RICHARDSON 
Hoo Aecurity Storage €lorporation 


ovjects r id Main at. Belvide ore. Richmond 20 
VALUABLES cal and Long Distance Movements 


° 
ESTABLISHED 1897 Agent for Allied Van Lines, ine. 








NORFOLK, VA. | 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 — Telephone 22481 or 54008 








RICHMOND, VA. | 





Established 1908 











VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 
160,000 $9. Fr. 
SPAC 
BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 
U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCH AN DISE 
RAGE 


8T & 
DISTRIBUTION 
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“el Hi. L. LAWSON & SON 


Finance and Storage 
Peel Car Distributers 
General Merchandise Storage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 








ROANOKE, VA. | 

ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
369 W. Salem Ave., W.. Reancke 5 

Capacity 600 Cars / 

Private Railroad Siding 

We make a Specialty of Sromeae and Pool Car Distribution 


for Agents, Brokers and Houses. 
Member ef American Chain of Warehouses 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 








SEATTLE, WASH. | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


A Seattle Institution—57 years of outstanding service 
2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage —_ Distribution oo Storage 


Highest financ.«! rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2¢); modern equipment. 


“The Shippers’ Open Door to Alaska and the Orient” 











SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattic 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Peel Car Distribution — Office Rentals 
Fireproof, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Imsuramce rate: 12.8c. Siding conmects 


with al) rail lines. 
Bonded U. 8. Customs: State License No. 2 


Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmas. Assn. 














SEATTLE, WASH. | 


Seattie's One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


UNITED CULBERTSON 
Storege & Distribetion 
U.S. Cestoms—See Stores Secttie'’s Exclusive F R tery 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 
R. G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 





| MEMBER 
fi 














SEATTLE, WASH. 
LE, | Lieyd X. Ceder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 


General Merchandise and Household Goods 
Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
Member—A.W A—W.S.W A.—N.F.W Am=S.T.O0A 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC, 
New York—Chieage—San Francisco 











The importance of credit ratings in distribu- 
tive enterprises is discussed by A. M. Sullivan, 
executive staff, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., on 
page 30. 











SPOKANE, WASH, | ___F. ©. HINTON, wae 
RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSE co. 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, 

Telephone and ~ weatind 
Specialize in serving food and related industries; car distribu- 
tion; 36 trucks and mnogo mgs Tees New 60,000 modern ware- 
house under construction, ready about April Ist. 


+ Reprarentad by ‘AALS DEETRIUTION Dc 

CHICAGO 8 1, ee. MEW YORK te 
1929 NE wOERRY ave WES! 42mp St 
Mon 831 Penn.¢.090? 











‘SPOKANE, WASH. NSFER & 
“§p0 NE Raa Co. 


308-316 PACIFIC AVE. 
THE INLAND EMPIRES LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 


MEMBERS: AWA-‘ACW-WSWA 


3 
Wore g 


MPS 


PACIFIC STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
& DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Tacoma 2 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 
Pool Car Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash, State Assn. 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 





TACOMA, WASH. [~ 


TAYLOR-EDW ARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 21st St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 


Represented b 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisee 











TACOMA, WASH. } Member of A.W.A.—W.S.W.A. 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, 


2312 EAST E. ST., TACOM 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND “POOL — a ermeution 
Medern reinforced concrete warehouse—private siding on N.!’. Ry.—reciprecal 
switching from all lines. Prompt rail or motor freight reshipments to all points. 
Swift and sont service to Fort Lewis, McChord Field and Rremerton Navy Yard 
* Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


NEW YORK 18 
Ti WEST 42ND ST 
Penn.6.0967 





INC. 


CHICAGO 8. 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531. 








HUNTINGTON, W. VA [ 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 











WHEELING, W. VA. | W. W. KENAMOND, Owner 


WARWOOD TRANSFER CO. 


Office: 133 No. 21st Street 
Warehouses: 2233-35-37-39-41 Warwood Avenue 


Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Individual Storage Vaults—Safe Above Floods 


Member Ind. Movers’ & Warechousemen’s Assn. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citles 





GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


123 $O. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY= WIS: 
New York Office: Marinette Office: 
Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 
Merchandise Storage U. S$. Customs, State and 
Pool Car Distribution Public Bonded 
Transit Storage 40 Car Track Capacity 
Modern Handling 
Household Goods Storage Equipment 
Heated—Unheated—Yard Private Siding on C&NW, 
Storage CMStP&P, GB&W Lines 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





| COMPLETE WAREHOUSING) 
AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


GENERAL AND U. S. CUSTOMS BONDED STORAGE 


~~ 


ATLAS: 


and cranes. 


Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 units 
of all types of equipment, including low-bed trailers, winches 


Aero-Mayflower moving and storage 


Inquiries swited 








MADISON, WIS. | 





COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 


LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


612 W. Main St., Madison 3 


DIVISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER IN( 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. } 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





House No. | and General Office 
525 East Chicago St. 


2. Local Delivery Service Dal 
%. Negotiable Warehouse R 
Issued 





“Store American” 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
House No. 2 
@ 302 North Jackson St. ” 
LICENSED AND BONDED SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION AND FORWARDING 
4. Burglary Protection; Bonded 
5. Complete Warehouse System 
6. Service Minded 
Private Siding—Chicago and North Western Railway—3rd Ward District 


Representatives: 








126 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade and Offer: 


STORAGE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Chicago—Tel. Harrison 1496 


New York—Tel. Plaza 1234 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 
New York—Tei. Murray Hili 5-8397 


WISCONSIN'S LARGEST 


JANSE 


STORAGE Co. 


MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
BOAT DOCKAGE 
STEVEDORING 








Fire Hazards 


(Continued from page 42) 


Keep piles of combustible fibres 
and easily ignited materials to the 
smallest practical size and seps- 
rated by wide aisles. Keep piles 
low for effective protection. Stack 
in such a way that they will not 
readily collapse. 

Place materials subject to water 
damage on skids or pallets. 

Handle flammable liquids in 
safety cans and keep the amount 
in the building to an absolute mini- 
mum. 

In cold storage warehouses re- 
frigerating apparatus presents a 
definite fire and explosion hazard. 
Advice from specialists is needed 
to minimize possible serious conse- 
quences. 

Cranes located outside of build- 
ings need proper anchorage to re- 
sist windstorm damage. 

Ovens and boilers 
special safeguards. 

Electrical equipment should be 
properly designed and _ installed. 


134 


may need 


Grouped combustible insulated 
cables should be avoided in order 
to prevent the possibility of a pro- 
longed interruption in electric ser- 
vice because of a fire in the insula- 
tion. 

Industrial trucks present a haz- 
ard, particularly those with gaso- 
line engines. It should be approved 
for the conditions under which it 
is to be used by a recognized labor- 
atory. 

3. Protection. Facilities of either 
combustible construction or occu- 
pancy, or both, need automatic 
sprinkler protection: with depend- 
able water supplies at suitable pres- 
sure and volume. Exceptions may 
be small detached structures of low 
value and importance. 

Ample hydrants and equipment 
are needed as well as sufficient ex- 
tinguishers of a type suitable for 
the hazards involved. 

Sprinkler flow alarms are im- 
portant and in all but small proper- 
ties hourly recorded watchman ser- 
vice should be provided for maxi- 
mum security. Watchmen should 


*good risk. 


be given examinations at frequent 
intervals to be sure that they have 
retained all the required informa- 
tion. 

Special protection is needed in 
hazardous equipment and occupan- 
cies, and also may be needed at im- 
portant oilfilled transformers. 

4. Maintenance. Management may 
provide excellent facilities as far 
as construction and _ protection 
are concerned and with proper ar- 
rangement of occupancies but with 
poor maintenance and supervision 
the facility can be a poor fire risk. 
On the other hand the construc- 
tion can leave much to be desired 
but with excellent maintenance and 
supervision the facility can be & 
It is important, there- 
fore, to see that your property 's 
well maintained and that employes 
are “fire conscious.” A sprinkler 
system is of no use if it is shut 
off, an empty or frozen extinguisher 
is of no value whatever, in fact it 
can be worse than not having the 
equipment since time may be lost 
in attempting to use it. Weekly 
fire inspections by a competent em- 
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gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CO. 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE? BAILROAD SIDINGS 
OF EVERY i 


DESCRIPTION DOCKING FACILITIES 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 


Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milweekes 3 
Member of ‘A.W.A.—W.W 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 





SHEBOYGAN 
Warehouse & Forwarding Co. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of May. W.A. Wie. W. A. 








WLWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 SO. WATER baer _ MILWAUKEE a 
Waterfront Warehouse. 





TORONTO, ONT. | 





M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Con. Mgr. 





M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIF R—FWRA—TCEW—ALLIED VAN LINES 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwaukee’s Finest” 
National Warehouse 


— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 








TORONTO, ONTARIO | 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 
Located on Toronto's Harbour Front in the heart of Industrial Oatorie 
COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Dry Storage Cold Storage Bended Sterage 
Office and Light Manufacturing Space Lowest Insurance 
Field Warehousing 








MONTREAL, QUE. | 





STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


Rte or 3 AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 











TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 


Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Ceoler, Freezer and General Merchandising Sterage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.St.P. & P. B.R. 














ploye who reports to a responsible 
official are necessary. 


Group Insurance 


000 SQ. FT. 
tOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL seta Ger 
Canadian Customs Bend. Private a 
Casasity—Free Switehing—All Railread Connections 
New York Representative: Frank |. Tully 
277 Breadway. New Y' Phene Werth 2-0428 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Sterage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptiy Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. 




















to digest the information he ob- 
tains from these sources, and from 


By following the general guide 
outlined above you will reduce the 
possibility of a fire in your facility 
toa minimum, directly increasing 
the efficiency of distribution in the 
broad sense of the term and, at the 
Same time, reducing your costs. 

Bear in mind insurance is a dis- 
tribution of the losses of a few 
among many. If fire losses are re- 
duced there will be less loss to dis- 
tribute which must reduce the cost 
Which eventually will come back 
to you in the form of reduced pre- 
mium rates. Your insvrance com- 
Pany can help you in eliminating 
fire causes in your plant and can 
assist you in the design of new o: 
the reconstruction of existing 
facilities in order to reduce the 
likelihood of fire. 
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(Continued frem page 61) 


Diamond Life Bulletins; Prentice- 
Hall;- and Commerce Clearing 
House Services. The latter three 
are particularly for data on pension 
trusts, bonus and profit sharing 
plans. 


The function of the consultant 15 





FOR SALE 


One type L.U. economy ball-bearing 
lifter; 7/> ft. per min.; narrow front 
gauge. Capacity 2,000 lbs. Complete 
with > h.p. motor, 110 volt, 60 cycle, 
| phase. Used only short while. 


Address Box B-940, DISTRIBUTION AGE 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 





the group writing companies, and 


to prepare a “custom built” plan 
for the particular company in- 
volved. For example, the writer, in 
the case of Link-Belt Co., combined 
suggestions of five major group in- 
surers. In addition, studies were 
made of a pension trust using in- 
dividual annuity contracts. 


Whatever method is used, it is 
essential that up-to-date personnel 
data be prepared, including a list 
of all employes with date of birth, 
date of employment, sex, occupa- 
tion, and average or base salary. 
This is the basic employe informa- 
tion needed for development of a 
plan and for a cost estimate. 


(To be continued) 








LET TH IS M AN INDEX TO GENERAL a 


alphabeticatie by #4 cities and firms. 


be 
Air Cargo Transport Corp 
Air Transportation Assn. of America 
American Airlines, Inc 


American District Telegraph Co. 
Automatic Transportation Co 


Baker-Raulang Co. .. 
Bassick Company ......... Pe os Pr eee 7 et he RS 
Braniff Airways, Inc 


Cargocaire Engineering Corp. .. 
Clark Tructractor 


Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn 
Electric Storage Battery Co 


Farquhar Company, A. B 

Filter Paper Company (Equip. Div.). 
Flexrock Company 

Ford Motor Company 

Fruehauf Trailer Company 


Gair Company, Robert 

Galvin Manufacturing Corp 

General Motors Corp. (GMC Truck & Coach Div.) 
oo Tire & Rubber Co 

; : erstenslager Company 

The Nutting Trucker says: “When : - 
there's a hard job to be done in 
a hurry—call me. | can work 
around the clock—no layoffs, no 
overtime—and get your work out.” 


Ine., 


vester Co., Inc 


WHEELS=CASTERS cy X K 


‘turing Co... 


The Nutting policy of 55 years’ Jase L 

standing is to design and build MWrhse. & Transp. Co 

each truck as it should be, for the Link-Belt Speeder Corp 

work to be done. This ALWAYS Lockheed Aircraft Corp 

results in low-cost-per-year for the 

user. You can get lower priced Mack Manufacturing Cor 

trucks than Nutting builds, but you Mercer-Robinson Co.. . 

cannot get trucks that are longer- Mercury Manufacturing See 

lived, more economical to use, or Mining Safety Device Co........... 

better value for your money. N 

New Haven Quilt & Pad Co 
[Below! Nutting Truck & Caster Co 

FIG. 136 Non-Tilting re] 

Bar Handle Truck 

Capacity 2500-3000 Ibs. 

A proven veteran for Pp 

all-around service. 

Pressure - lubricated Philco Corp., Stge. Battery Div..... 


ler bearing wheels. ‘ ss d rica... 
Gonwoee Photographer’s Assn. of America 


Orangeville Manufacturing Co..... 


Revolvator Company 
Ross Carrier Company 
Rotary Lift Company 


Solvay Sales Corp 
Southwestern Freight Lines................4.. 
PSU SIOUUN ccc cedvcbboceviecsestycs : 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 41-G Trailmobile Company 


Transcontinental & Western Air, 
cine makes everything ,. floor trucks, wheels, casters. 
epresentatives in principal cities. Consult your Classified 

Phone Directory or write direct to us. boro Fea a > = oman 


United States Rubber Co. 
United Van Lines, Inc 
7) TTING T. TRUCK 
er” . West Bend Equipment Co 
and CASTER COMPANY White Motor Company 
1166 DIVISION ST, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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Hyster “20” 
2000 Ib. capacity 
Pneumatic tires 


Industrial Trucks 
do more work... 


YOUR BUSINESS can cut 
handling costs and increase net profits 
when a Hyster industrial truck lifts, 
transports and stacks materials. 

This mechanical expediter on wheels. 
does an amazing amount of work— 
saves time and money—teleases man- 
power for more productive jobs in 
factory, field or warehouse. 

Hyster models range in capacity from 
2000 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs. All models are 
pneumatic tired, gasoline powered, engi- 
neered and built for fast, efficient, en- 
during service. Illustrated literature sent 
gladly ... Distributor sales and service 
in principal cities. 


Hyster “40” 
4000 Ib. capacity 
Pneumatic tires 


eeeeeeeee ees eeeeseeeeeeeese OCeeeeee ee eeesesee0ee2eee8202 


Hyster “75" 
7500 Ib. capacity 


Hyster “150” (not 
shown) has 15,000 
Ib. capacity 
Pneumatic tires 





Hyster Karry Krane 
10,000 Ib. capacity 
Pneumatic tires 
Mobile crane truck 
with adjustable boom 


Coeceeeeeeseoeseeesesesoesees 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2940 N. E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1840 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


Hyster Straddle 
Truck “M”“ 
12,000 Ib. capacity 
Model “MH” (not 
shown) has 30,000 Ib, 
capacity 
mean Pneumatic tires 
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Branch Offices: 





CHICAGO e NEW YORK 
MEMPHIS e SEATILE 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


rhea 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PNEUMATIC TIRE LIFT TRUCKS AND STRADDLE TRUCKS 





ALASKA WON 


It’s too far away, and its cold is not scientifically controlled, 
In the convenient cold-storage chambers of Harborside... 
one of the world’s great refrigerating warehouses . . . just the 
right degree of cold is maintained to preserve perfectly each 
perishable product stored. 


Humidity and ventilation, too, are regulated to the needs of 
all kinds of perishable foods, which are stored under appro- 
priate cooling, freezing, and sharp-freezing conditions. Goods 
are handled with the necessary speed and skill, by highly 
trained personnel. 


The “duration” is gradually tapering-off, we are happy to 
report, and considerable of our cold- and dry-storage facilities 
are becoming available for our customers. Keep asking; we'll 
do our best for you. 

Direct connections with Pennsylvania Railroad, and with 
all other lines, via lighterage; 16-car placement at one timé 
Eight minutes to Holland Tunnel and trunk highways. Low 


Se > f D oY 7 } 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, | 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3,4 


insurance rates. 





